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WILLIAM COGSWELL, D.D. 
By the Rev. Increassz N. Tarsox, D.D., of Newton, Mass. 


HIS christian divine and scholar, of whom we propose to write 

a brief biographical sketch, was born in the town of Atkinson, 

N. H., June 5, 1787, and died in Gilmanton, N. H., April 18, 
1850. 

His father was William’ Cogswell, M.D., of Atkinson, born in 
Haverhill, Mass., July 11, 1760, and his mother was Judith Badg- 
er, born in Gilmanton, N. H., May 15, 1766. 

His grandfather Nathaniel,* of Haverhill, Mass., was born in Ip- 
swich, Mass., January 19, 1707, and his grandmother was Judith 
Badger, bern in Haverhill, Mass., February 3, 1724. 

It will be noticed that his mother and his grandmother bore the 
same maiden names. 

His great-grandfather, Lieut. John,® of Ipswich, was born in Ip- 
swich, May 13, 1665, and his great-grandmother was Hannah 
Goodhue, born in Ipswich, July 4, 1673. 

His ancestor of the next generation back was William,” of Ip- 
swich, born in 1619, in Westbury, England, whose wife was Susan- 
na, supposed to be the daughter of Adam Hawkes. 

John' Cogswell was born in Westbury, Wiltshire, England, in 
1591, and came to this country in 1635 with his wife Elizabeth 
Thompson, also of Westbury. They brought with them. several 
children. 

On his mother’s side Dr. Cogswell was descended from a like 
vigorous and honorable stock. His mother, as given above, was 
Judith* Badger. She was the daughter of Gen. Joseph’ Badger, 
of Gilmanton, N. H., who was bofn January 11, 1722, at Haver- 
_ Mass., and of Hannah Pearson, born in Lynn, Mass., July 

, 1722. 

Her grandfather was Joseph‘ Badger, of Haverhill, Mass., born 
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October 8, 1698, at Newbury, Mass., whose wife was Hannah 
Peaslee, born in Newbury, Mass., in 1703. 

Her great-grandfather was John® Badger, born in Newbury, 
April 26, 1665, and who married Rebecca Browne, born in Newbu- 
ry, Nov. 16, 1667. 

John’ Badger, of Newbury, of the previous generation to the last 
named, was born June 3, 1643, and had for his wife Elizabeth, her 
family name unknown. 

Giles' and Elizabeth (Greenleaf) Badger came to this country in 
1635, and settled in Newbury, Mass. 

John Cogswell, the founder, came to New England, as already 
stated, in the year 1635, and settled in Ipswich, at first near the 
centre, but afterwards in that part of the town known as Chebacco, 
and later as the Chebacco Parish, now the town of Essex. He was 
one of a very few men in this ancient town, who, by reason of his 
English rank, was privileged to have the title Mr. written against 
his name. Our fathers, in the early New England days, did not use 
this title without a nice and careful discrimination. In Felt’s “ History 
of Ipswich, Essex and Hamilton,” whose territory was all comprised 
in the ancient town of Ipswich, there is given a list of the names 
of the men inhabiting the town up to the year 1652, and of these, 
three hundred and thirty-five in number, only thirty-one have Mr. 
appended to their names. Men who had been graduated from the 
English universities, men who had attained a certain social rank in 
the gradations of English society, were entitled to be so addressed. 

Mr. Cogswell, before his emigration, was a manufacturer of fine 
woolen fabrics in Westbury, England. He sailed for this country 
from Bristol, England, May 23, 1635, in the ship Angel Gabriel. 
On his passage he was wrecked in a violent storm on the coast of 
Maine in Pemaquid Bay. By this catastrophe he lost a part of his 
property, but escaped safely to land with his family, where they 
lived for a short time in a tent. He arrived at Ipswich in Au- 
gust, and in the following October settled in that part called Che- 
bacco, now the town of Essex. 

Mr. Abraham Hammatt, in his genealogical manuscripts depos- 
ited in the town library of Ipswich, and since his death printed as 
“ Hammatt Papers,” speaking of John Cogswell, the founder, says : 
“He was a man of wealth, and had large grants of land princi- 
pally in Chebacco, of which parish he became a resident. His 
family and descendants continued to reside in that parish many 
years. There does not appear to have been any of the name in the 
first parish when the meeting-house was built in 1669, no pews or 
seats assigned to any such at the seating of the meeting-house, Jan- 
uary 16, 1700.” 

Another item in Mr. Hammatt’s work is interesting in this con- 
nection, as showing the respect felt for the family. William Cogs- 
well, son of John the founder, died at Chebacco in December, 1700, 
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at the age of 81, so that he must have been about sixteez years old at 
the time his father came over. From the town records of Ipswich 
Mr. H. gleans an item under date of December 17th, 1700: A 
town meeting was called for that day, and this meeting, the record- 
book says, “ by reason of several persons being absent and gone to 
Mr. Cogswell’s funeral, is adjourned to next lecture day.” 

One or two more brief passages pertaining to this family, culled 
from Felt’s History of Ipswich, will give us an idea of the sim- 
ple and slow-moving ways of our fathers in the early years. In 
the year 1636 (p. 83), is the following item: “A Grammar 
School is set up, but does not succeed.” On the same page, bearing 
date January 11, 1651, we have this record: “ The town give all the 
Neck beyond Chebacco River and the rest of the ground up to Glou- 
cester line—to the Grammar School. They chose five Trustees of 
this donation. 16. This land is leased to John Cogswell jr. and 
his heirs and gies for ever, for £14 a year; i.e. £4 in butter and 
cheese; £5 in pork and beef; £5 in corn at the current price. 

So matters seem to have gone on from 1651 to 1720, nearly sev- 
enty years, when we find the following record : 


“1720, March 8. The town having become dissatisfied with the small 
rent which was paid by the heirs of John Cogswell for the school farm, are 
about commencing a suit against them. The Rev. Messrs John Rogers 
and Jabez Fitch Excuse themselves as feoffees, from having any thing to 
do with this suit, because they deem it unjust.” 


Mr. John Rogers and Mr. Jabez Fitch were at that time the asso- 
ciate pastors of the old First Church at Ipswich, and they evidently 
thought that the town, having made a bad bargain a good many 
years ago, was now determined to break the contract, and they would 
not be parties to the transaction. 

The Chebacco Parish in Ipswich, where the Cogswell family lived, 
was organized as a separate parish in 1681. It was long known as 
the second parish in Ipswich. In 1819 this parish became the pre- 
sent town of Essex, and the church is now the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Essex. This parish, in the olden time, became : some- 
what famous by reason of the ministry of Rev. John Wise, which be- 
gan in 1683 and ended in 1725. Mr. Wise was a strong, independ- 
ent, original thinker, and he was well-nigh the first man, of any con- 
siderable note, who undertook the cause of the 1: aity against the dom- 
inating rule of the clergy, as embodied in the C ‘ambridge Platform, 
and in their associated public action. In 1710 he published his 
book, with the peculiar and taking title, “The Churches’ Quarrel 
‘spoused.” It was a plea for greater liberty and for a larger recog- 
nition of the rights of common men in the government of the church. 
During the years of Mr. Wise’s ministry the Cogswell family lived 
and multiplied around its original homestead. The days of w ide dis- 
persions had not yet come. ‘This was an age of long ministries and 
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steady work upon the farms. The Rev. John White of Gloucester, 
who preached Mr. Wise’s funeral sermon, said in the course of it: 
“ He told me in the beginning of his sickness that he had been a man 
of contention, but the state of the churches making it necessary, upon 
the most serious review, he could say he had fought a good fight, 
and had comfort upon reflecting upon the same.” We shall be par- 
doned for dwelling a little longer upon this John Wise and his min- 
istry at Chebacco, for he had much to do in setting in motion the 
influences under which the earlier generations of the Cogswell family 
were reared. John Wise was graduated at Harvard in 1673, and was 
settled in the ministry at Chebacco as we have seen in 1683. In 1688 
he was put in prison by Andros for refusing to pay a tax unlawfully 
levied by him in the service of his master, James II. But the 
speedy expulsion of James II. from his throne set Mr. Wise at lib- 
erty, when he brought an action against Mr. Joseph Dudley, Chief 
Justice of the colony, for not granting him the benefits of the habeas 
corpus act. This incident may serve to show his pluck and courage 
as a defender of civil liberty. 

Dr. Allen, in his Biographica] Dictionary, has the following pas- 
sages with reference to Mr. Wise as a reformer : “ When several min- 
isters signed proposals in 1705 for establishing associations, which 
should be intrusted with spiritual power, he exerted himself with effect 
to avert the dangers which threatened the Congregational churches. 
In a book which he wrote upon this occasion, entitled the Churches’ 
Quarrel Espoused, he exhibited no small share of the wit and satire 
of a former minister of Ipswich, Mr. Ward [ Rev. Nathaniel Ward, 
author of the Simple Cobbler of Aggawam}. He contended that 
each church contains in itself all ecclesiastical authority. .... He 
was enriched with the excellences of nature and religion, uniting a 
graceful form and majestic aspect to a lively imagination and sound 
judgment, and to incorruptible integrity, unshaken fortitude, liberal 
charity and fervent piety. His attachment to civil and religious 
liberty was zealous and firm. He was a learned scholar and elo- 
quent orator.” 

The position of the Cogswell family in this parish, from genera- 
tion to generation, may be understood by such a passage as this, 
taken from Dr. Crowell’s History of Essex (p. 149): “Jona- 
than Cogswell, commissioned a justice of the peace, Oct. 26, 1733, 
was a great-grandson of the first settler of that name, and was the 
father of the late Col. Jonathan Cogswell. He was married July 
1, 1730, to Miss Elizabeth Wade, of Ipswich, and resided on the 
Cogswell farm, which he inherited.” 

But we must not dwell longer upon the early generations of this 
family in this country, though abundant material exists for such 
illustration. 

It will be noticed that the subject of this sketch was born soon 
after the close of the revolutionary war. Asa boy he must have 
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been made weli acquainted with the stories of that long struggle 
for liberty. His father had served in the army, first at a very early 
age as a common soldier, and then as surgeon’s mate and chief sur- 
geon in the West Point Hospital. Rev. E. O. Jameson, of East 
Medway, son-in-law of Dr. Cogswell, in his article prepared for the 
first volume of our society’s Memorial Biographies, says that William 
Cogswell, M.D., of Atkinson, N. H., “together with his seven 
brothers, completed an aggregate service of more than thirty-eight 
years, said to be the longest period of service rendered by any sin- 
gle family in the country during the great struggle for our national 
independence.” 

From the earliest days of memory, therefore, the boy William 
must have been made acquainted with the hardships and dangers at- 
tendant on that long contest for liberty. In the visits to and fro 
between his father’s house and the homes of his seven revolution- 
ary uncles, he must have had deeply impressed upon his memo- 
ry at what an immense price of toil and suffering our American 
liberties were purchased. He was the eldest child in a family of 
nine brothers and sisters. It was a family in which the leanings 
toward the higher education were strong, and a great helper in this 
direction was Atkinson Academy, founded in 1791, near at hand, 
and presided over, in those years, by Hon. John Vose, who was grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1795, and for twenty-one years held 
the office of preceptor in this institution. Here young Cogswell was 
fitted for an advanced standing at Dartmouth, which college he en- 
tered as sophomore in 1808, and was graduated in due course in 
1811. Of his brothers, Nathaniel, afterwards Rev. Nathaniel of 
Yarmouth, Mass., was graduated at Dartmouth in 1819; Francis, 
afterwards Francis, Esq., of Andover, Mass., was graduated at the 
same college in 1822; and George, now George Cogswell, M.D., 
still living at Bradford, Mass., was graduated also at Dartmouth in 
1830. His youngest sister was united in marriage with Hon. Wil- 
liam Badger, of Gilmanton, thus bringing again into connection two 
family names which were conspicuously united in the early gene- 
rations. 

Dr. Cogswell had among his classmates at Dartmouth, Gov. 
Lemuel H. Arnold, of Rhode Island; Hon. Joel Parker, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire and professor in the Harvard Law 
School ; Hon. Ether Shepley, LL.D., Chief Justice of Maine, and 
Amos Kendall, LL.D., Postmaster General of the United States. 

During the period of Mr. Cogswell’s connection with Dartmouth 
College, the Foreign Missionary Board had been organized at Brad- 
ford, Mass., and the thoughts of christian people began to be turned 
toward the formation of other societies to meet the growing wants 
of our new settlements, and for acting more widely upon the world 
at large. 

Mr. Cogswell’s first enterprise after leaving Dartmouth was in 
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connection with Atkinson Academy, where he was called to be an 
instructor. In a year he was invited to Hampton Academy in 
Hampton, N. H. During the year he taught there he pursued the- 
ological studies, reciting to Rev. Josiah Webster, minister of the 
town. Mr. Webster was graduated at Dartmouth in 1798, was 
settled in Hampton in 1799, where he remained till his death in 
1837. 

On leaving Hampton in 1813, Mr. Cogswell received a license to 
preach, and was advised by his physicians to take an extensive horse- 
back journey for his health, which he did—combining preaching 
with journeying. Returning from this excursion he again gave him- 
self to theological studies, first in the family of Dr. Daniel Dana, of 
Newburyport, and afterward with Dr. Samuel Worcester, of Salem. 
His theological studies occupied about three years, which was a 
longer period than had been usual for theological students to devote 
to such studies in the former times. But Andover Theological Sem- 
inary was then a new thing in the land, and the course at Andover 
was three years. This fact may have helped to extend the period 
for private pupils in theology. 

Finishing his studies, he was invited to settle in the South Church 
of Dedham, Mass. He was ordained and set over this church, 
April 26, 1815, where he remained fourteen years, honored and be- 
loved, and very successfui in his labors. 

In the third year of his ministry at Dedham, November 11, 1818, 
he was united in marriage with Miss Joanna Strong, the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Strong, D.D., of Randolph, Mass. 
Dr. Strong was one of the able ministers of his generation. A na- 
tive of Bolton, Conn., but early in life carried by his parents to New 
Hampshire, he was graduated at Dartmouth in 1786, was settled in 
Randolph in 1789, and after a ministry of twenty-seven years, died 
in 1814 at the age of fifty. He had been dead four years at the 
time of the marriage of his daughter with Mr. Cogswell, but she 
brought into the parsonage house at Dedham the refinements of 
thought and culture which she had learned in her own superior 
home at Randolph. She was truly a helper to her husband in 
his work, and was greatly honored and beloved by the families of his 

arish. 
‘ During the years covered by Dr. Cogswell’s ministry at Dedham, 
1815-1829, new institutions were rising into being, and changes of 
the utmost importance were going on in the land. The great move- 
ment of population from the Atlantic slopes westward had set in 
with power. The forms of new states and territories, as far away as 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, began slowly to emerge out of the 
shadows of the great western wilderness. Ministers must be raised 
up to go and take possession of these new lands in the name of Christ 
and the church. Missionary societies must follow upon their track 
to bear them up and sustain them while engaged in this rough pio- 
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neer work. It is to the honor of the christian people of the East 
that they saw the great needs of that time and hastened to meet 
them. 

In the year when Mr. Cogswell began his ministry at Dedham, 
1815, the preliminary meeting was held in Park Street Church, 
Boston, looking towards the formation of the American Education 
Society. The charter of the society was obtained from the Massachu- 
setts legislature in the year following. That such a society was 
then felt to be greatly needed is made manifest by the fact that small 
local organizations, looking to the same end, had already been made 
in different parts of New England. There was such a society formed 
in the south part of Worcester County, Mass., in the year 1812. 
There had been similar movements in Connecticut and Vermont. 
From the close of the revolutionary war to the end of the last cen- 
tury, and still on through the earlier years of the present, the pro-_ 
duction of ministers had been small in proportion to the growing 
wants of the country. Harvard, Yale and Dartmouth Colleges, and 
Brown University, were the chief sources of supply until near the 
close of the century, when Williams College was added to the list, 
as also Middlebury and Bowdoin at the beginning of the present 
century. 

Dr. Eliphalet Pearson of Andover Theological Seminary, in the 
year 1815, in setting before the people the necessity of this new or- 
ganization, says: “From a computation made on a period of thirty 
years (this would be from 1785 to 1815), it appears to be a fact 
that six of the colleges in New England, viz., Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Rhode Island, Middlebury and Bowdoin, annually furnish 
but twenty-eight ministers. Small as this number is, it is probably 
two-fifths of the ministers annually educated at all the colleges in 
the union, i. e. seventy; a number inadequate to repair the loss 
annually made by death among two thousand ministers of education, 
if indeed the country contain so many.” 

By “ministers of education,” Dr. Pearson is supposed to mean 
educated ministers. At that time there was quite a large number 
of preachers, east, west, north and south, who, on beginning their 
sermons, were wont to thank the Lord that they were not “any of 
those college larned ministers.” It is likely that, in the whole coun- 
try, there were as many ministers of this stamp as of the other, and 
perhaps more. 

By the census of 1880, the number of ministers in the country, 
of all denominations, is given as 64,698. We may, I think, safely 
assume that half of these, at least, are men of collegiate education. 
While the population of the country has grown from about 9,000,- 
000 in 1815 to about 50,000,000 in 1880 (between five and six 
times as many), the ministers are fifteen or sixteen times as many as 
in 1815. 

And yet, just now, there is a cry heard in almost every part of 
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the land, calling for additional supplies of ministers to meet the 
wants of the newer as well as the older fields of the country, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

To show what a change was wrought in a few years by the influ- 
ences set in motion in 1815, it may be stated, that during the period 
from 1830 to 1840, single classes in Yale College gave to the world 
more ministers than did the six colleges enumerated by Dr. Pearson 
in the years of his estimate. The class of 1831, of which Presi- 
dent Porter was a member, sent out thirty-three ministers. The 
class in Yale of 1837, of which Dr. Stone, formerly of Park Street 
Church, was a member, furnished thirty-seven ministers. Single 
classes in Amherst, between 1830 and 1840, then an infant institu- 
tion, did the same; i. e., they gave to the world more ministers 
than the whole number from the six colleges instanced by Dr. Pear- 
son. The class of 1837 at Amherst, of which Prof. Nahum Gale, 
D.D., and Rev. Daniel W. Poor, D.D., Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Education, were members, furnished thirty-four 
ministers, and the class of 1839, in which were Bishop Huntington 
and Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, furnished thirty-two ministers. 

During the early years of the American Education Society, Dr. 
Cogswell was performing the duties of his pastoral office at Dedham, 
but was a careful observer of all that was going on about him. In 
1826 Dr. Elias Cornelius was called from his pastorate in Salem to 
become Secretary of the Society. He brought to the office remark- 
able powers of influence and persuasion. During the few years of 
his connection with it, a large part of the permanent funds of the 
society, now amounting to more than $100,000, were raised, chiefly 
by his personal efforts. In 1831 Dr. Cornelius was called to be 
Secretary of the American Board. He entered upon the du- 
ties of the office in January, 1832, and died on the 12th of Febru- 
ary following. 

Meanwhile, in 1829, Dr. Cogswell had been called from his pas- 
torate in Dedham to act as General Agent of the Education Society. 
So well did he perform the duties of this office, that on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Cornelius, he was chosen to fill his place. He entered 
upon his work in January, 1832. 

The period in the Society’s history, covered by the secretaryship 
of Dr. Cogswell, was one of peculiar burdens and responsibilities. 
In 1827 the Presbyterian Education Society had been united with 
the American, and bore the name of the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society. This addition greatly enlarged the 
field of operations, and increased the complications of the work. It 
came to pass also that, between the years 1830 and 1840, the list 
of men aided by the society grew into such proportions as had not 
been known before and have not been known since. For three or 
four years between 1835 and 1840, more than a thousand young 
men stood enrolled upon the society’s list, looking to its treasury for 
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aid. The care of the society during those years was a heavy and 
anxious one. It was exceedingly difficult to provide the funds for 
so large an expenditure. 

In 1827 the society began the publication of the American Quar- 
terly Register, which reached fifteen volumes, when it was suspend- 
ed. There are a goodly number of persons in the land who know 
the exceeding value of those fifteen volumes, and would not be with- 
out them as books of reference for hardly any consideration. The 
earlier volumes were prepared under the joint care of Dr. Cornelius 
and Prof. B. B. Edwards, D.D., afterwards of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. After Dr. Cornelius had passed away, Prof. Ed- 
wards had charge of the work, alone, or nearly so, till the ninth 
volume was completed in 1837. The volumes from the tenth to the 
thirteenth, inclusive, were issued under the mutual labor and care 
of Dr. Cogswell and Prof. Edwards. Rev. S. H. Riddel (appoint- 
ed secretary after Dr. Cogswell’s resignation in 1841) and Prof. 
Edwards issued the fourteenth volume together, and Mr. Riddel had 
sole charge of the final volume, the fifteenth. 

During the eleven years of Dr. Cogswell’s connection with the 
society, there can be no doubt that he led a very busy and toilsome 
life. The railroad age was just coming in when he finished his 
labors in this connection. His long journeys throughout New Eng- 
land and the middle states had to be made chiefly by stages. These, 
joined to his office work, must have kept him in incessant activity. 
Rev. Mr. Jameson, from whom we have already quoted, has pre- 
pared some comparative statistics covering this period, which are 
certainly very suggestive. It will be remembered that the society 
began its operations in 1816, and Dr. Cogswell resigned his office 
of secretary in 1841, after serving as secretary between nine and 
ten years, and as General Agent about two years. Mr. Jameson 
says: “Of the three thousand three hundred and eighty-nine bene- 
ficiaries, two thousand five hundred and sixty-three had been aided 
during this time, being nearly three-quarters of the whole number 
who had then been assisted by the institution. Of the eight hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand dollars then raised by the society, six 
hundred and fifty-two thousand were contributed during the period 
of his connection with it, being more than three-quarters of all the 
money hitherto brought into the treasury of the society.” 

In the early part of the year 1841 Dr. Cogswell received the ap- 
pointment of Professor of National Education and of History in Dart- 
mouth College, and on the 8th of March of the same year resigned 
his office of secretary. He was persuaded to remain with the soci- 
ety till the appointment of a successor, so that his resignation did 
not take effect until the close of the society’s financial year, April 30, 
1841. 

To go back to Dartmouth College was almost like going to an 
ancestral home, he himself and so many of his kindred and friends 
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having been graduated there. The professorship to which he was 
appointed in the college was a new one, and its duties were not very 
clearly defined. In fact it was left very much to him to shape its 
meaning and end, according to his own judgment. He filled this 
office from 1841 to 1844, and was its only occupant, no successor 
to him having since been appointed. 

He left Dartmouth to enter upon his duties as President and Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Gilmanton Theological Seminary. This Sem- 
inary had been only recently founded. It was set in motion in 1835. 
In the year 1840 it had twenty-six students, and the number of its 
alumni was then twenty-six. At that time the number of theologi- 
cal students in New England was large, and the Gilmanton School 
of Theology had a brief season of hope and expectation, but was 
not destined to an enduring prosperity. He closed his connection 
with the institution by resignation, November 12, 1846. 

The associations and experiences of Dr. Cogswell for some fifteen 
or sixteen years previous to the last date, had been such as to inter- 
est him greatly in matters historical and antiquarian. His natural 
tastes ran also in the same direction. In different years, about this 
period, he was chosen an honorary or corresponding member of 
many societies of this general character, such as the Historical So- 
cieties of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Georgia, as also of 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

He was elected a corresponding member of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, April 8, 1846. This was in the very in- 
fancy of this organization. In this connection there fell to his lot 
the honorable task of editing the first volume of the “ New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register.” .The title-page of this first 
volume bears the name, “ Rev. William Cogswell, D.D., Editor.” 
We call this an honorable task, both because it was well performed, 
and because it was giving shape and character to a periodical which 
has grown to be one of great importance. The RecGisTer is now 
passing through the thirty-seventh year of its existence, or, what 
amounts to the same, its thirty-seventh volume. We think we are 
correct in saying that there is no Quarterly now existing in the 
land which, if put to auction sale (the whole work), will bring as 
much per volume as the Historical and Genealogical Register. 
Dr. Cogswell, when he was carefully at work over those pages in 
the years 1846 and 7, was laying the foundations of a larger struc- 
ture than he himself knew. 

Just before, and partly contemporaneous with the work above 
mentioned, he was editing the “New Hampshire Repository,” of 
which only two volumes were ever published, and the last one not 
complete. 

He was editor for a time of the “ Massachusetts Observer,” a 
newspaper publised in Georgetown, Mass. 
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He edited also the sixth volume of the “ New Hampshire Histo- 
rical Collections.” This was the closing literary work of his life, 
reaching down into the year 1850. 

Two years before, a heavy affliction had fallen upon him from 
which he never fully recovered. His only son, William Strong 
Cogswell, a member of the senior class in Dartmouth College, 
nineteen years old, was taken away by death. His name stands on 
the Dartmouth General Catalogue with the class of 1848, his de- 
gree of A.B. having been conferred after his death. He was a young 
man of excellent scholarship and high promise, and the light of life 
in the father seemed almost to go out at this untimely death. He lin- 
gered and labored on for two years more, dying in 1850. 

His wife and two daughters survived him, another daughter hay- 
ing died in early infancy. The widow died March 31, 1857. The 
eldest of the two daughters, Mary Joanna, is now the wife of Rev. 
Ephraim O. Jameson, pastor of the Congregational Church in East 
Medway, Mass., and the youngest daughter, Caroline Strong, usu- 
ally makes her home with her sister. 

Rev. Mr. Jameson has for some years been engaged in the pre- 
paration of the genealogy of the Cogswell Family, in which he has 
carefully traced to the present time the descendants of John Cogs- 
well, of Ipswich (1635). From such opportunities as we have 
had of noticing the progress of this work, which now draws near 
completion, we doubt not it will be admirably done and every way 
worthy of its subject. The Cogswell family in this country has in 
every generation had a goodly number of men and women who have 
filled high and responsible places, and exerted a large influence upon 
society. The generation now upon the stage of active life is no ex- 
ception. The name abides in dignity and honor. 

The writings of Dr. Cogswell, from the nature of his life-work, 
were largely miscellaneous, and if they could be found and gathered 
together, would make volumes. Some of his published pamphlets 
and works are the following : 

Nature and Extent of the Atonement. Sermon on Communion 
Sabbath. Boston, 1816, pp. 12. 

Sermon containing a Brief History of South Church and Parish 
in Dedham. Dedham, 1816, pp. 23. 

Sermon before Auxiliary Education Society of Norfolk County. 
1826, pp. 26. :, 

Religious Liberty. Fast Sermon. Boston, 1828, pp. 22. 

Valedictory Discourse at South Dedham. Boston, 1830, pp. 28. 

Theological Class Book. 1832. 

Harbinger of the Millennium. Boston, 1833. 

Assistant to Family Religion: Manual of Theology and Devo- 
tion. Boston, 1828 and 1836. 

Letters to Young Men preparing for the Ministry. Boston, 1837. 

Christian Philanthropist. Boston, 1839. 
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Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., was president of Dartmouth College 
at the time of Dr. Cogswell’s connection with the institution as pro- 
fessor. Rev. Mr. Jameson, in his Memorial Sketch, has quoted at 
length Dr. Lord’s testimony to the character and worth of Dr. 
Cogswell. One distinction made by Dr. Lord is a very nice and 
important one, and those who knew Dr. Cogswell in the days of his 
activity will recognize the beauty and force of the following para- 
graph. “ He was,” says Dr. L., “the most remarkable instance I 
have ever known of a strong self-love in a christian mind never ex- 
alting itself against the love of God, and never degenerating into 
selfishness. That is a great virtue. I never knew the time when 
the question was between himself and God, or between himself and 
man, that he did not with a hearty disinterestedness and a child-like 
humility, and with affectionate weeping, cast himself down that man 
might be benefited and God glorified.” 

That is xery remarkable testimony, and shows, at the same time, 
what a keen and philosophical observer of character Dr. Lord was, 
and how well Dr. Cogswell stood the test of his close and discern- 


ing scrutiny. 


In bringing this article to a close, and as a brief summary of all 
that has gone before, it may be said that Dr. Cogswell’s life was 
cast in a very important period of our New England and of our na- 
tional history. It was a transition period, when we as a nation 
were passing out from our narrow domain along the Atlantic shore 


into the vast reaches of the west. It was a period when the gate- 
ways of the European world were thrown wide open to let the hur- 
rying millions depart to their new homes. It was a period of change 
and organization. It is sufficient to say that Dr. Cogswell acted 
his part well in this forming and transforming period of our nation’s 
history. When he died in 1850 the country was a very different 
one from that on which he had opened his eyes in 1787, and a can- 
did judgment would allow that he had borne an important part in 
bringing about great and beneficent changes. He lived a busy, 
earnest, useful, christian life, and left behind a fair and honored 


name. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL 
Society, January 3, 1883. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


Once MORE! Though so oft repeated, I am here to rejoice 
with you in the progress and prosperity of our association, once 
more to accept with heartfelt gratitude the honor which you have so 
often conferred on me, and once more to exchange congratulations 
with you that we still live to prosecute our noble work. 

Another year, with its lights and shadows, has taken its flight, 
and has borne away to the spirit land many of our associates and 
beloved friends. 

The whole number of deaths for the past year, as will be seen by 
the Report of the Rev. Dr. Tarbox, our historiographer, is thirty- 
one. The average of their lives is seventy-one years, eleven months 
and four days, being a little over the period allotted by the good Book 
to man; and it may be interesting to know that the average life of 
our deceased members for the last ten years has been very nearly as 
great, namely, seventy years, eight months and twenty-three days. 
Only one of the officers of the Society, William Duane, Esq., honorary 
vice president for Pennsylvania, has died during the year. He had 
good New England blood in his veins, his mother, Deborah Bache, 
having been a grand-daughter of the celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. He was a man of historical and literary tastes, and was 
an author and editor of ability. 

Among other members more especially distinguished: in official 
and private life, or for their devotion to historical researches, we may 
name the following: Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester, LL.D., D.C.L., 
of London, the eminent antiquary, a native of this country, who, at 
his death, confessedly stood at the head of the genealogists of the 
English speaking race; the Hon. Frederick DePeyster, LL.D., of 
New York city, president of the New York Historical Society ; the 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy, LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., a learned 
investigator of early American history, who held a high rank alike 
in literary, political and business circles; the Hon. Alexander H. 
Bullock, LL.D., of Worcester, the able orator, who filled with 
distinction*the executive chair of this commonwealth; Delano A. 
Goddard, Esq., the high-toned editor, whose life adds lustre to the 
journalism of this land; Gen. William Sutton, of Salem, who wor- 
thily filled important military, political and masonic offices; the 
Hon. John P. Healy, LL.D., solicitor of the city of Boston, an 
independent and learned councillor; the Hon. Ezra Wilkinson and 
the Hon. John P. Putnam, impartial judges, who honored the bench. 
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of this State; the Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., the learned divine, 
and the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., the eloquent preacher ; the 
Hon. Otis Norcross and the Hon. James D. Green, who acceptably 
filled the office of Mayor in the sister cities of Boston and Cambridge ; 
the Hon. James S. Pike, of Calais, an able journalist, who had held 
the office of United States minister to the Hague; Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, F.S.A., of Stratford-on-Avon, England, celebrated as an 
antiquary and author; and William H. Allen, LL.D., of Philadel- 
phia, the honored president of Girard College, who for eight years 
was president of the American Bible Society. 

Special notice by resolutions and appropriate remarks has been 
taken by the Society in regard to some of the most prominent of 
these associates, and memorial sketches of others, who have died 
during the past year, have been read, published in the Historical and 
Genealogical Register, and placed in the archives of the Society. 

I would not fail to record in our proceedings the decease of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson and William 
Barton Rogers, with whom some of us have been connected in other 
associations—the poet, the philosopher, the scientist—three great 
lights of our western hemisphere, whose names will forever live to 
grace the pages of American History. It was my great privilege 
to be intimately associated with Prof. Rogers, from the establishment 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to the day of his death. 
He was its first president, and discharged the duties of the chair with 
extraordinary ability and fidelity. He held a most prominent place 
in the scientific and classical world. He was pre-eminently a man 
of progress, ardently devoted to science, and especially interested 
in the welfare of young men. He will long be remembered for 
his remarkable fitness for the position which he occupied, for the 
expanding interest which he had awakened in the public mind in 
behalf of the Institute, and for the confidence which he had inspired 
by his plans for its advancement. 

These were all benefactors to our race, and I feel quite sure that 
the world will accord to them a fame which history will cheerfully 
preserve and posterity gratefully cherish. We mourn the loss of these 
friends ; but let us not murmur or repine. God knows what is best 
for us. Some of us are also nearing the river; the lights of a new 
morning are brightening on the other side. 

Soon we shall reach that blissful shore, 
Where life’s rough wave will surge no more, 


There we shall wake to new-born light, * 
A day eternal without night! 


But whether life be short or long, let us still work on, so that 
when the angel shall come to waft us over, he may find that we have 
garnered up some precious fruits for those that may come after us 
—some that-neither he, nor time nor tide can destroy—some that 
shall live when we are dead, 
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It gives me unfeigned pleasure to state that, as will be seen by 
the Report of the Committee, good progress has been made on the 
third volume in the series of the Memorial Biographies of deceased 
members. These volumes are among the most interesting and 
valuable in our library, and their publication is carrying out the 
benevolent design of the founder—to preserve and hand down to 
posterity the names of those who have aided us in our work, and to 
perpetuate the memory of good men and good deeds. These are 
great incentives to virtue and progress. Nothing, if we except 
the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, has given 
such promise of usefulness as this undertaking, and I know I 
express the feelings of every member of our Society when I say, 
that we are under great obligations to the committee who have had 
charge of the preparation and publication of these volumes, for their 
gratuitous labors, and for the admirable manner in which they have 
discharged their delicate and important trust. 

These volumes, as was stated last year, do not embalm the memo- 
ry of a single class alone, but of all classes of those whose lives have 
been benefactions to mankind, and which offer noble examples for 
imitation to the generations that are to succeed us. One or more 
volumes, it is expected, will be issued every year, and will contain in 
coming time biographies of thousands of the leading and influential 
men of New England, which will constitute a collection of the most 
useful biography in this or any other land. Members should there- 
fore be prompt in securing these precious volumes, as they appear, 
before the limited edition is exhausted. Every family in New Eng- 
land should have the complete series. 

During the year we have received the gift of many valuable books 
in the departments of family and local history. The specific men- 
tion of these gifts at our monthly meetings by our Corresponding 
Secretary, is a new feature introduced during the past year. It 
furnishes an opportunity for the communication of a great variety of 
interesting and important information of a bibliographical and his- 
torical character. In addition to many useful books and some unique 
manuscripts, we have received other precious memorials, such as por- 
traits of distinguished men, the seals of societies and corporations, and 
other antiques and relics of the past. Among the rest but not the 
least, I desire to speak particularly of the chair that once belonged 
to the memorable John Hancock, the first signer of the Declaration 
of American Independence, and the first governor of the State of 
Massachusetts. This chair I occupy to-day on this platform for the 
second time. Its coverings of worsted damask, in old gold, as we 
saw it at the December meeting, worn almost to shreds by a century’s 
use, has not been removed, but is overspread and concealed by a sub- 
stantial covering of claret-colored leather, rich and lasting, and finely 
harmonizing with the splendid old mahogany of the chair itself. I beg 
to bespeak for this antique, so closely associated with the birth-day 
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of our national existence, another century of dignified usefulness, as 
it may be occupied successively by the future Presidents of this So- 
ciety. I must not omit to add, gentlemen, that we are indebted to 
the Rev. Mr. Slafter for the gift of this ancient chair, and for the 
appropriate and expensive covering in which it appears before us 
to-day for the first time. 

By the reports which are to be submitted to-day, it will be 
seen that our Society is in a very healthful and progressive 
state. The continued interest manifested in our welfare by the pub- 
lic, and by the historical societies of our own and other lands, gives 
us the most gratifying evidence that our work is appreciated, and 
confirms our faith in its usefulness in the future. The spirit 
of enterprise, activity and personal sacrifice which has so long char- 
acterized the labors of our members, still continues, and from this 
the world is reaping a rich harvest of historical and genealogical 
knowledge, especially of that which pertains to our own New Eng- 
land. The judicious management of our funds, under the policy 
that not a dollar shall be pledged or expended until it has been 
received, has given the important assurance that bequests and dona- 
tions will be securely invested, and their income applied to the ob- 
jects for which it was designed. In this connection it should also 
be gratefully remembered that all the services rendered in past time 
by our various officers and committees, with the exception of the 
librarian and his assistants, have been made without any compen- 
sation whatever. We are deeply sensible of the debt of gratitude 
we owe for these acts of personal devotion. Nor would we ever for- 
get those other benefactors who have contributed funds for the pur- 
chase of this House, and the care of our Library. 

Much has been accomplished, but we cannot stop here. The 
work must goon! And for this purpose we must have an enlarge- 
ment of this House. 

In my last address I stated that the time would soon come when 
we should need additional library accommodation, and a larger fire- 
proof room for the preservation of such books, manuscripts and other 
valuables as could not be duplicated, and that we were morally 
bound to provide the means of protecting them from the ravages of 
fire. This subject was referred to our Board of Directors, and I 
confidently anticipated that this most desirable object would ere this 
have been accomplished; but ill health and other circumstances, 
that could not be controlled, have prevented its execution to this 
time. The constant growth of our membership, and the continued 
acquisitions to our library, render this enlargement imperatively 
necessary. The time has arrived when it must be done; and if life 
and strength are given me, with the kind assistance of friends, it 
shall be accomplished. 

The present period has become memorable in the history of our 
land for the recognizance of important events. The numerous 
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centennial celebrations which have occurred during the past few 
years have inspired a very general desire for researches into town 
and local annals, and have added valuable material to the stores 
of our historical societies. 

Among those at which I have been called on to respond for our 
Society, may especially be named, the commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Daniel Webster, New England’s most 
illustrious son. In our own State this was celebrated by the Marsh- 
field Club, the Alumni of Dartmouth College resident here, and 
by the Webster Historical Society. 5 

To this may be added the municipal celebration of the renovation 
and re-dedication of the Old State House, and the occupation of its 
time-honored halls by the Bostonian Society. Most heartily do we 
rejoice in the establishment of that Society, which had its birth 
within the walls of this House, and more especially do we rejoice 
in the wisdom manifested by our city fathers, in compliance 
with our own and other requests, for the restoration as far as 
possible of this venerable structure to its original appearance. 
And here let me thank our associate member, Mr. William H. 
Whitmore, one of the commission, for the judicious and persistent 
manner with which he executed the trust committed to his charge. 
Nothing could be more grateful to the American people than the 
preservation of this sacred relic of by-gone days, which like the 
Old South and Faneuil Hall are henceforth to be places of 
historical association, forever to be cherished in the hearts of our 
people as memorials of those great historical. and thrilling events 
connected with the days of the American Revolution. Other 
structures have risen and will continue to rise in beauty and colos- 
sal proportions to add to the glory of our goodly city, but I feel quite 
sure that none will ever possess more hallowed associations than 
this same Old State House, where American independence drew its 
first breath ; where Otis, Adams, Quincy and Warren stood forth in 
defence of human rights. Long may it stand, and on its altars may 
the sacred fires of Liberty never cease to burn ! 

But the most conspicuous celebration of the year was the centen- 
nial commemoration of the birth of Daniel Webster, by the Web- 
ster Historical Society, at Marshfield, Oct. 13, on the ground where 
now rest the remains of that great man. 

This celebration was honored by representatives of civic and 
military bodies—the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
the first military organization on this continent, performing the duty 
of escort. But a distinguishing feature of the occasion was the 
presence of the President of the United States with members of his 
eabinet, his Excellency Governor Long. who presided on the occa- 
sion, his Honor Mayor Green, of Boston, the governors of. other 
States, with numerous officials and thousands of citizens of our own 
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and other States, who had come to do honor to the memory of the 
great statesman, orator and jurist. 

We claim Mr. Webster as New England’s illustrious son, the 
great apostle of constitutional authority and national rights, but he 
was too much the benefactor of mankind to be appropriated by any 
one nation under the sun, bearing ever in his great heart the wel- 
fare of the world. His lessons of political wisdom and his love of 
country are among the choicest memorials of American history. 
His hatred of despotic power still thunders in our ears, and will 
continue to reverberate down the long line of generations while there 
shall be a despot on a throne. No political leader for centuries has 
wielded so powerful an influence in behalf of constitutional authority, 
the safety of all republics and the sheet anchor of our hopes. He 
was, like Moses, the chief figure of his time. His teachings have 
become household words, inwrought by the teaching of our schools. 
They are as familiar as lessons of Holy Writ, interwoven with 
every fibre of our nation’s prosperity, and without which who shall 
say that we should now have a commonwealth, a constitution or a 
union of these states? Well do we remember his majestic form, his 
noble brow, his matchless eloquence, as he stood before us the very 
impersonation of greatness and power, towering above all his com- 
peers as the granite crest of the heaven-piercing mountains under 
whose shade he was born. He was a star that never sets! Who 
that knew his love of universal freedom and human rights—who 
that heard his terrible denunciations of arbitrary and despotic power, 
his memorable words on Bunker’s heights, in Faneuil Hall and on 
the floor of Congress, burning with love of country, liberty and 
union, can ever forget them?—words that are imbedded in the 
soul of every true American,—“Our COUNTRY, OUR WHOLE COUN- 
TRY, AND NOTHING BUT OUR COUNTRY! LIBERTY AND UNION, 
ONE AND INSEPARABLE, NOW AND FOREVER! !”—words that shall 
blaze and thoughts that shall burn to illumine the pages of history 
down to the latest period of time. In the words of the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, when speaking of “that bright northern star,” 
“Make any deduction that you may in its path across the sky, still, 
still, there is radiance and glory enough left, as we contemplate its 
whole golden track, to make us feel and acknowledge that it had no 
fellow in our firmament.” 

One of the most noticeable centennial celebrations this year, was 
that in Philadelphia, commemorating the two hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival in America of William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. A whole week was devoted to it. It began with historical 
addresses from pastors of churches in that city, Sunday, October 
22d, and was followed on successive days by civil, military and 
masonic parades and pageants. The number of persons who took 
part in the parades or saw them has been estimated at not less than 
a million and three quarters. The arrival of the founder of Penn- 
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sylvania in his own colony took place October 29, 1682, old style, 
corresponding to November 8, new style. This event was com- 
memorated in a more quiet way by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, on the 8th of last November. 

The year 1882 has also seen the completion of three centuries 
since the reformation of the calendar by Pope Gregory XIII. in 
1582. The tercentenary of this event occurred on the 15th of Oc- 
tober last, but I have no knowledge that there was any celebration 
of it. Its occurrence, however, was noted in the Historical and 
Genealogical Register, and in some of the newspapers of the day ; 
and Mr. William E. Foster, of Providence, a member of this So- 
ciety, made it the subject of an article in his Monthly Refereace 
Lists. 

The great interest which has of late years been manifested in 
geographical, archeological, astronomical, historical and other 
researches, is still on the alert. Every day witnesses the establish- 
ment of institutions for the advancement of these objects, and every 
year brings to light discoveries, inventions and acquisitions which 
astonish and electrify mankind, thus adding momentum to the great 
wheel of modern progress and improvement, which are ultimately to 
bring together in the bonds of civilization and christian fellowship 
the nations of the earth. But I have so often spoken of these signs 
of progress that I shall not task your patience with their repetition. 
We should, however, record in our transactions of the past year 
some notice of the great events in the astronomical world. Among 
them should be mentioned the transit of Venus, which occurred 
December 6th, moving in a direct line across the sun’s disk, 
a similar transit having taken place just eight years ago. 
These transits are among the important astronomical events of our 
present century, and have awakened universal interest throughout 
the world. Five transits only, which have been observed and re- 
corded, have occurred in the history of all past time, those of 1639, 
1761, 1769, 1874 and 1882. Nor will mankind witness another 
until 1214 years shall have passed, or in the year of our Lord 2004. 
Hundreds of expeditions, public and private, both in our own and in 
foreign countries, were organized and sent to convenient stations to 
witness the transit on the 6th of December. Its importance can 
hardly be over-estimated, furnishing, as is expected, data for ascer- 
taining the distance between the earth and the sun, the correction of 
lunar tables, and for solving many other astronomical problems. 

This year has also witnessed the appearance of Cruls’s comet, one of 
the largest and most brilliant of any on record, rising with the dawn 
as though it were the herald of a new morn, and had come to sweep 
the heavens with its broad fiery tail, and open a pathway for the 
God of Day. 

The old theories in regard to the antiquity of our race on this 
continent, its government and progress anterior to the discovery 
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of Columbus, have been much changed, and are involved in 
doubt. I shall on this occasion confine my remarks to the origin 
and progress of historical studies in New England. We have 
been favored by an array of able and faithful laborers in this field. 
The early governors of the Plymouth and the Massachusetts colonies 
laid a solid foundation for the history of New England. Gov. Brad- 
ford’s work on the Plymouth Plantation narrates the heroic endurance 
of the Pilgrim Fathers—both before and after they landed on our 
shores—which has so often been the theme of the orator and the poet. 
Gov. Winthrop’s History of New England furnishes an equally 
valuable narrative of the events in the Massachusetts colony, and to 
some extent in the neighboring colonies. These works show the rise 
of institutions that have had a marked influence on the destinies of 
our country. Though Winthrop’s work remained in manuscript 
till within the life-time of some now living, and Bradford’s was first 
published in our own times, yet their contents were in part made 
public by the extracts of the early New England writers on historical 
subjects. Not a few tracts, preserving the history of important events 
in our annals and the characteristics of the colonists of these shores, 
written by residents of or transient visitors to this country, were 
also printed at the time. 

A few years before King Philip’s war, Nathaniel Morton,—a 
nephew of Gov. Bradford, and son of George Morton, supposed to 
be the editor of what is known as Mourt’s Relation,—published 
his New England’s Memorial. He was much indebted to his 
uncle’s manuscript for the facts in this compilation. Several years 
later two Massachusetts clergymen, the Rev. William Hubbard of 
Ipswich, and the Rev. Increase Mather of Boston, wrote works upon 
the history of New England and also histories of the Indian wars 
that had convulsed these infant colonies. The two books on the 
Indian wars and Mather’s Early History of New England were 
printed soon after they were written, but Hubbard’s New England 
remained in manuscript till our own day. Roger Clap, Joshua 
Scottow and others, also preserved for us narratives relating to the 
early days of these colonies. 

But the first person of truly antiquarian tastes, who appeared in 
New England, was Judge Samuel Sewall, who has been styled “ the 
father of American antiquaries,” of whom an original portrait belongs 
to our Society; and a memoir of whom was published in the first 
volume of our “Register.” Samuel Sewall was born at Bishop 
Stoke, England, March 28, 1652, and was brought when a 
youth by his parents to New England. He was educated at Harvard 
College, from which he graduated in 1671. He held many offices of 
honor and trust in the colony, and was at one time Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court. He died at Boston, January 1, 1730. His 
diary, lately published by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
throws a flood of light upon contemporary public events, in many 
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of which he himself participated. Besides being the annalist of his 
own times, he indulged his antiquarian tastes by gathering up and 
preserving the memorials of the fathers, inquiring diligently of aged 
persons and entering in writing in his books facts concerning the 
early days of the colony. 

The Rev. Cotton Mather deserves the next place among those 
who have gathered up memorials of the fathers of New England. 
He was born in Boston, February 12, 1663, and was also educated 
at Harvard, where he graduated in 1678. He was the son of the 
Rey. Dr. Increase Mather, probably the earliest native author in 
New England, of whom I have before spoken. Dr. Cotton Mather died 
in his native town, Feb. 13, 1728. He deserves great praise for 
what he did to preserve the history of his native land. Though 
some recent writers have depreciated his labors, it would be difficult 
to write the annals of New England without the aid of his writings. 

The Rev. Thomas Prince follows, whose learning and antiquarian 
labors are well known, and whose name the “Prince Society” and its 
valuable series of publications honors and commemorates. Besides 
his Annals of New England, his occasional sermons and his historical 
and biographical contributions to the newspapers, he collected a 
large library of New England literature, a rich legacy to our own 
times, still preserved without material loss, which is now one of the 
most useful portions of the Public Library of this city. Judge 
Sewall was also a collector of books, though his library has 
long since been scattered. There was an intimate acquaintance 
between these two antiquaries and book collectors, owing no doubt 
to the similarity of their tastes, which was strengthened by the fact 
that Prince was a colleague of Sewall’s son as minister of the Old 
South church, at which Sewall himself was a worshipper. The 
Rev. Mr. Prince died October 22, 1758. 

Governor Thomas Hutchinson followed Prince, and his History of 
Massachusetts still holds a high place among our historical books. 
It will never be superseded, as it is an original authority on many 
matters. After the Revolution, the Rev. Jeremy Belknap is the 
most prominent figure among New England antiquaries and histo- 
rians. His History of New Hampshire and his American Biography 
are models of historic research and critical sagacity. 

These and the other persevering workers in the antiquarian field 
who followed them, among whom Dr. John Farmer, the Hon. 
James Savage, LL.D., and Samuel Gardner Drake, A.M., are 
conspicuous, laid a good foundation for the work of our own and 
kindred societies. Indeed Dr. Belknap was a founder of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, the first institution of the kind in this 
country ; Dr. Farmer was one of the founders of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, and Mr. Drake was one of the founders 
of this Society. 

Since the origin of historical societies in this country, less than a 
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century ago, a host of these and kindred societies have sprung up in 
all parts of our country, the North, the South, the East and the West, 
The Massachusetts Historical Society was formed in 1790, and four- 
teen years later, in 1804, New York followed the example of Massa- 
chusetts and formed a State Historical Society. Eight years later, in 
1812, the American Antiquarian Society was formed. State His- 
torical Societies were formed in Maine and Rhode Island in the 
year 1822; in New Hampshire in 1823; in Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania in 1825; in Michigan in 1828; in Virginia in 1832; in 
Vermont and Kentucky in 1838 ; in Georgia in 1839, and in Mary- 
land in 1843. 

In January, 1845, the New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety was formed, and in the same year the New Jersey Historical 
Society. Since then there have been state historical societies formed 
in Alabama, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Kansas. Some of these societies have ceased to exist, and in a few 
cases other organizations have been formed to supply their places. 
At the present time there are state societies in all the original states 
of the Union, except, perhaps, North Carolina, while nearly if not 
quite two-thirds of the present galaxy of states have such institu- 
tions. Some of the latest formed are at least the equals of their 
elder sisters in enterprise and zeal as well as in the work they have 
accomplished. The legislatures of some of the western states have 
wisely made appropriations to their historical societies, and this 
liberal endowment has been returned to the givers four fold in the 
materials for history which have been preserved from destruction for 
them. Wisconsin was, I think, the first state to make appropria- 
tions for this purpose. This was more than a quarter of a century 
ago; and no year has since passed without such a gift from the 
treasury of the State. The New York Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Society, organized in 1869, has done an important service for 
the family history of that State. 

Besides state societies we have county, city, town and other local 
historical associations, among which may be named the Pilgrim So- 
ciety at Plymouth ; the Long Island Historical Society at Brooklyn, 
N.Y. the Old Colony Historical Society at Taunton ; the New Haven 
Colony and New London County historical societies in Connecticut ; 
the Chicago Historical Society in Illinois; the Buffalo Historical 
Society in the State of New York; and the Dorchester, Natick, and 
Weymouth historical societies in Massachusetts. The last named 
society has given an earnest of much future usefulness by the valuable 
contribution to our historical literature, its first volume of collections. 
And to these may be added the Bostonian Society, and the Webster 
Historical Society. 

These associations have incited the careful preservation and pub- 
lication of public records and original documents. They have been 
the forerunners of innumerable town histories and biographies ; and 
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have prompted local celebrations and the public commemoration of 
eminent men and notable events. Future generations will reap a 
rich historical harvest from the seed they have sown. 

The influence of historical pursuits may be classed not only as one 
of the most beneficial to ourselves, but as one of the most bene- 
ficent to mankind, and the more we instil into the minds of the 
rising generation the lessons of wisdom, patriotism and virtue which 
they teach, the more will their souls become imbued with the value 
of the great principles upon which the world must ever depend 
for its prosperity and happiness. 

History is the store-house of wisdom and genius—the progress 
and results of human intelligence—all intended to guide us on the 
journey of life, to warn us of the shoals and quicksands, and point 
out the paths to honor, usefulness and renown. 

History is the voice of wisdom crying aloud down the long line of 
ages,—" this is the way, walk ye therein.” History opens to us the 
great book of human life,—presents to our view the panorama of 
times long gone by,—photographs the form and visage of the age, 
warning us as with living illustrations to avoid the bad, and in- 
spiring the soul with sublime aspirations to imitate the examples of 
the good. Who can review the history of the American Republic 
and not see in it the hand of Providence,—the workings of those 
great principles of civil and religious freedom which have given us 
the most perfect and free government on the face of the globe, 
nor perceive that they must forever constitute the basis of all 
prosperous governments on earth. 

But for the history of this republic, and its benign influ- 
ence on the nations of the earth, who shall say that the spirit of 
civil and religious freedom which is now thundering in the ears of cruel 
and despotic power might not be still sleeping as in the ages which 
preceded the landing of our fathers on these shores? 

With the coming of the Pilgrims and the Puritans to these shores 
a new era dawned on the civil and religious freedom of the world. 
The principles for which they sacrificed their all have not only re- 
deemed this land from despotic rule, but their blessed influence gives 
promise of that glorious day which is to bind together the 
nations of the earth in one great family of love and good will, — 
making them one in a common interest—one in fraternal regard 
and one in efforts for the welfare of mankind. To doubt this 
would be to doubt the word of Him who hath promised that the day 
shall come “ when the lion and the lamb shall lie down together and 
nations learn war no more.” Though terrible as the conflict may 
yet be between despotic power and human rights, we believe that the 
golden era is coming when the bloody sword shall be sheathed, and 
peace wreath her olive leaves around the nations of the earth. QO, 
yes, it’s coming yet, 

« When man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 
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The cause of American Liberty is the cause of Heaven. Blessed 
be God, its bright bow of promise hath encircled our happy land. 
From sea to sea, o’er hill and vale and mountain peak it has scat- 
tered broad-cast its blessings ; numerous as the flowers which deck 
its bosom, all radiant with the gleamings of that millennial day 
when universal freedom, equal rights and good will to men, shall be 
the countersign of the nations of the earth. And what more dutiful 
or grateful service can we render to our country and the world than 
to hand down to those that may come after us the history of our 
civilization. Let us then continue this noble work, and though 
we may be called from our labors on earth, let us feel assured 
that others will rise up to fill our places. We shall die, but our 
Society shall live, and generations yet unborn shall bless the men 
who founded it and have fostered it, and set it forward on its noble 
mission. So may it be! Let the light of American history, so 
rich and luminous with blessings to mankind, continue to shine 
with brighter and brighter light until the perfect day. And when 
the historian of some far distant age shall be asked, whence 
came these glorious principles which have redeemed the world 
from despotic power and made the nations of the earth one in 
union and one in destiny, may he be able to say—From the United 
States of America, THE LAND OF LIBERTY AND UNION, THE HOME 
OF THE FREE. 

We would not forget our mother land, from whose kindred blood 
we derived those heaven-born principles which she now so 
graciously appreciates. How truly did the Rev. Canon Farrar express 
these sentiments on the occasion of the unveiling of the Raleigh win- 
dow in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, presented in behalf of 
our countrymen by our beloved citizen Robert C. Winthrop. 
After alluding to some of the early discoveries, especially New- 
foundland, in America, he said, “And what is America now! 
A mighty civilization, destined, perhaps, to surpass our own—a 
land of illimitable hopes, spreading our race and tongue from 
a narrow island to a boundless continent. If glorious has been 
our legacy to her, glorious too have been her gifts to us. She 
has given us a type by the Puritans of New England, a type of 
manhood at once manful and godly, practical and enthusiastic, 
prudent and self-sacrificing.” These were his words, and with 
what a loving christian spirit does he speak of the friendly re- 
lations which exist between us and the mother country. “ Hence- 
forth we are brother nations—brothers in amity—brothers by the 
tongue that Milton and Shakspeare spoke—brothers by the memo- 
ries of a common Bible—brothers for the progress and freedom of 
the world—brothers to colonize and civilize, until no wind can 
sweep the earth that does not bear the echoes of an English voice. 
She has a vast work to do. Will she keep her name inviolate?” 
O yes, my reverend sir, our Declaration has been made and we 
believe it will stand, 
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«« While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls a wave.” 


Yes! England and America shall stand side by side for the 
progress and freedom of the world, and then, in your own words, 
‘under the banner of the cross, and in the name of God, the 
mighty and merciful— 


* Come, the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will crush them.’” 


How rapid the march of intelligence and civilization in our day ! 
Nearly half of all the papers and periodicals of the world are now 
published in our mother tongue, giving promise that it may become 
the universal language of mankind. How sublime the developments 
of science, and the power of man over nature, thus confirming the 
words of the good book: “Thou madest man to have dominion over 
the works of thy hand,” and foreshadowing the time when shall 
be realized the declaration “Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 
How marvellous the increase of our population, rising in our own 
day from five millions to more than fifty-five millions of souls! 
How vast the expanse of our territory! How magnificent the re- 
sources of our republic! The past year has been more unexampled 
for the extension of internal improvements—the opening up and 
occupation of public lands—and the products of our soil, than any 
which has preceded it. 

During the past twelve months we have added— 

To our population more than two millions of souls ; 

To our facilities of intercourse ten thousand miles of railroads ; 

To our cereals more than six hundred million bushels of pre- 
cious grains; to the great staple of the South one million bales of 
cotton more than was ever grown in a year before. 

And our national debt has been decreased more than one hundred 
and sixty millions of dollars. 

I have often spoken of these things, but I deem it proper that we 
should annually take some cognizance in our proceedings of what we 
have seen and are seeing in our own time—some account of events 
and circumstances which have elevated our republic to a commanding 
position among the nations of the earth. ‘lo this, New England 
has contributed largely by the genius and enterprise of her sons. 
Many of the grandest and most extraordinary developments of the 
age have come from the brains of New England men, whose inven- 
tions have annihilated space, relieved toil, suppressed pain, and trans- 
formed animal and human force into stupendous improvements—dis- 
coveries and inventions which shall stand as proud memorials while 
the pulse of gratitude shall beat in the heart, while the iron track 
shall enclasp our land, the mystic wire give voice to thought, or the 
lightning be controlled by the hand of man. I would not assume the 
réle of a prophet, but my hope and faith is that ere another half 
century shall have passed the visions of my brain will be fully 
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realized—when imperial Texas with fertile territory for several states 
—the great valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri, the Columbia, 
Willamette and Pelouse, the Yellowstone, Colorado and Rio Grande, 
and the cotton fields of the south, shall all be brought under cultiva- 
tion—when the banks and borders of our seas, our immense lakes, 
rivers, our railroads and canals, shall be fringed with cities, populous 
towns and smiling villages, and thus the fertile soils of the broad 
Atlantic slope and the immense stretch of the Pacific front encircle a 
republic whose growth, prosperity and power will, I trust, be the 
admiration of the world. 

Nor can I fail to include in this vision of my hopes, that finally, 
the immense territory of our mother land on our North, and the vast 
possessions of Mexico on our South, with whom by the golden chains 
of peace and commerce we are daily becoming more closely united 
in friendship and sympathy, and over whose broad expanse the genius 
of American liberty and enterprise is sure to move, may become one 
with us in the enjoyments which flow from liberty of conscience 
and equal rights; thus verifying the words of scripture, “a land in 
which thou shalt eat bread without scarcity. Thou shalt not lack 
anything in it.” 

When I review the past history of our nation and look forward to 
its future greatness and glory—still to flow on with no backward 
tide—when I reflect on the marvellous progress which we have wit- 
nessed in our own times, my soul yearns for a longer life, for a re- 
duplication of my years, that I might witness the untold grandeur 
and power that it will achieve in the future !—when our vast territory 
shall be filled up with its hundreds of millions, imbued with the love 
of order, law and union, all united in intelligence, enterprise and 
philanthropy so characteristic of American blood,—and, above all, 
that I might see more of the blessed influence of its free institutions, 
our schools and churches so benevolent in their design, and so 
powerful in promoting the civilization and evangelization of the 
world—that I might see our national banner, the emblem of FrEE- 
pom, Prosperity and Power, with its constellation of ever in- 
creasing stars, wave in triumph over a hundred states,—the eagle of 
our liberties still sheltering under her broad wings the strongest, 
most prosperous and independent nation on the globe ! 
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Communicated by the Rev. James P. Lang, of Norton, Mass. 
[Continued from page 20.] 
Baptisms. By Rev. Jonn Burt, Pastor. 
1757. 
May 22. John, son of John and Mary Ingraham. 
June 5. Samuel Royal, son of Stephen and Mary Paine. 
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12. 
19. 


July 31. 
Aug. 21. 
Sept. 25. 


1758. 


Jan. 17. 

29. 
Mar. 12. 
April 23. 


May 28. 


June 25. 
July 16. 
Aug. 27. 


Sept. 3. 


17. 


Oct. 8. 
Nov. 19. 
Dec. 10. 


24, 
31. 

1759. 
Feb. 15. 


Bristol Records. 


George, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Throop. 
Hannah, daut. of James and Sarah Allen. 
Samuel, son of Samuel and Anna Church. 
Joshua, son of John and Mary Gladding. 

John, son of John and Sarah Anthony. 

Josiah, son of Stephen and Mehitable Wardwell. 


Thomas, son of Jonathan and Ann Drown ( Deceased). 
Tabitha, daut. of John and Phebe Wardwell. 
Hannah, daut. of Richard and Lucretia Smith. 
Lydia, daut. of William and Lydia Martindale. 
Billings, son of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron. 
Lydia, daut. of Isaac and Sarah Wardwell. 
Priscilla, daut. of John Jr. and Elizabeth Waldron. 
Phebe, daut. of Capt. Daniel and Phebe Waldron. 
Jonathan, son of Samuel and Elizabeth Bosworth. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Norris. Adult. 

Samuel, son of William and Mary Wardwell. 
Benjamin, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Throop. 
Timothy, son of William and Mary Bosworth. 
John, son of John and Elizabeth Norris. 

Mary, daut. of Samuel and Mary Gladding. 
Abigail, daut. of Jonathan and Mary Peck. 
Samuel, son of Samuel and Priscilla Oxx. 

Mary, daut. of “ 6 as 

Edward, son of Edward and Anstis Talby. 
Thomas, son of Stephen and Mary Paine. 


Mrs. Ruth Holmes. Adult. 

Hannah, daut. of Capt. Joseph and Lydia Reynolds. 

Abigail Wilson. Adult. 

Nathaniel, son of Grindal and Sarah Reynolds. 

Benjamin and William, sons of Henry and Phebe Bosworth ; 
baptized previously on y*® account of sickness, Ye parents own- 
ing ye covenant. 

Samuel, son of William and Mary Lindsey. 

Abigail, daut. of John and Sarah Anthony. 

Molly, daut. of Josiah and Molly Finney. 

Sarah, daut. of Isaac and Sarah Wardwell. 

John, son of John and Dorothy Reynolds. 

William, son of Capt. William and Ruth Holmes. 

George, son of Iaaac and Joyce Young. 

Molly, daut. of Henry and Phebe Bosworth. 

Elizabeth, daut. “ 

Nathaniel, son of “ “ ” 

Elizabeth, daut. of Joseph and Mary Reed. 

Ruth, deut. of 

Hannah, negro woman of Col. Green. 

Scipio and Mary, children of Hannah, a negro woman. 


Ezbon, son of Ezbon (deceased) and Martha Sandford. 
Mary, daut. of “ 
James, son of Stephen and Mehitable Wardwell. 





A 
5. 


12. 


1761. 


March 22. 
29. 
April 12. 
Aug. 16. 
30. 


Sept. 20. 
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John,  } twins of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron. 
Abigail, 


Desire, daut. of William and Lydia Martindale. 

Samuel, son of John and Mary Ingraham. 

Daniel, son of John and Phebe Wardwell. 

Samuel, son of William (deceased) and Mary Wardwell. 
Abigail, daut. of Thomas and Elizabeth Throop. 
Leonard, son of Capt. Daniel and Phebe Waldron. 
Elizabeth, daut. of John and Elizabeth Norris. 

Mrs. Mary Richmond. Adult. 

Thomas, son of Will. and Ruth Holmes. 

Joanna, daut. of “ 

Lucy, dautof “ ” « 

Jonathan, son of Isaac and Sarah Wardwell. 

Jonathan, son of Jonathan and Mary Peck. 

Elizabeth, daut. of Grindal and Sarah Reynolds. 
Gilbert, son of Doct. Ichabod (deceased) and Mary Richmond. 
Samuel, son of James and Sarah Allen. 


Samuel, son of Benjamin and Sarah Smith. 

Sarah, daut. of Samuel and Priscilla Oxx. 

John, son of John and Sarah Anthony. 

John, son of Samuel and Mary Gladding. 

Nathaniel, son of Doct. Ichabod and Abigail Richmond. 
Ruth, daut. of Samuel (deceased) and Elizabeth Bosworth. 
Benjamin, son of Joseph and Mary Reed. 

John, son of John and Sarah May. 

Abigail, daut. “ 

Sarah, “ 6 

Elizabeth,“ “ 

Hannah, “ “ 

Bristow, son of Hannah, Col. Green’s negro woman. 


Priscilla, daut. of William and Lydia Martindale. 

William, son of William and Dorcas Tomlin. She being mem- 
ber of Church of England. 

Elizabeth, daut. of Capt. Daniel and Phebe Waldron. 

Thomas, son of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron. 

William, son of Capt. William and Ruth Holmes. 

Allen, son of John and Phebe Wardwell. 

Nicholas, son of Capt. Jonathan and Mary Peck. 

Joseph, son of Joseph and Rebecca Waldron. 

Elizabeth, daut. “ 

Martha, daut. of Joseph and Martha Finney. 

Benjamin, son of John and Mary Ingraham. 

Rebecca, daut. of Timothy (deceased) and Rebecca Nooning. 

William, son of Isaac and Joyce Young. 

Daniel, son of Henry and Phebe Bosworth. 

Elizabeth, daut. of Nathaniel and Kezia Green of Providence. 


Charles, son of Charles and Eunice Chureh. 
Constant, daut. “ 
Mary, daut. sr n . 
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30. Hannah, daut. of Stephen and Mehitable Wardwell. 

Mar. 6. Lydia, daut. of James and Sarah Allen. 

April 24. Hannah, daut. of Charles and Eunice Church. 

May 29. Priscilla, daut. of Edward and Anstis Talby. 
Mary, daut. of Isaac and Sarah Wardwell. 

June 26. Jonathan, son of Joseph and Lydia Reynolds. 

July 17. Benjamin, son of Grindal and Sarah Reynolds. 

Sept. 5. Priscilla, daut. of Samuel and Priscilla Oxx. 

Nov. 6. Rebecca, daut. of William and Dorcas Tomlin. 

1764. 
Jan. 8. Molly, daut. of Capt. Daniel and Phebe Waldron. 
April 15. Charlotte, daut. of Josiah and Martha Finney. 
22. Mary, daut. of Hannah, Col. Green’s negro woman. 
May 20. John, son of William and Lydia Martindale. 
27. John, son of Jonathan and Mary Peck. 

June 21. Ambrose, son of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron. 

Sept. 23. Elisha, son of John and Sarah May. 

Grindal, son of Grindal and Sarah Reynolds. 

Nov. 4. Nathaniel, son of John and Mary Ingraham. 
Rachel, daut. of Edward and Anstis Talby. 

1765. 

May 26. Sarah, daut. of Charles and Eunice Church. 

June 2. Allen, son of John and Phebe Wardwell. 
Willouby, daut. of Isaac and Sarah Wardwell. 

Oct. 6. Sarah, daut. of Samuel and Priscilla Oxx. 

1766. 

April 27. Grey, son of William and Lydia Martindale. 
Sarah, daut. of Capt. Jonathan and Mary Peck. 
Greenwood, son of Joseph and Lydia Reynolds. 
Mary, daut. of John and Sarah Smith. 

N. B. Ye child being sick was baptized privately at ye de- 
sire of ye mother who had been baptized in infancy, tho’ she 
had never publicly own’d ye Covenant. She acknowledging 
ye obligations of her baptism Ye ordinance was administered 
to ye child and she was told yt when God should give her 
opportunity it was expected y‘ she publicly renew her bap- 
tismal Covenant. My conduct herein was agreeable to y° 
advice of ye associated Pastors of ye Colony. 

Aug. 17. Samuel, son of John and Elizabeth Howland. 

John, son of “ « « 
Daniel,son of “ aad * 
Elizabeth, daut. “ « « 
Sept. 21. Constant, son of Grindal and Sarah Reynolds. 
28. Lydia, daut. of John and Mary Ingraham. 
Oct. 12. Rebecca, daut. of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron, 
26. William, son of Capt. Mark Anthony and Abigail De Wolfe. 
James, sonof “ ag * . « 
Levi, son of “ 7 “ “ “6 
Nov. 16. Abigail, daut. of Joseph and Rebecca Waldron of Newport. 
1767. 
April 12. Sarah, daut. of Josiah and Martha Finney. 
19. Martha, daut. of John and Elizabeth Howland. 
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Phillis, daut. of Hannah, Col. Green’s negro woman. 
Elizabeth, daut. of Capt. James and Sarah Alden. 
Abigail, daut. of Charles (deceased) and Eunice Church. 
Nathaniel, son of Benjamin and Mary Bosworth. 

Mary, daut. of Capt. Jonathan and Mary Peck. 

John, son of John Jr. and Lucretia Gladding. 

Hannah, daut. of John Jr. and Lucretia Gladding. 
Lucretia, daut. of “ 


Marcy, daut. of Capt. Daniel and Phebe Waldron. 

Jonathan, son of Samuel and Priscilla Oxx. 

Samuel, son of John and Lucretia Gladding. 

Abigail, daut. of John and Elizabeth Howland. 

William, son of William and Lydia Martindale. 

Mary, daut. of Capt. Mark Anthony and Abigail De Wolfe. 

om : . Twins, sons of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron. 
enjamin, ) 

Daniel, son of Isaac and Joyce Young. 

Sarah, daut. of “ “ 6 


Thomas Gibbs, son of Josiah and Martha Finney. 
William, son of Capt. Jonathan and Mary Peck. 
Frazer, daut. of Benjamin and Mary Bosworth. 
Daniel, son of John and Mary Ingraham. 

Samuel Vial, son of Thomas and Mary Peck. 
Nathaniel, son of “6 « “ 
Hannah, daut. of « s « 


Peleg, son of John and Elizabeth Howland. 

William, son of Samuel and Priscilla Oxx (deceased). 
Sarah, daut. of Grindal and Sarah Reynolds. 

Benjamin, son of Stephen and Jemima Wardwell. 
Richard, son of John and Lucretia Gladding. 

Mary Bradford, daut. of Benjamin and Mary Bosworth. 


George, son of Josiah and Martha Finney. 

Lydia, daut. of Capt. Jonathan and Mary Peck. 

William Throop, son of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron. 
Davis, son of John and Mary Ingraham. 

Rogers Richmond, son of Thomas and Mary Peck. 
Benjamin, son of Josiah and Eleanor Smith. 

Abigail, daut. of “ ” 

Rebecca, daut. of “ és é“ 

Peter, son of Hannah, T. Green Jr’s negro woman. 


Rebecca, daut. of Eleazer and Abigail Blake. 
Ebenezer, sonof “ 

Susanna, daut. of Josiah and Eleanor Smith. 
Martha, daut. of James and Phebe Smith. 

Phebe, “ “ 

Elizabeth “ “ “ “ 

Priscilla, daut. of Stephen and Jemima Wardwell. 





27. 


April 11. 
May 1. 
June 5. 
July 10. 
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William, son of Samuel and Rebecca Oxx. 
baptized privately being dangerously sick. 
Mary, daut. of Nathaniel and Parnel Smith. 


John, son of John and Sarah Smith. 


William, son “ “ sii 

Thomas, son of Jeremiah and Deborah Finney. 
Loring, son of " 

Elizabeth, daut.of “ 

Deborah, daut. of “ 

Rebecca, daut. of “ 

Mary, daut. of 6 

Samuel, son of John and Elizabeth Norris. 
Elizabeth, daut. of John and “ - 
Paul, son of “ “ 
Benjamin, sonof “ . “ 


Nathaniel, son of John and Elizabeth Howland. 

Benjamin, son of John and Lucretia Gladding. 

Hannah, daut. of Capt. Jonathan and Mary Peck. 

Alfred, son of Benjamin and Mary Bosworth. 

Susanna, daut. of Thomas and Salome Diman. 

Salome, daut. of “ “6 “ 

Mary, Twi . 

Daboveh, i win dauts. of Thomas and Salome Diman. 

Allen Taylor, son of Nathaniel and Parnel Smith. 

Ann, daut. of Josiah and Martha Finney. 

John, son of Jeremiah and Deborah Finney. 

Seabury Manchester. Adult. 

Miriam Manchester. Adult. His wife. asl 

Martha, daut. of Seabury and Miriem Manchester. 

Benjamin, son of “ ; 

William, son of * - an 

Samuel, son of Nathaniel and Hannah Waldron. 

Simeon, son of William. and Hannah Munro. 

Allen, son of ad « “ 

Sarah, daut. of John and Sarah Smith. 

Samuel Gladding. Adult x. 24. Son of Mr. James Gladding 
formerly of y* town died. 


William Hardon. Adult. 

Richard, son of William and Hannah Hardon. 
William, sonof * 

James, son of a “ o 

John Glover, son of William and Hannah Hardon. 
Elizabeth, daut. of ws . - 
Mrs. Rebecca Nooning. Adult. 

Timothy, son of James and Rebecca Nooning. 
Jemima, daut. of Stephen and Jemima Wardwell. 
Mrs. Hannah Potter. Adult. 

Barnabas Taylor, son of Josiah and Eleanor Smith. 
Abigail, daut. of Roscom and Abigail Sandford. 
Hannah, “ 

Molly, “ “ “ “ 
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Anna, daut. of Daniel and Susanna Wardwell. 
Mary, rT) “ “ ‘“ 
Josiah, son of Archibald and Rebecca Munro. 
Wiatt, son of Seabury and Miriam Manchester, 
baptized privately, being sick. 
Hannah, a twin child of William and Hannah Hardon, 
baptized privately, being sick. 
Polly, daut. of John and Mary Ingraham. 
Offered to baptism by y‘" grandmother Mrs. Phebe Wardwell 
and Mrs. Margaret Swan, the following 
Samuel Woodbury, 
Sarah, Children of John and Hannah Ward- 
Hannah Swan, well, both dead. 
Peggy, 
Jemima, daut. of Samuel and Rebecca Oxx. 
_ 9. Nathaniel Wardwell, son of James and Phebe Smith. 
23. John, son of Joseph and Elizabeth Wardwell. 
Phebe, daut. of “ “ “ 
Sarah, ‘“ “ “ “ 
80. Sarah, daut. of John and Elizabeth Howland. 
Nov. 6. Rebecca, dant. of John and Elizabeth Norris. 
1775. 
Jan. 22. Elizabeth, daut. of Jonathan and Margaret Peck. 
April 30. Sarah, daut. of Archibald and Rebecca Munro. 
Susanna, daut. of Daniel and Susanna Gladding. 
May 21. Royal, son of Joseph and Margaret Diman. 
Jeremiah, son of “ “ “6 
Margaret, daut. “ & “ 
Rebecca, daut. of Barnard and Ruth Salisbury. 
Sept. 24. Benjamin, son of Benjamin and Mary Bosworth. 


“Here end the records of that worthy and faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ the Rev‘ John Burt who died on that memorable day of the bom- 
bardment of the town by British soldiery the 7 of October A.D. 1775.” 





PATTERSON FAMILY. 
By the Hon. Joun R. Rois, of Lawrence, Mass. _ 


A the adherents of Charles II. in the Scottish army, defeated 
at the battle of Worcester by Oliver Cromwell, and transported to 
New England to be sold as slaves or servants for a term of years, is found 
the name of James Patterson. The prisoners sailed from London in the 
ship “ John & Sarah,” about November 11, 1651, and arrived at Charles- 
town before May, 1652. (RecisTer, i. pp. 377-380; Brown’s Hist. of the 
Highland Clans, vol. ii. p. 61.) 

In 1658, James Patterson, supposed to be the Scotch prisoner, received 
a grant of land from the town of Billerica, and between that date and 1685 
he received sixteen different grants of land; and in 1661 his name appears 
on the town records in a vote of the Proprietors of the township. He mar- 
ried March 29, 1662, Rebecca, daughter of Andrew and Jane Stevenson, of 
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Cambridge. He was admitted freeman April 18, 1690. During Philip’s 
war, Oct. 8, 1675, his house was appointed for garrison, and the garrison 
consisted of himself, John Baldwin, Edward and Thomas Farmer, Henry 
and John Jeffts, and two soldiers. For services in the war his son James, 
with descendants of other soldiers, was rewarded by a grant of land in Nar- 
ragansett No. 6 (now Templeton). Ree. xvi. p. 144. He was also in the 
Canadian Expedition of 1690, and his son James, by virtue of his father’s 
services, was a proprietor in the Sudbury Canada grant of 1741, located in 
Maine, and comprising the present towns of Jay and Canton. (Ree. vol. 
xxx. p. 192.) 

James Patterson died May 14, 1701, aged about 68; will proved 1701. 
His widow Rebecca was administratrix on the estate. Among the debts 
mention is made of one to sister Kebee, of Charlestown, and one to Peter 
Proctor, of Chelmsford. (Probate Rec. Cambridge.) Children : 

i. Mary, b. Billerica, June 22, 1666 ; m. Jan. 30, 1688-9, to Peter Proc- 
tor, of Chelmsford, son of Robert and Jane (Hildreth) Proctor, of 
Concord and Chelmsford. (Prob. Records.) 

. dames, b. Billerica, Dec. 28, 1668; d. Aug. 3, 1677. 
. ANDREW,b. “ Feb. 4, 1672. 
. Joun, b. vas 

JosePH, b. ‘“ 

Resecca, b. 2 


. Vii. James, b. . ‘ 683. 
. Vili. JonatHan, b. “* = Nov. 31 (sic.), 1685.* 


2. Anprew’* Patterson (James’), settled in Charlestown, Mass. ; 
married 1697, Elizabeth Kibbee, of Charlestown. She was baptized, ac- 
cording to Savage, August 14, and according to the church records of 
Charlestown, June 14, 1681; was daughter of James Kibbee by his second 
wife Sarah, the daughter of Andrew Stevenson of Cambridge, and widow 
of John Lowden, who married James Kibbee, Oct. 23, 1679. She was 
probably the Elizabeth Patterson who purchased Thomas Hodgman’s home- 
stead in Reading, Sept. 8, 1725. Andrew Patterson was a mariner, and 
was lost at sea, March, 1707, leaving but one child (posthumous) : 


7. i. James, b. Oct. 5, 1707. 


3. Jonn? Patterson (James'), resided in Billerica; married at Con- 
cord, December 29, 1702, Joanna Hall, of Billerica. Their children, all 
born in Billerica: 

i. Kezran, b. Dec. 5, 1703. 
ii. Repecca, b. Nov. 15, 1705. 
iii. Hannan, b. May 9, 1710. 
iv. Mary, b. Jan. 19, 1713-14. 
v. Enxizaseru, b. Feb. 24, 1722-3. 


4. JosePH? Patterson (James'), settled in Watertown; married at 
Sudbury, September 22, 1701, Mercy, the youngest daughter of Capt. John 
Goodenow, of Sudbury. She died in childbed, September 1, 1710; his 
second wife was Mary . He married a third time, November 29, 1724, 
Rebecca, widow of James Livermore, and daughter of John and Elizabeth 


* Town Clerk of Billerica. The record makes a rather long November. 

+ James Kibbee, or Kibby, was of Dorchester, son of Edward of Boston, removed to 
Cambridge, and thence to Charlestown. According to Eaton, James Kebbe was in Read- 
ing 1685-6, but was not in the list of tax-payers in 1720. 
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(Trowbridge) Myrick, of Newton.* Joseph purchased, March 19, 1701, 
of Edward Harrington, “one mansion house with 12 acres of orchard 
meadow and arable land” in Watertown, and became quite a considerable 
landholder. In 1714 was constable and collector of taxes for Watertown. 
His will, executed Nov. 15, 1736, was offered for probate, Feb. 14, 1736-7. 

Children : ; 
i. Mercy, b. Sept. 1, 1702; m. 172), Dea. Samuel Brown, of Watertown, 
Leicester and Stockbridge, a member of the Provincial Congress 


1775. 
ii. Mary, b. Aug. 16, 1704; m. Feb. 14, 1733-4, Jeremiah Hewes, or 
Hawes, or as probate records say, Haas. 
iii. Lypta, b. Oct. 9, 1706; d. young. 
iv. Evnice, b. April 19, 1708; m. Dec. 28, 1726, Jonathan Flagg, of Wa- 
tertown and Framingham. 
8.v. Josspn, b. Aug. 27, 1710. 


By second wife : 
vi. Hepzrsan, b. Dec. 7, 1713. 
vii, Sysit, bapt. Nov. 27, 1715; m. July 10, 1735, David Ball, of Water- 
town and Waltham. 
viii. Lypia, b. Oct. 12, 1718. 


By third marriage: 
ix. Exizaseru, b. Sept. 27, 1727; m. July 6, 1749, Abigail Bond, of Wa- 
tertown, who settled in Concord, Mass. 


5. James? Parrerson (James), removed to Dunstable and thence to 
Groton, where he died 1738. He was a farmer. From the county ree- 
ords it appears that he sold his farm in Dunstable, 700 acres on the Merri- 
mack River, to Eben Taylor in 1717, and purchased another in Groton on 
the “ Nashaway” River, 1715-16. He married Mary » who died in 
Shirley, Sept. 17, 1769, et. 83. Children: 


at y peas b. April 10, 1711; d. young. 


AMES. 
10. iii. Jon, b. 1723. 
ll. iv. Hezextan. 

Mary, m. April 2, 1745, Nathan Hubbard, of Groton. They had a 
family of twelve children, of whom, Betty, born Dec. 24, 1750, mar- 
ried Amos Lawrence, Jr., eldest son of Lieut. Amos and Abigail 
(Abbott) Lawrence, of Groton. 

i. Exizapern, m. July 16, 1751, John Longley, of Shirley. 
ii. Esrner, b. March 10, 1731; m. Nov. 20, 1751, Ensign Joseph Lang- 
ley, of Shirley. 


6. JonaTHan® PattTerson (James*), settled at Watertown; was there 
in 1707, and was, as well as his brother Joseph, a tailor. Removed to Deer 
field, where he married, July 30, 1713, Mary, daughter of Dea. Eleazer 
Hawkes, of Deerfield. He removed to Northfield about 1716, grants of 
land being made to him in N. on condition that he would settle there. He 
died at N. 1718. His widow deceased March 4, 1757, xt. 61. Children: 


i. Jonatuan, b. Dec. 18, 1714; d. aged 7 years, Feb. 24, 1721. 
12, ii. Exxazer, b. Sept. 2, 1716. 


* Elizabeth Trowbridge was born in Dorchester, October 12, 1660, m. John Myrick at 
Newton, 1682. Her father was James, of Dorchester (son of Thomas, probably, of D.), who 
married, December 30, 1659, Margaret, daughter of Maj. Humphrey Atherton. 

James Livermore was son of Lieut. John, of Watertown, and grandson of John (ancestor 
of all the Livermores), who came to New England at the age of 28 in the ship Francis, 
Capt. John Cutting, master, 1634. 
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7. James® Patterson (Andrew,’ James), resided Sudbury; married 
October 14, 1730, Lydia, daughter of Jonathan and Abigail (Reed) Fiske, 
of Lexington, and of Sudbury 1718 (Hudson). James removed to Prince- 
ton and Petersham. He died at Princeton, May 4, 1766. His widow died 
September, 1776, a. 66. Children : 


i. Jonatuan, b. Nov. 30, 1735. He was Sergeant in Capt. Samuel 

Howe’s company from Marlboro’, sent to the relief of Fort William 
Henry, 1757. Was also in Capt. Samuel Dakin’s company in the 
Canadian Expedition of 1758, and was killed by the Indians at Lake 
George, July 20, 1758. Holt’s Journal (Rze. x. p. 308) calls him 
by his right name. Hadson in his History calls him John. 

13. ii. Davin, b. May 17, 1739. 

14. iii. ANprew, b. April 14, 1742; m. Elizabeth Bond, of Worcester, Octo- 
ber 21, 1761; residence Sudbury. 


8. Josepa® Patterson (Joseph,? James’), resided Waltham; married 
1737, Lydia Merean, of Newton. He was a member of Capt. Eleazer 
Melvin’s company in Gov. Shirley’s expedition to the Norridgewock coun- 
try, 1754. In 1767, May 24, he and his wife Lydia were dismissed from 
Waltham church “to the christian brethren in Richmond, Mass., soon to 
be embodied into a church.” She was living in Richmond a widow, Jan. 
19,1781. Children : 

i. Josspu, b. Aug. 15, 1738; m. Richmond, Mass. Descendants not 
traced. Was he the one at Bunker Hill? (See Rue. xxviii. 260.) 

ii. Enizapera, b. April 2, 1740; m. Dec. 9, 1760, William Saltmarsh. 

iii. Beutan, b. Jan. 20, 1741-2; m. her cousin, Capt. Abraham Brown, 
of Stockbridge, son of Dea. Abraham and Mercy (Patterson) Brown. 
He was born 1740, was a captain in the militia, and repeatedly in 
service in the early part of the Revolution. Died, Jan. 8, 1777, of 
smal]-pox communicated by a letter. His widow and five sons emi- 
grated to Berkshire, Tioga County, N. Y., about 1795, where she 
died, July 6, 1820, set. 79. 

AsicalL, b. July 7, 1743-4 ; resided unm. at Richmond, 1781. 

Lyp1a, b. Dec. 16, 1745; m. Col. David Pixley (second wife), proba- 
bly son of Lieut. David Pixley, of Stockbridge. He was one of the 
five commissioners about 1786-7, for the purchase of a large tract 
of jand in New York, of which Binghamton is near the centre. 
He settled in Owego, Tioga County, where he was buried. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the inscription on his gravestone: ‘‘ In memory of Col. 
David Pixley, who departed this life August 25, 1807, in the 67th 
year of his age. He was an officer in the Revolution. Was at the 
siege of Quebec under Gen. Montgomery; was the first settler of 
Tioga, 1790, and continued its father and friend until his death.” 

Hon. Amos, b. Feb. 18, 1747-8; was a trader in Richmond, Mass. ; re- 
moved to New York, and was one of the earliest settlers of Union 
Village, Broome County. He became a prominent citizen and Judge 
in that county, and a member of the U. 8. Congress. 

ii. Marna, b. May 26, 1750; m. William Woodbridge, a farmer of Stock- 
bridge, afterwards of Vermont. 

. Saran, b. June 30, 1753; m. Oct. 1775, Phineas Brown, of Stock- 
bridge ; removed to Waltham, Vt. He was son of Capt. John and 
Hannah (Flagg) Brown, of Waltham, Mass. ; went to Stockbridge as 
early as 1770, and resided there till 1784. He was a land surveyur, 
and for several years previous to the Revolution was engaged much 
of the time in surveying in Castleton, Leicester, Salisbury, Middle- 
bury, Cornwall, New Haven, Paxton, and other towns, in what is 
now the western part of Vermont, then known as the ‘* New Hamp- 
shire Grants.”’ . 

ix. Esruer, b. Jan. 10, 1756; m. Thomas Merean, of Richmond, Mass. 


9. James* Parrerson (James,? James’), resided Groton, Mass. He 
was one of the thirty individuals who petitioned, March 1, 1747, to have 
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the town of Groton divided and the District of Shirley formed. (Butler, 
pp- 65-6.) Shirley was incorporated as a separate district, Jan. 5, 1753, 
He married at Groton, January 17, 1744-5, widow Elizabeth Bartlett 
(widow of Nicholas Bartlett). After Mr. Patterson’s death, which occur- 
red May 8, 1759, the widow married Samuel Nichols. She died at New 
Ipswich, N. H., July 28, 1813, aged 96. Children : 


i. Orgs, Groton, July 22, 1747 ; m. —— Brown ; resided Temple, 


16. ii. Nicnoas, b. Groton, March 22, 1749. 

iii. Josep, b. Groton, Dec. 25, 1751 ; was a carpenter ; resided at Boston; 
m.——? He had three children, all daughters. He died of con- 
sumption while on a visit to his sister, Mrs. Scripture, at New Ip- 
swich, N. H. 

iv. James, b. Shirley, May 8, 1754; d. November, 1787; was captain in 
the militia, and served against the insurgents in Shays’s rebellion ; 
resided at Fitchburg and Lunenburg; m. Miriam Hovey ; had five 
children, of whom Dea. James,> b. March 9, 1782, d. June 30, 1865, 
m. Sarah Stearns (see Bond’s Watertown, p. 488) and was father of 
James H.,° of New York and Boston; Mary S.,® for many years a 
teacher; Rev. Stearns,® professor of languages in Female College, 
Wilmington, Del. ; Lucius® ; Oliver S.,6 M.D., Geneva Med. Coll., 
of _— N. Y.; and Sarah 8.,° wife of the compiler of this 
article. 

v. JANE, > aad June 23, 1756; m. Oliver Scripture, of New Ip- 
swich, N. H. 

vi. Tuomas, b. Shirley, March 25, 1759; descendants not traced. 


10. Dea. Joun® Patterson (James,’ James’), resided Shirley ; farmer ; 
was deacon in the church at Shirley; married at Groton to Jane Parker, 
January 4,1758. The Fitchburg Railroad is located in the village near 
where his house stood, and where Dr. Longley subsequently resided. He 
died at Shirley, June 18, 1797. Children : 


i. Lemuet, b. Jan. 8, 1759. 

ii. Saran, b. March 19, 1761; d. March 21, 1764. 

iii. Joun, b. Dec. 8, 1762. 

iv. Samuet, b. Oct. 3, 1764. Was a cooper by trade; resided for a 
time with Capt. James P. at Lunenburg, and after his death, 1787, 
conducted the farm and kept the tavern there till 1796. He was 
never married, and relinquishing the farm and tavern at the time of 
Mrs. Patterson’s second marriage to Dr. Haskell, he removed to New 
York in the vicinity of Troy or Albany. 

v. Sarau, b. Feb. 3, 1767. 

vi. James, b. July 26, 1769; descendants not traced. 


11. Lt. Hezextan® Patterson (James,? James'), resided Shirley; 
farmer ; married Mary Pierce, of Groton, Nov. 18, 1762. Children: 


i. Jonatuan, b. May 9, 1763; d. Sept. 16, 1765. 

ii. Hezexian, b. Aug. 26, 1765; resided Shirley ; m. Jane Hazen, 1792; 
d. without issue, Sept. 1825. Widow died April 10, 1851.* 

iii, Susan, b. Feb. 26, 1768; m. Thomas Hubbard, of Groton, June 16, 
1796. She died at G., Oct. 30, 1806. 

iv. Mary, b. Sept. 7, 1770; was second wife of Thomas Hubbard, above; 
d. Feb. 3, 1852, leaving two children, Charles and Andrew. 

v. Esruer, b. Oct. 5, 1773 ; m. Sylvester Phelps, of Lancaster, Sept. 21, 
1795 


é . 
vi. Bersey, m. Philemon Atherton, of Harvard ; intention pub. Nov. 11, 
1805. 


* See stones, Shirley Burial Ground. Probate Rec., Cambridge. 
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12. Col. Ereazer® Patterson (Jonathan,? James’), resided North- 
field, Mass.; married first, Lydia , who died April 4,1761, a. 46. He 
married second, about 1770, Abigail (Parsons?), of Northampton, 
who died October 3, 1783, a. 58. Eleazer was corporal in Capt. Elijah 
Williams’s company from Northfield in the Crown Point expedition of 
1755 ; sergeant in Capt. Salah Barnard’s company in Col. Williams’s regi- 
ment in the Canada expedition of 1758. He resided in the north part of 
the town (now Vernon) ; was selectman, 1747-8 and 1751; was active in 
behalf of the New York party in the New Hampshire grant troubles, and 
received a commission from New York as colonel of the lower regiment of 
Cumberland County, August 18, 1778, and in 1782 was appointed by the 
same power Justice of the “ Court of Common Pleas and General Gaol De- 
livery.” He removed to Brattleboro’ about 1792, where he died, April 8, 
1801. The style of clapboards used in building his house, 1763, is thus 
described in Temple and Sheldon’s History of Northfield: They were split 
from oak bolts or cuts, were 5 to 7 feet long, 8 to 10 inches wide, and 
about 14 inches thick at the back. They were laid lapping, and made a 
durable and tolerably tight covering. This was among the first of the sec- 
ond style of houses in Northfield, the buildings previously being thatch- 
covered huts. Children : 

i. Lypra, b. Sept. 2, 1737; m. Jan. 28, 1757, William White, of Hadley, 
Hinsdale, Northfield and Springfield. She died before 1765, and he 
m. Nov. 1765, Martha Chapin. Lydia had one son Giles White, 
i 3 Feb. 26, 1758, who m. Sarah Dodd and settled in Cobleskill, 


ii. Jonatuan, b. Sept. 16, 1748; descendants not traced. 

iii. Mary, b. June 19, 1752. 

iy. Engzazer, b. Dec. 15, 1754; m. ; resided Northfield, Mass. ; 
had two children—Sylvester, bapt. April 17, 1776; Lydia Moore, 
bapt. July 6, 1777. ; 


13. Davip* Patterson (James,? Andrew, James’), resided Sudbury ; 
blacksmith; removed to Framingham; married Beulah Clark, of Fram- 
ingham, and with his wife “owned the covenant” of the church, Nov. 16, 
1759. They moved to Boylston 1783, but returned to F. 1799, where he 
died, Nov. 28, 1809, a. 70. His widow died May, 1829 (born July 23, 
1740). An interesting account of Mrs. Patterson’s family Clark may be 
found in Maine Hist. Coll., vol. i. 203, 208, 214, and Barry’s Framingham. 
Children : 
i. Davin, b. Aug. 7, 1760; m. New Haven, Ct.; d.S. Carolina, 1798. 
ii. Lypta, b. Dec. 8, 1761; m. Ezra Rice, of Northboro’, Nov. 12, 1786, 

— d. at Concord, July 18, 1842. (Erroncously stated by Barry, 


1832.) 
al Sept. 30, 1763; m. Elias Hemmenway ; resided N. Marl- 
rough. 

JonaTuan, b. Sept. 3, 1765; m. Sarah, daughter of Dea. Seth Rice,of 
Westboro’, March 11, 1792; resided at Northboro’, also in Vermont, 
Canada and Connecticut ; d. at Northboro’, Aug. 20, 1845, a. 80: 
y- 11 mo. 18 d. 

v. James, b. Sept. 3, 1767; m. Lovisa Wyman, of Northboro’, Sept. 13, 

1798 ; d. at the South, 1838. 
vi. Isaac, b. March 9, 1769; m. Persis Wyman, of Northboro’ ; resided in 
oe ; was infirm, and killed by a fall from a loaded wagon, Nov. 

» 1795. 
vii. Nancy, b. Feb. 18, 1771; m. April 15, 1798, Jabez Maynard Parker, 
of Westboro’. They removed to Phillipston, where she died in 
, 1843. Descendants in “4 9 
viii. Enocn, b. Sept. 30, 1772; m, y Adams ; resided in Boston, where 
VOL. XXXVI. 15 
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for many years he was an innholder—proprietor of the Elm Street 
House, known and popular for a long time to a past generation as 
the Patterson House, a favorite resort of traders from the interior, 
ee on account of its location, but mainly in consequence of its 
excellent table and moderate charges—a reputation maintained for 
a long time after by Mr. Wildes. Mr. Patterson served the city at 
one time in the Board of Aldermen. Removed to Dedham, where he 
died March 17, 1858, a. 86. His widow died May 19, 1858, a. 78. 
They had ten children, of whom, Rev. Albert C. Patterson died at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Hepsibeth married Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, of 
Cambridge ; and Almira was wife of the late Col. John 'T. Heard. 
(See Rea. xxxvi. 354.) 

ix. Artemas, b. March 30, 1774; m. Asenath Hemenway, April 12, 
1802 ; resided Northboro’ ; d. Nov. 11, 1851, a. 77. 

x. Satty, b. April 12, 1775; d. Sept. 23, 1775. 

xi. Sa.ty, b. uly 31, 1776; m. Gill Bartlett of Northboro’, Aug. 26, 
1796; d. July 21, 1826. 

xii. Bruian, b. June 20, 1779; m. April 6, 1797, Henry Hastings, of 
Northboro’ ; residence N. 

xiii. Carnarineg, b. Feb. 7, 1781; m. Adam Hemenway, of Framingham, 
March, 1804 ; d. at the Hemenway homestead, where she had resided 
70 years, July, 1875. 

xiv. Wituiam, b. April 19, 1782; m. Ist, Hannah Hemenway, Sept. 12, 
1802 ; m. 2d, Eliza Adams. He was killed at Natick, Nov. 14, 1835, 
by the cars of the Boston & Wor. R. R. 

xv. Finis, b. Sept. 1, 1784; m. Luther Hemenway, July 10, 1803; resi- 
dence Boylston ; removed to New Hampshire. 


14. Anprew* Partrerson (James,? Andrew,? James’), resided Sudbu- 
ry; married Elizabeth Bond, of Worcester, Oct. 21, 1761, youngest child 
of John and Ruth (Whitney) Bond, of W. (See Bond Genealogies.) 
He married second, Anna . They removed to Petersham about 1783. 
Andrew and Daniel were taxed at Petersham in 1817, and till 1823 and 
no further. (See Town Clerk of P.) Children : 


i. Saran, b. Sudbury, May 15, 1764. 

ii. James, b. -“ Feb. 22, 1768; d. young. 

iii. James, b. Princeton, June 6, 1774; went to Ohio and died unm. 

iv. Jang, b. - May 11, 1776; m. ——; d.in Petersham, s.p. 

v. Danriet,b. “ Dec. 9, 1777; d. Dec. 23, 1781. 

vi. Anna, b. “ai June 20, 1779; d. June 5, 1782. 

vii. Jeremiag, b. ‘* July 25, 1781 ; ) d. Jan. 20, 1782. 

viii. Daniet, b. ‘‘ July 25, 1781 ; § d. unm. in Petersham. 

ix. ag Oy " Nov. 22, 1782; m. ——; d. in Ohio, leaving 
amily. 

x. JonaTHAN, b. “ Went to Ohio and died unm. 


15. Hon. Amos‘ Parrerson (Joseph,? Joseph,’ James'), married Anne 
Williams; resided Richmond, Mass. Children: 


i. Awnng, b. Richmond, Oct. 19, 1787; m. Anson, son of Elijah and Lu- 
cretia (Barnes) Higbe, May 7, 1811, of Newark Valley, N. Y. 

ii. Joszpu, b. Union, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1795. 

iii. Custer, b. Richmond, Sept. 24, 1777; removed with his father to 
Union, Broome County, N. Y., 1793. He was sheriff of that county 
from 1809 to 1812; represented the county in the state legislature 
from 1819 to 1821 inclusive, and was one of the presidential electors 
for state of New York in 1824, giving his vote to John b pred Ad- 
ams. He was town clerk of Union for many years, and otherwise 
much engaged in service for the town. In 1839 he removed with his 
family to Newark Valley, Tioga County, N. Y., where he died, Sep- 
tember 22, 1857, zt. 73. He m. Mary Ann Eliot, and one of his 
sons is David Williams Patterson, of Newark Valley, well known 
as a genealogist, from whom these records of Joseph Ist and his 
descendants were obtained. 
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16. Nicnoras* Parrerson (James,? James,” James‘), settled at Har- 
vard, Mass.; trader; was twice married, first to Anne , second to 
widow Abigail Whitney ; intention of marriage pub. Sept 12,1778. He 
and his son Artemas, about 1790, went to Vermont and purchased a tract 
of wild land on Otter Creek. Both died of fever while there, the fam- 
ily remaining in Harvard. Children : 


i. Sym, b. Jan. 31, 1774. 

ii. Bersry, b. July 31, 1776. 

iii. ApigalL, b. July 22, 1779; d. in infancy. 

iv. Apsrcatn WittarD, b. June 13, 1780; d. June 23, 1813. 
v. ARtTEmaS, b. April 7, 1781. 

vi. Lucinpa, b. Feb. 25, 1783; d. 1832. 

vii. Anna Wixtarp, b. March 5, 1785. 

viii. ALExanDER, b. May 15, 1787; d. unm. at sea.* 





EDWARD RANDOLPH. 
Communicated by G. D. Scuit, Esq., of Oxford, England. 


DWARD RANDOLPH, the writer of the following letters, 
was the fourth son of Edmund Randolph, M.D., of Canter- 
bury, of Oxford and Padua (Italy). He was baptized at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Canterbury, July 9th, 1632. He married three times— 
firstly, Jane, daughter of Thomas Gibbon of West-Cliff, County 
Kent. By this marriage there were two daughters: Deborah, bap- 
tized July 6, 1671; and Elizabeth, born in 1664. Jane Gibbon, 
their mother, was of the same family as the historian. Her brother 
Matthew had a son Edward, he again a son Edward, and this last 
also a son Edward the historian. Jane Gibbon Randolph died in 
1679. In 1681, Edward Randolph again married at St. Martin’s 
in the fields, London, Grace Greenville of the same parish. She 
died in Boston, U. S., in 1682.¢ A third daughter is mentioned, 
Sarah, probably the child of the third marriage, her mother, Sarah 
Platt (widow), whose maiden name was Backhouse, and related to 
the wife of the Earl of Clarendon (Hyde). This marriage took 
place also at St. Martin’s in the fields, in 1684. At this period he 
is described as of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. He appears to 
have had no sons by either of his wives. He was appointed by 
Charles the 2nd as his Envoy to New England to reclaim the char- 
ter formerly granted to that Colony, and went over on this mission 
in 1676. He made frequent voyages back and forth, Bancroft says 
as many as eight in seven years. His will was made on the eve of 
his seventeenth voyage to America, and is dated June 15, 1702. 
* Town Records, Harvard. 
+ She died late in November or early in December, 1682, Noadiah Russell, in his Diary 
under that year, has this entry: “34 10th (being friday) Mr. Randall’s wife was buried in 


Boston alamode England.” (See Ree. vii. 58.) Dec. 3, 1582, did not fall on Friday, but 
on Sunday. The funeral was probably on the following Friday, the 8th.—Ep, 
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Letters of administration were granted December 7, 1703, and the 
testator is named as “of Acgnamat,” the modern “ Accomac” 


in Virginia, where he must have died not long after his arrival from 
England.* 


1684: A Generall account granted to y* Gov’ & Company Erected in 
Engl* for Evangelizing Indians in New England. 

About y* year 1643 letters patent were granted to y® L* Warwick and 
other factious Lords as also to Hugh Peters Goodwin: Oliver Crom- 
well Cornelius Holland & other Seditious Commoners: to the number of 
18: with power to collect money all over England to dispose of yt money 
accordingly. Great sums of money were collected & imployed by commis- 
sioners in New England nominated placed & displaced by the said Gov' & 
Company, See the Ordinance of Parliam' in Rushworths Collections 1643: 
Upon his late Maj‘** Restauration the Patent was renewed with enlargement 
of powers & some members of the former company kept in. M* Boyle being 
by y® late Lord Clarendon made Governor & M' Ashirst made Treasurer. 

By these Letters Patents the Lord Chancellor for y* tyme being has pow- 
er to inspect & call to account that Gov' & Company: who are made ac- 
countable from tyme to tyme to his Lordsh?: for all their revenues & how 
employed. As by the letters patents kept in y* Plantation offices does at 
large appeare. 

There was formerly belonging to this Company 800 or 1000£ per an- 
num as I have been credibly informed : they were wont to send the yearly 
produce of this estate to New Eng‘ to be disposed of as their trustees there 
thought ffitt & to be accountable to y*° Gov’ & company. Great part of 
this estate as I have been told was in houses, which were burnt down in y* 
fire in London, so that their revenue is lesfied above halfe, if not more. 
Now instead of sending money to N. Eng* they draw money yearely from 
thence where ’tis said they have aboue 2000£ at interest. I could never 
inform myself of any account that has been given of this money, Since 
his Maj’ restauration. The L* Chancellor Notingham intended it but 
was prevented by the unhappy troubles in Eng*. I was ordered to attend 
his Lord’ but was hindered by a suddain voyage to N. Eng*. It did in 
former tymes cost y* Company yearly in money & goods above 500£ to 
translate into y* Indian Language some of Baxter’s pamphlets these are 
committed to y* custody of Riged Independent ministers under y* name 
of Indian Ministrey & have a yearly salary, they have the disposing these 
bookes to y* Indians, but the whole design tends more to y* encouragement 
of ill ministering then beneficiall to y* poor Indians. 


* Mr. Scull, in the above sketch, gives new and interesting facts concerning Edward 
Randolph and his family; and the documents to which it is prefixed are important and in- 
structive. Little was known in this country of the personal history of Randolph till the 
late Charles W. Tuttle Ph.D., read a paper before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
February 12, 1874, upon his life and character, which was printed in the Proceedings of that 
society, vol. 13, pp. 240-2. 

Randolph’s Narrative of his proceedings and voyages, from 1675 to 1687, is printed from 
the Massachusetts Archives in the Andros Tracts,—edited by William H. Whitmore, A.M., 
and published by the Prince Society,—vol. 3, pp. 214-18, followed by several of his letters 
obtained from the same source. The Narrative is also printed with other documents from 
the Massachusetts Archives and from the Phillipps Papers in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, November 11, 1880, vol. 18, pp. 254-61. See also the Hutchin. 
son Papers, ed. of 1769, pp. 477-574, or Prince Society’s edition, vol. 2, pp. 210-318, for im- 
portant letters from and to Randolph; and Foote’s Annals of King’s Chapel, vol. 1, p. 56, 
note, for facts concerning his life.—Eprror. 
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It is humbly proposed 

That a commission be directed to Examine & inspect y* stock & revenue 
here in England.—That they may be informed how y* money drawn from 
New England is employed here at home. 

To know what stock they have in New England, to inspect the accounts 
of their Trustees there and to know in whose hands it now is Lodged . . . 

Names of Gentlemen in New England to be putt into the Commission of 
Enquiry John ffitts Winthrop—Waite Winthrop—Richard Wharton— 
Samuell Shrimpton—John Usher—Nicholas Paige—Sampson Sheafe— 
Humphry Lyscomb—ffrancis Brenley—Benjamin Church & Thomas Sav- 
age or any 7 to sitt in Boston: power to send for all persons concerned and 
their Bookes. to administer Oathes, &c. 

And if the Act for Charitable uses may extend to New England tis here 
fitt they were likewise imposed to examine and report upon the foundation 
of Haverard Colledg in Cambridg New England and to call to account M* 
Thomas Danforth now or lately Treasurer of that Colledge and other pre- 
ceding Treasurers and Trustees for that Colledge 

all which is humbly submitted by E R. 


My lord March 26: 1684. 

I humbly recommend y" Grace to speak to M' Solicitor Gen! about 
y® Patent for Evangelizing Indians some tyme since left with him by 
your Grace and my L* of London to have his opinion upon it. Its ques- 
tioned by some wheither the Commissary for inspecting money given for 
charitable uses may not require an account how that Company have for 
these many years last past disposed of that publick stock. 

I am your Graces most dutyfull sery* 
His Grace Ep. Ranpowpu. 
Archbishop of Canterbury 


A short account of present State of New England. 


By severall Grants of tracts of Land some from a Great Councill ap- 
pointed by King James for planting & setling Colonyes in new England 
others by private grants ffrom y® Earl of Warwick in 1643 most of which 
have a confirmation under y* Great Seale in King Charles y® first and this 
King’s Reigne, New England is devided into 7 small Colonyes or Gov- 
ernments, at present managed by men of weake & inconsiderable parts : 
most of them having different Laws & methods of Executing them. They 
are devided into Presbiterians, independents—Anabaptists—Quakers— 
Seaventh day men; who are some of them in all Governments. Such of the 
church of Eng*, th® the Cheife men & of good parts not appearing soe till 
a regulation in Government from hence directed. One chiefe colony is 
that of Boston, made soe by a continuall concourse of people from all parts 
they drew a great trade in y® world & in deed give Lawes to all the rest ; 
here all is managed by their clergy without whom the Magistrates venture 
not to act, as in the late Example of this Gov‘ upon receipt of his majesties - 
letter &c &c. here noe children are baptized but the children of church 
members : some give a larger latitude & admitt the gran children of church 
members: others the children of such who own the church & promise to 
live under their watch. But none in any of the Colonyes are admitted to 
the Eucharist but are in full communion. All are obliged by one way or 
other to maintain the Ministry. Some by muking contributions in the meet- 
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ing houses; anabaptists & Quakers ; pay not under that notion but are 
rated in towne rates which is really for that intent. In Road Island is noe 
meetinghouses built nor children Baptized nor in deed any Government 
Juries in civill affaires, not swearing but professing to act according to Evi- 
dence & the lawes of the Colony, and according to the directions of their 
Own Conscience. (Their Lawes are not printed nor known to be other 
than opportunity or Justice allows.) In all the Colonys there are by farr 
more men, women & children unbaptized for ye reasons aforesaid. Since 
my being amongst them of Boston I find them willing to admitt of a min- 
ister to baptize & administer the Sacram‘, which thing duely considered, its 
not in their election. 

ffor besides the many forfeitures of their charter (granted by Charles the 
first) even to this day their settling & acting as a Gov' in new England doth 
absolutely destroy their charter ; for they were by that constituted a body 
Politick & to act here in Eng* (as for some yeares upon y° first grant they 
did) as now the African and Bormodos company doe. All which they now 
well understand & respect his Maj" will, Exert his Authority there by 
his Governor: that power upon their staite being solely invested in y* 
King a gov will be well received & have an honorable subsistence from the 
Country & noe charge to y* King. Butt above all its very necessary that 
his Maj" subjects should be debarred the use of the sacraments, which 
onely will be supplyed by sending over discreet gentlemen who will find 
encourag‘ from many by Baptizing Marriing & Burialls &c &c. Butt that 
they may not depend upon uncertaintyes its to be desired that his Maj** 
in Councill would order a survey of the money gathered in y* yeare 1642: 
by a Patent & now managed by the Hon”* M' Boyle, Lord Alglicys &c &c 
which did before the fire in London amount to yearly nigh 1000£ per an- 
num but since to 500 or 600£. This is called the stock for Evangelizing 
Indians But in truth the money is bestowed upon some in y* Magistracy 
others in y® Ministry, Eather as pension then any other publick good works 
proceeding from that charge, Christians becoming heathens, whilst endea- 
vours are pretended to convert y® Infidels. Its therefore for rectifiing so 
notorious an errour humbly pray’d that y* Lord Anglycy &c doe ap- 
prove of & allow two able Gentlemen at least recommended by my Lord of 
London to be sent over & to have 100£ a yeare paid out of that stock, and 
that M" Thomas Graves formerly fellow of the colledge in Cambridge (a 
man of great Learning & worth) putt out because he would not publickly 
disown the Church of Eng* be again restored by his Maj''® Mandamus & 
that an Exhibition of 30£ be yearely paid him (with the Charities of his 
Maj‘** Divinity lecturer) out of L* Anglice’s stock &c. 

Ep: RANDOLPH. 


If it be directed from his Maj** in Councill that none shall pay by rate 
or otherwise to their Ministers who will not at least baptize their children 
It will bring many about in remote places where their maintenance doth 
yearly arise by rate or Composition. As to reducing the Boston Gent" to 
his maj"** obedience, a writt of Quo. Warr® brought over ag* them by y* 
atturney Gen! will soon bring them all to a full Complyanis ; if that will not 
doe his maj‘** declaring them to be out of his protection will bring them in 
with a witness. 

May it please your Grace— August 234—1684 

Such has been my continued zeale to settle his Maj‘** affaires in n Eng* 

that I have thereby raised my selfe many enemyes here in London, who by 
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their false reports that I have gott a great estate in his Maj" service, have 
invited an Anabaptist at Deale to bring an Action of 125£ principle money 
ag' me for which I was engaged nigh 14 years ago; and the plaintiff knew 
that by fire I had lost above 1000£, and had the remainder of my estate 
nigh 1130£ more swep* away by being further engaged for a very unjust 
brother in Law & never intended to sue me for it. It is not unknown to 
your Grace that I was sent for by an Order of the Lords of y* Committee 
for Trade (your Grace being present as I remember) to prosecute a Quo 
warr'® ag' ye Boston charter: that Immediately I exposed myself to y* Dan- 

ers of y° seas; leaving my family and small estate in Boston to attend here 
his Maj“ Commands. I have remaining due to me above 400£ upon ac- 
count in y® Treasury & hoped upon petition to have some money allowed 
me ; but wanting that supply I still lie under a very chargeable confinement : 
which will speedily ruine me & overthrow his Maj‘** intentions to reduce 
that whole plantation to the rules of Goverm* in regard I have no visible 
estate in Eng* & so cannot procure Bail to the Action as is expected. Yes- 
terday a Gent" condoling my unhappy Condition offered me 50£ to be de- 
posited in the hand of the Sheriffe as Caution for my liberty till y*® next 
Term begins ; and that loan will be then duely returned to those concerned. 
I humbly submitt my selfe to your Graces favour intreating that your Grace 
will please to promote so Christian a proposall that others of the Lords of 
his Maj"® Councill being encouraged by your Graces Example may in a 
few days make that money up 220£ & if your Grace think not fitt to have 
your money in the sheriffs hands I shall desire M‘ Poney of the Plantation 
office to reserve it in Bank for my liberty & your Graces use againe. My 
lord this present advance will be of greater benefitt to me than above twice 
as much given me at Mich’ for this is the tyme of my extremity & I shall 
thereby be enabled to solicit the procuring my money in the Treasury. I 
have desired D* Morice to lett me know your Graces intention herein and 
humbly subscribe in all Duty your Graces most dutyfull & most 

obedient servant. 


E*, RANDOLPH. 





THE FORGERY IN THE ADAMS PEDIGREE. 


N 1880, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, reprinted, in his Adams and Hastings genealogy, from 
the ReeisterR for January, 1853, the pedigree furnished by one of 
its contributors tracing the Adams family of Braintree, Mass., to one 
Ap Adam who came out of the Marches of Wales in the thirteenth 
century. In the notice of this book (Rec. xxxiv. 432) the editor 
stated his reasons for putting no faith in this pedigree. Ina sub- 
sequent interview with Prof. Adams the editor recommended him to 
write to Col. Chester, who had pronounced the pretended connec- 
tion between the English and American families “utterly incorrect ” 
(See Recister, xxxi. 333). Prof. Adams wrote to Col. Chester, 
and received the following reply : 
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124 Southwark Park Road, 
London, England, 
Nov. 13, 1880. 
Dear Sir : 

I have your letter of the 3lst of October. My inability to accept the 
Adams descent [as printed in the ReaisTer, vol. vii. page 39, and reprint- 
ed in the Adams and Hastings genealogy ] arises from two causes : 

lst, From being, for good and substantial reasons, unable to accept the 
testimony of Mr. in such matters unless verified by other evidence, and 

2ndly, From being unable, after the most persevering and exhaustive 
investigations, to establish a single one of the facts stated in the latter por- 
tion of the pedigree. 

The early portion of the pedigree is all right, as it is a mere transcript of 
the one recorded by the Heralds in their Visitation of Devonshire in 1564. 
This Visitation pedigree, however, ends with Nicholas, who stands in the 
pedigree in your book, page 22 [and in the Reaisrer, vol. vii. p. 40, line 
4], thus: “1574, Nicholas,"*” by which you will identify him, who was 
then married and had issue. No brothers of this Nicholas are given, and 
according to the construction of these records at the College of Arms, 
the absence of brothers is prima facie evidence that there were none. 

The rest of the pedigree, beginning with John, brother of Nicholas, is an 
addition by somebody, but whether by Mr. or some one else 
I do not pretend to say. All I can or choose to say is, that I have ex- 
hausted every possible resource and have been unable to substantiate it in 
any one particular. Mr. himself promised me over and over 
again that I should have a sight of the original document, but he never 
kept his promise, always having some excuse. .... . I think I remem- 
ber rightly that Mr. Henry B. Adams, son of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
when the latter was minister here, experienced the same difficulty in obtain- 
ing anything satisfactory from Mr. . At all events, I have in my pos- 
session every Adams will and administration (I mean I have personally 
examined them and have full abstracts of them) in the Principal Registry 
of Probate in London (which covers the whole country), and also from the 
District Registry at Exeter (which covers Devonshire), besides collections 
from every part of the kingdom where an Adams is ever known to have 
lived, and I cannot find the slightest corroboration of this portion of the 
pedigree. Hence, with my knowledge of Mr. ’s character and reputa- 
tion in such matters, I am unable to place the least reliance upon the later 
portion of the pedigree. The construction of it is ingenious, but defective. 
The end of the old pedigree was a most convenient place to which to attach 
the New England descent, and my own opinion is that this was done, by 
somebody, without the slightest authority. A precisely similar thing has 
been done with the Washington pedigree within the last year or two. I 
have not yet received the copy of your book which you sent me, but I have 
had a copy for some weeks sent me from Boston. 

Very truly yours, Jos. L. CHester. 


Though the readers of the ReaisTeR have repeatedly been told 
in its pages that no reliance can be placed in this pedigree, we are 
sorry to say that it has since been reproduced several times. The 
latest instance which has come to our knowledge is in a recent vol- 
ume devoted to the biography of prominent New Hampshire men. 
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WILL OF JAMES HAINES OR HINDES, OF SOUTHOLD, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 1652. 


Communicated by A. M. Harnes, Esq., of Galena, Ill. 


AMES HAINES removed from Salem, Mass., to Southold, 
L. I., about 1651-2, and was a cooper by profession. He is 
described in a deed made August 7, 1660, as “James Haynes late 
of Salem in the County of Essex,” &c., which is of record at South- 
old. His name is written on the Salem church records Haines, 
Haynes, and Hindes. Hatfield, in his History of Elizabeth, N. J., 
states that John Haynes appears at Elizabeth among the first 65 
settlers, Feb. 19, 1665. This John Hinds or Haines and his brother 
James were sons of James Hinds, of Salem, Mass., and Southold, 
L. I., and were bred coopers, &c. A John Hinds died at Elizabeth, 
N. J., 1749, and John Dayton was one of his executors. 
We have failed to trace the first James Hindes or Haines beyond 
Salem, but he undoubtedly came from England. 


I James Haynes being weake in bodie, but by divine Providence in 
pfect memorie do make this my last will and testament: 

Inpris. I doe give and bequeath that small estate the Lord hath been 
pleased to lend me to my loving wife Mary Haynes my children being 
Smale for to bring them upp withall, only my tooles that belong to my call- 
ing I give them all to my oldest sonn John Haynes. 

2%: my will is that my children continue with my wife till they be twen- 
ty one years of age, th’ older laboring to be a help to bring upp the young- 
er, unless Providence order it otherwise that she shall dispose of herselfe 
in marriage and then shall see or have cause to put any of them to some 
honest trade or callinge. 

I leave it to her & my loving ffriends M* John Youngs, Sen: & John 
Herbert my overseers to dispose of, or in case she should not dispose of 
herself in marriage, that she finde not herselfe able to govern them, or that 
it bee not advantagious to the family to keep them all at home, then I leave 
it to her and my aforesaid overseers to dispose of them.—In testimony 
hereof I have sett my hand the 1 March 1652. Southold. 

JaMEs HINDEs. 
Signed and delivered in the p’sence of us. 
Jo. Yongs John Herbert. 


An Inventorie of the Goods & Chattels whereof James Haynes lately 
dyed possessed taken uppon oath according to order in that behalfe the 18" 
of 9 m 1655. 


houses & lands appertaining, 3 Cowes & 2 Steers 00 
1 Calfe, 2 hafers & 1 Steere . e : ‘ . 04 
14 goats & Kidds & 7 Swyne younge and old ‘ ‘ F . 12, 
1 debt £7.—11 yds of Searge,2 yds4n’gSearge. .- ; . 02. 
his wear’g cloaths, hatt, 5 pr Sheets, 12 Pillow eases . “ 14 
2 Shirts—7 table napkins, 9 table Cloths & lynin cloths 08 
fustian—pewter. warming pan & frying pan : . 02 


essssee 
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a bedstead—feather bed & curtains ‘5 ‘ ; 08. 00.°00 
a chest & bedstead & all other household ‘ ‘ . 09. 17. 00 
10 bushells of Indian corne & 7 bushells o Wheat . 03. 01.06 
6 bushells of Pease—3 loads of hay ‘ ‘ ‘ é 


Apprais™ 
Barnabas Horton 
Thomas Moore 


This will and inventory seems to have been recorded on the 5th 
of December, 1655, in the Southold Town Records, liber B, page 
91, from which volume this copy was made, October 15, 1881. His 
widow Mary married in June, 1656, Ralph Dayton, at Southold. 

The records of the First Congregational Church of Salem, Mass., 
show that this James Haines was a member as early as 25. 12. 
1637, and the baptism of his eight children are also recorded as fol- 
lows : 

John, so" of Broth Haines 28. 6. 1639. 
James “ Bro. “ 2. 6. 1641. 
Benj. “ “ . 26. 6. 1643. 
Mary ad « “ 19. 2. 1646. 
James 8 » " 27. 12. 1647. 
Jona } 


Sarah § child “ “ . 1648. 


11. 
Tho® 8s _ of James Haynes 4. 3. 1651. 





PASSENGERS AND VESSELS THAT HAVE ARRIVED 
IN AMERICA. 


(Continued from vol. xxxiii. page 310.] 


} ba sree this head we propose to print lists of passengers and 
documents and memoranda concerning the arrival of vessels in 
America, and the passengers in them. Contributions to this series 
of articles are solicited from our friends. 


No. XI. 
A Sarp wuicu ArRIveED aT Boston, Dec. 1, 1673. 
Communicated by Henry F. Warers, A.B., of Salem. 


The Testimoney of George Booth aged about 35 yeares. 
Saith that he came from England in a ship with Henry Dispaw Sen": and 
Henry Dispaw Jun": & knew them both to be servants to m' John Gifford, 
and that they did ariue at Bostone the first daye of December in the yeare 
1673: Herlackendine Simonds* testifieth to what is aboue and beneath 


* Mr. Symonds was then returning from England after a visit of more than fifteen 
months, the most of which time he claimed that he had passed in waiting for a power of 
attorney from Henry Bennet, of Ipswich, to secure a legacy of one hundred pounds, be- 
queathed to him by his brother, William Bennet, of London, vintner, whose son-in-law, 
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written, being a passenger coming ouer sea with them, to be truth to my 
best knowledg: ‘Taken upon oath: 1: 10™: 75: by all pties: 


W™: Hatuorne Assistant. 


Likewise Alce the wife of George Booth abouesaid aged about 35 
yeares: testifieth to the very same that is aboue written. 


“ ArTICLES of Agreement indented and made this eleventh day of the 
month of August Ann® Dn': 1673. & in the five & twentieth yeare of 
the Reign ot our Sovereign Lord King Charles the Second &° Between 
John Wright of Writsbridge Esq’. John Giffard of New-England merchant 
& Ezekiel Fogg citizen & Skinner of London of th’ one part, And Henry 
Dispaw Sen’. & Henry Dispaw jun’ of Horsemenden in the County of Kent 
Potters of the other part,” &e. 

Essex County Court Papers, B. xxiv. L. 24 and 27. 


No. XII. 
Snipe NATHANIEL OF DARTMOUTH, WHICH ARRIVED ABOUT 1662. 


The deposition of Nicholas Bartlett and Damaris Phippeny, Sept. 2, 1706, 
about this voyage, is printed in the ReaisteEr, vol. xxviii. 378. 





BRAINTREE RECORDS. 
Communicated by Samvet A. Bates, Esq., Town Clerk of Braintree, Mass. 
[Continued from page 32.] 
Belcher son of Moses Belcher & Mary his 


nash daughter of ffrancis nash & Elisabeth 


Bethia nucome daughter of John nucome & Ruth his wiffe borne 11™ 
mo. 14. 73. 


Rachell Mash daughter of Allexander Mash & Mary his wiffe borne 12 
mo. 2. 73. 


prudence Curtis daughter of Solomon curtis and prudence his wiffe borne 
12 mo. 24. 73. 


mary walsbee daughter of David walsbee & his wiffe borne 11" mo. 
15. 73. 


Sarah dassitt daughter of John dassitt & hannah his wiffe borne 10 mo. 
1. 73. 


_ Edward Lincford son of Edward Lincford & hannah his wiffe borne 1 
mo. 21. 74. 

Jonath peniman son of John peniman & hannah his wiffe borne 2 mo. 5. 
74 


hannah Savill daughter of Sam" Savill & hannah his wiffe borne 5" mo. 
13. 74. 


Abigail Belcher daughter of Sam" Belcher & Mary his wiffe borne 8™ 
mo. 24. 74. 


patience Belcher daughter of Joseph Belcher & Rebeca his wiffe borne 
10“ mo. 5. 74. 


Henry Jennings, also a vintner, lived at the White Hart, without Bishopsgate. Those in- 
terested in the Symonds family may like to learn that there is a deposition on file, in this 
case, signed 19 Aug. 1673, by John Symonds, Esq., of Yeldham, which, he says, is about 
forty miles distant from his, Jennings’s, abode. 
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Beniamin Scott son of peter Scott & Abigail his wiffe borne 9 mo. 24, 


Sarah flisk daughter of M* Moses ffisk & Sarah his wiffe borne 7" mo, 
24. 74. 

Sam" Allin son of Joseph Allin & Ruth his wiffe was borne 12™ mo. 5. 
74. 

Beniamin niles son of Joseph Niles & Mary his wiffe borne 11™ mo. 2. 
74. 

John Witty son of Georg Witty & Sarah his wiffe borne 11™ mo. 7. 74. 

Elizabeth peniman daughter of Sam" peniman & elizabeth his wiffe 
borne 11" 

Liddia Saunders daughter of Martin Saunders & Lidia his wiffe borne 12 
mo. 19. 74. 

Cornelius darly son of denice darley & hannah his wiffe borne 1 mo. 
23. 75. © 

Jonath hayden son of Jonath hayden & elizabeth his wiffe borne 12 mo. 
17. 74. 

Martha ffiske daughter of M* Moses ffiske & Sarah his wiffe borne No- 
vemb. 25. 1675. 

John Bass son of Thomas Bass & Sarah his wiffe borne the 1 mo. 26. 75, 

William & Twin sons of Samuell Thompson & Sarah his wiffe 
borne 11 mo. 25. 75. 

Jonath hayden son of Jonath hayden & elizabeth his wiffe borne 12 mo. 
17. 74. 

Stephen willis son of Stephen willis & hannah his wiffe was borne 12 mo. 
14. 74. 

Alce Man daughter of John Man & Alce his wiffe borne the 4" mo. 23. 


elizabeth neale daughter of henry neale & hannah his wiffe borne 4" mo. 
28. 75. 
Y William Thayre son of Shadrach Thayre & deliverance his wiffe borne 
6™ mo. 1. 75. 
hannah cleverly daughter of John cleverly & Sarah his wiffe borne 5" 
mo. 30. 75. 
Rebecca curtis daughter of Solomon curtis & prudence his wiffe borne 6 
mo. 3. 75. 
Joseph Brackett son of James Brackett & Sarah his wiffe borne 9™ mo. 
5, 75. 
” William harris son of Richard harris & Mary his wiffe borne 1 mo. 12. 
74. 75. 
Martha ffisk daughter of M* Moses ffisk and Sarah his wiffe borne 9" 
mo. 25. 75. 
ebenezer Mott son of nathaniel Mott & hannah his wiffe borne 10% mo. 
7%, 75. 
Susanna Mills daughter of John Mills Jun" & elizabeth his wiffe borne 
8" mo. 23. 75. 
Abigail Webb daughter of christopher Webb & hannah his wiffe borne 
* mo. 13. 75. 
hannah peniman daughter of John peniman & hannah his wiffe borne 
11™ mo. 23. 75, 
Mary harper daughter of Joseph harper & kithtine his wiffe borne 10“ 
mo. 19. 74. 
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deborah chapin daughter of Josia chapin & Mary his wiffe borne 12" mo. 
13. 75. 

william veasey son of william Veasey & Mary his wiffe was born 10™ 
August. 1674. 

Samuell hayward son of Jonath hayward & Sarah his wiffe was borne 
the 1 mo. 2. 75, 76. & dyed 6™ mo. 4™ 76. 

Jacob Aldridg son of Jacob Aldridg and hulda his wiffe was borne the 3 
mo. 7 76. 

John Scott son of peter Scott and Abigail his wiffe was borne the 4™ 
mo. 16. 76. the 9" day of the month. 

Mary Speere daughter of Georg Speer & Mary his wiffe was borne the 
4" mo. 3. 76. 

Sam" Lincford son of Edward Lincford & hannah his wiffe was borne 
the 5 mo. 13. 76. 

John plumly son of Joseph plumly & Jane his wiffe was borne the 4** 
mo. 16. 76. 

Mehetable Belcher daughter of Moses Belcher & mary his wiffe was 
borne the 9™ mo. 12. 76. 

James Penniman y* son of Joseph Penniman & waiting his wife born y* 
16" February 1783. [Recorded in another hand—an error, 1683.] 

Moses Penniman son of Joseph Penniman & Waiting his wife born 
March 15. 1676. [By another hand.] 

Joseph Baxter son of John Baxter & hannah his wiffe was borne the 
4" mo. 4" 76. 

Sam" peniman son of Sam" peniman & elizabeth his wiffe was borne the 
1 mo. 15. 75. 76. 

Beniamin hubbert son of Caleb hubbert & elizabeth his wiffe was borne 
the 2 mo. 13. 1677. 

Margritt daly daughter of John daly & elizabeth his wiffe was borne the 
1 mo. 30. 77. 

Abigail Twells daughter of Robert Twells & Martha his wiffe was borne 
the 5 mo. 28. 77. 

Lidia chapin daughter of Josia chapin & Liddia his wiffe was borne the 
7™ mo. 29. 77. 

Sam" hayden son of Jonathan hayden & elizabeth his wiffe was borne 
the 4" mo. 19. 77. 

Joseph Aldridg son of John Aldridg & Sarah his wiffe was borne the 7” 4, 
mo. 25. 77. 

Anna ffisk daughter of M" Moses ffisk & Sarah his wiffe was borne the 
6™ mo. 17. 77. 

Sarah Aldridg daughter of Joseph Aldridg & patience his wiffe was borne 
the 8" mo. 29, 7. Vv 

Sarah hayward daughter of Sam" hayward & Sarah his wiffe was borne 
the 8™ mo. 29. 77. 

hanna darly daughter of denice darly and hanna his wiffe was borne the- 
4% mo. 14. 77. 

elizabeth nash daughter of ffrancis Nash & elizabeth his wiffe was borne- 
the 9 mo. 9™ 77. 

Tryall Steevins daughter of Joseph Steevins & Sarah his wiffe was borne 
the 10™ mo. 16. 77. 

Jacob Aldridg son of John Aldridg & Sarah his wiffe was borne the 10™ Y 
mo. 27. 77. 
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hannah Savill daughter of Beniamin Savill & Liddia his wiffe was borne 
the 9" mo. 7 75. 

Sarah Ruggles daughter of John Ruggles & Rebeca his wiffe was borne 
the 12 mo. 21. 77. 

Sam" peniman son of Samuell peniman & Elizabeth his wiffe was 
borne the 9™ mo. 5" 77. 

John peniman son of John peniman and hannah his wiffe was borne the 
11™ mo. 5" 77. 

Ebenezer King son of ebenezer King & Mary his wiffe was borne the 
6 mo. 23. 77. : 

Abigail curtis daughter of Sollomon curtis prudence his wiffe was borue 
the 1 mo. 23. 77. 78. 

mehetabell fisher daughter of Sam" fisher & Melatia his wiffe was borne 
the 1 mo. 14. 77. 78. 

Elizabeth Belcher daughter of Sam" Belcher & mary his wiffe was borne 
the 4" mo. 22. 77. 


John Mills Clarke records of deaths 6° 10 1654. 

Thomas Copeland the first sonne of Laurance Copeland and Lidia his 
wiffe was Buried the 11" mo. 4" 1652. 

Thomas Smith servant to Thomas Gatlive dyed 4 mo. 7 1654. 

andrew Rounsimon servant to Gregory Belcher a scotish man dyed the 
8" mo. 31. 1657. 

Bethia deeringe the wiffe of Samuell deeringe dyed the 11 mo. 3. 1649. 

Mary deeringe the wiffe of Samuell deeringe dyed the 5" mo. 1. 1657. 

John pimenter the sone of Robert pimenter and Leah his wiffe dyed the 
9" mo. 4" 1653. 

hanna walsbee the wiffe of David walsbee dyed 12" mo. 2. 1655. 

Rachell Saunders the wiffe of Martin Saunders dyed the (15) (7) 1651. 

Judith Saunders the daughter of Martin Saunders and Rachell his wiffe 
dyed the 7" mo. 5 1651. 

hanna Brackett the daughter of peter Brackett & prissilla his wiffe dyed 
the (15) (4) 1657. 

moses payne the sone of Moses payne and elizabeth his wiffe dyed the 
12 mo. 2. 1648. 

Sarah payne the daughter of Moses payne and elizabeth his wiffe dyed 
the 6 mo. 10™ 1651. 

John Georg the sone of peter Georg and Mary his wiffe dyed the 9 mo. 
2. 1653. 

John Addams the sone of Joseph addams and Abigail his wiffe dyed the 
(27) (11) 1656. 

Joseph Saunders the sone of martin Saunders and Liddia his wiffe dyed 
the (19) (3) 1657. 

Josia Allis the sone of william allis and mary his wiffe dyed the (15) 
8) 1651. 
' ond quinsy the sonne of edmond quinsy and Joanna his wiffe dyed 
the 9 mo. 11" 1657. 

hanna harbour the daughter of John harbour and Jael his wiffe dyed the 
(30) (2) 1657. 

Jane Niles the wiffe of John Niles dyed the (15) (3) 1654. 

William Ames dyed the 11 mo. 1. 1653. 

Thomas ffrench the sone of John ffrench and Grace his wiffe dyed the 
(28) (8) 1656. 
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Rachell Thayre the daughter of Sidrick Thayre and mary his wiffe dyed 
the (23) (9) 1656. 
Mary the wiffe of Sidrick Thayre dyed the 2 mo. 2. 1657. 
Mary ffackson the daughter of Richard ffackson and elizabeth his wiffe 
dyed the (14) (7) 1657. 
peter Shooter dyed the (15) (5) 1654. 
Richard hardier dyed the (27) (10) 1657. 
John downam the sonne of John downam and dorathy his wiffe dyed the 
8" mo. 9™ 1644. 
mary chapman the daughter of Richard chapman and mary his wiffe dyed 
the (15) (5) 1657. 
Sarah Tomson the daughter of Samuel Tomson and Sarah his wiffe dyed 
the 9" mo. 11™ 1657. 
Margrett filynt the daughter of M* henry filynt and Margery his wiffe 
dyed the (29) (6) 1648. 
david flynt the sonne of M* henry filynt and margery his wiffe dyed the 
(21) (1) 1652. 
cotton filynt and John filynt dyed the (20) (9) 1656 being the sons of 
M’ henry filynt. 
John Saunders the sone of John Saunders and Mary his wiffe dyed the 
10 mo. 2. 1657. 
hanna the wiffe of William Savill dyed the (14) (4) 1650. 
Sarah the wiffe of william Savill dyed the (13) (5) 1655. 
Sarah deeringe the daughter of Samuel deeringe and Mary his wiffe 
dyed the 7" mo. 4 1657. 
miriam Aldridg the daughter of Georg Aldridg and katheren his wiffe 
dyed the 1 mo. 10™ 1651. 
Samuel Speere the sone of Georg Speere and Mary his wiffe dyed the 
4" mo. 5. 1654. 
Sarah davis the daughter of Samuel davis and Sarah his wiffe dyed the 
(29) (6) 1658. 
John Belcher the sonne of John Belcher and Sarah his wiffe dyed the 
12 mo. the 9" 1658. 
dorathy downam the daughter of John downam and dorathy his wiffe 
dyed the (18) (1) 1657. 58. 
Isaac Thayre the sonne of Thomas Thayre and hanna his wiffe dyed the 
(30) (5) 1638. 
martha Twells the daughter of Robert Twells and Martha his wiffe dyed 
the (17) (1) 58, 59. 
mary Kingsly the daughter of Samuel Kingsly and hanna his wiffe 
dyed the (26) (1) 1659. 
Rose the wiffe of John ffrancis dyed (26) (2) 1659. 
Gregory Bacster dyed the (21) (4) 1659. 
Ruth the wiffe of david walsbee dyed the 8. 
John payne sonne of Moses payne and elizabeth 
oo Niles the sone of John niles and hanna his wiffe dyed (30) (11) 
1659. 
( viene Mott the sone of Nathaniel Mott & hanna his wiffe dyed (13) 
1) 1660. 
; John pray the sonne of John pray & Joanna his wife dyed the 9™ mo. 
5. 1658. : 
william hayward was drowned the 3¢ mo. 10" 1659. . 
Mary Sheffeild the daughter of Edmond Sheffeild & Mary his wiffe 
dyed 10 mo. 9" 1660. 
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Mary Brackett the daughter of peter Brackett & prissilla his wiffe dyed 
11 mo. 12, 1660. 
Sam" Kingsly the sone of Sam" Kingsly & hanna his wiffe dyed 11" 
mo. 19. 1660. 
-—— More, the wiffe of John More dyed the 1 mo. 26. 1661. 
Edmond quinsy the sone of Edmond quinsy and Joanna his wiffe dyed 
10™ mo. 22. 1661. 
margrett backster widdow dyed the 12 mo. 13, 1661. 
mistris Joanna Hoar widdow dyed the 10™ mo. 21. 1661. 
Cheny the wiffe of John Cheny dyed the 7" mo. 20. 1661. 
Joseph Brackett the sonne of Moses Brackett & prissilla his wife dyed 
11" mo. 24. 1661. 
Ruth harman the daughter of Nathaniell harman & Mary his wiffe dyed 
the 1 mo. 5" 1662. 
Cornelius Long Servant to Thomas ffackson senior dyed the 3* mo. 12. 
1662. 
Tho ffackson Junior dyed the 3¢ mo. 25. 1662. & his wiffe debora dyed 
the 31 day of the same month. 
Mary Sheffeild the wife of Edmond Sheffeild dyed the 1 mo. 30. 1662. 
¥  ffreelove Thayre the daughter of Shadrach Thayre & deliverance his 
wiffe dyed 6" mo. 5" 1662. 
dorathy downam the wiffe of John downam dyed the 7™ mo. 9" 1662. 
cornelius darly the sone of denice darly & hannah his wiffe dyed the 3¢ 
mo. 11" 1663. 
Thomas Gatlive the miller dyed the 3¢ mo. 17. 1663. 
Liddia ffackson the daughter of Richard ffackson & elizabeth his wiffe 
dyed 6™ mo. 2. 1663. 
John ffrizell a Scotchman dyed the 11 mo. 19. 1663. 
Rachell Saunders the daughter of John Saunders & mary his wiffe dyed 
the 12. mo. 16. 1663. 
Charles Grise dyed the 9™ mo. 14. 1663. 
elizabeth hardier widow dyed the 7™ mo. 4" 1664. 
hanna pray daughter of John pray & Joanna his wiffe dyed 10" mo. 12. 
1664. 
Robert parson servant to Martin Saunders dyed the 10 mo. 26. 1664. 
James peniman dyed the 10 mo. 26. 1664. 
ebenezer ffackson sonne of Richard ffackson & elizabeth his wiffe dyed 
1 mo. 29. 1665. 
vy old Thomas Thayre dyed 4™ mo. 2. 1665. 
Joseph Scant son of Will Scant & Sarah his wiffe dyed 10 mo. 12. 1664. 
Ruth poffer the daughter of James poffer & Mary his wiffe dyed 11" 
mo 29. 1666. 
John Bacster the son of John Bacster & Anna his wiffe dyed 3¢ mo. 28. 
1666. 
mary the wiffe of John Randall dyed 6" mo. 28. 66 & their daughter 
mary dyed 7™ mo. 66. 
quinton pray dyed the 4" mo. 17. 1667. 
— Shem chapin son of Josia chapin & mary his wiffe dyed the 4" mo. 6™ 
1667. 
hanna Speere daughter of Georg Speere & mary his wiffe dyed the 3* 
mo. 10" 1668. 
¥ deborah chapin daughter of Josia chapin & mary his wiffe dyed 6 mo. 
17™ 1668. 
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John ffackson son of Richard ffackson & elizabeth his wiffe dyed 8" mo. 
12. 1668. 

M henry fflynt Teacher of the church of christ in Braintree deceased the 
2 mo. 27. 1668. 

M’ William Thompson pastor of the same church of christ deceased the 
10™ mo. 10™ 1666. 

old Richard Chapman dyed the 6™ mo. 2. 1669. 

Samuel Allin dyed the 6" mo. 5™ 1669. 

Susan Mills daughter of John Mills & elizabeth his wiffe dyed 6 mo. 
7 1669. 

The widow Grise dyed the 7" mo. 13, 1669. 

William Savill dyed the 2 mo. 6" 1669. 

Samuell Deering dyed 8 mo. 23. 1671. 

elizabeth winter dyed the daughter of Timothy Winter 8™ mo. 13. 1671 
& hester his wife. 

experience Mott the son of nathaniell mott & hannah his wiffe dyed the 
10" 24. 1672. 

mary winter the daughter of Timothy winter & hesther his wiffe dyed the 
10" mo. 2. 1672. 

old ffarr dyed the 11™ mo. 22. 1672. 

deerman downing dyed the 11™ mo. 30. 1672. 

Margery Thayre dyed the 12 mo. 11" 1672. & 

william mullings dyed the 12 mo. 12. 1672. 

elizabeth ffackson daughter of Richard ffackson & elizabeth his wiffe 
dyed 2 mo. 3. 73. 

Jonath Saunders Son of martin Saunders & Lidia his wiffe dyed the 5™ 
mo. 10" 73. 

Ruth Bass the wiffe of John Bass dyed the 8 mo. 12. 1674. 

Mary Speere the wiffe of Georg Speere dyed the 10" mo. 7™ 74. 

Richard ffackson dyed the 10™ mo. 20. 74. 

david Thayre son of ffarthenando Thayre & hulda his wiffe dyed 6** mo. 
1.74. 

Sarah Thompson daughter of Sam" Thompson & Sarah his wiffe dyed 
10 mo. 2. 74. 

Gregory Belcher dyed the 9" mo. 25. 74. 

John quinsy son of Edmond quinsy & Joannah his wiffe dyed the 6" mo. 
14. 74. 

martha ffiske daughter of M" Moses ffiske and Sarah his wiffe dyed 9° 
28. 1675. 

John harbour senior dyed the 4™ mo. 1, 75. 

Nath Mott kild by the Indians Feb. 23. 1675. 

william Thompson son of Sam" Thompson & Sarah his wiffe dyed 4 
mo. 2. 75. 

Ruth Belcher daughter of John Belcher & Sarah his wiffe dyed 4™ 23. 
75. 
mistris Ann Thompson dyed the 8 mo. 11 75. 

Susanna Mills Aged 80 years dyed the 10™ mo. 10“ 75. 

mary hubbert late wiffe to caleb hubbert dyed the 5™ mo. 22. 75. 

Rachell Neale daughter of henry neale & hannah his wiffe dyed 10 mo. 
15. 75. . 

Richard chapman son of Richard chapman & mary his wiffe was kild by 
Indians 2 mo. 24. 76. 

mary chapin wiffe to Josiah chapin dyed 3 mo. 30. 76. 

[To be continued. ] 
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SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 


Communicated by the Rev. Georae M. Bones, of Dorchester, Mass. 
Continued from page 76. 
No. Ll. 


Cart. SamuEL Mosety anp His Men. 

5 ages object of this series of articles is to gather the names of the 

soldiers who served in the above mentioned war under various 
commanders, and place them in definite and permanent form. I 
believe, however, that many will be interested to know something 
in the beginning of the remarkable character whose name stands at 
the head of this company of “ Volunteers.” I am greatly indebted 
to J. C. J. Brown, Esq., of Roxbury, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the Mosely genealogy, for many valuable papers and sug- 
gestions, besides cordial and appreciative codperation. 

The family name was Maudesley, of Lancashire, England. In 
the fall of 1635 Henry Maudesley came from England to Massa- 
chusetts in the ship Hopewell, Capt. Babb, master, and in the same 
ship came Isaac Heath (who settled at Roxbury), and fifty-three 
others. 

Henry Maudesley was granted “ about a quarter-acre of land ” in 
Dorchester “neere Goodman Munninge’s,” but lived at Braintree, 
and had children born there—Mary, Sept. 29, 1638, and Samuel, 
June 14, 1641. Had 12 acres of land at Mt. Wollaston granted 
him “for three heads,” February 24, 1639-40, was of Artillery Co. 
1643, and freeman in 1646. In 1652 he lived in Boston, and had 
the lot on the corner of Union and Hanover Streets. (See “ Notes 
on Book of Possessions,” page 92. ) 

The ancient Records seem to indicate that nearly every individual 
had his own way of spelling** surnames, and the utmost care must 
be exercised to avoid frequent mistakes in collecting data from dif- 
ferent sourees. Thus Maudesley appears in some of the earliest 
records as Modsley, Mosley, Mozley, Mosseley; finally settling 
down to Mosely. Samuel’s signature, in every case known to me, 
is Mosley, while Addington, Rawson and other colonial officials, 
give it Mosely. 

Samuel Mosely married Ann Addington (born March 10, 1647, 
daughter of the first Isaac and sister of the Hon. Isaac). They 
were married previous to May 30, 1665, for on that date Samuel 
Mosely and his wife Ann sign a deed to John Conney, conveying a 
piece of land in “ Windmill Field,” which land Ann inherited from her 
father, who had died in 1653. Samuel is designated cooper, Con- 


% An illustration of this is an oversight in my former article in regard to Jona, Adder- 
ton, whom I have found to be the same with Jona. Atherton of Dorchester. 
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ney also was a cooper; and I judge from an old receipt for a bill of 
cooperage, signed by Conney and Mosely together, that they were 
in company in that business in 1673. 

In 1668 he was one of the commissioners sent by the Court to 
treat with the sachems of the Narragansetts, in company with Rich- 
ard Wayt and Capt. Wright, and in the record is called “ Captain.” 

The author of “ The Present State of New England,” &c., reprinted 
in Drake’s Old Indian Chronicle, says, “ This Capt. Mosely hath been 
an old Privateer at Jamaica,” an excellent soldier, and an undaunted 
spirit, one whose memory will be honorable in New England for his 
many eminent services he hath done the Public.” This may have been 
the authority upon which Mr. Savage bases his statement that Mosely 
“ visited Jamaica in the way of trade, and the adventurous spirit was 
excited and schooled, perhaps by Sir Henry Morgan and his associate 
Buccaneers ; the result of which was his bringing home to Boston two 
prizes taken from some unmentioned enemy.” From these hints 
and various other circumstances I am satisfied that he was in com- 
mand of some ship previous to 1668.” 

I have found, after a long search, the following old account of 
Treasurer Russell’s estate, presented by James Russell, Executor, 
October 20, 1676. 


The Country is Debtor to 
the huire of y° Katch Salsbury, Samuel Mosely Commd' from March 
16, 1673.to Aprill 27, 1674 at 24£ pr moneth . ‘ ‘ £33 12s. 
Pd for wages to the Salsbury’s M' & 47 men . . 76 OL 
Pd Capt Mosely for disbursem® on the Salsbury : 23 10 
Pd Capt Mosely for Water bucketts for y° Katch Swallow 00 19 


These two “ Katches” with the ship Anthony were fitted out and 
sent forth by the colony to protect our commerce, and in this time 
were engaged in cruising about Nantucket and vicinity. 

He must have had notable experience from the facts of the affair 
of the “two prizes,” mentioned above, which from various materi- 
als collected from the court files and archives, I am now able to ex- 
plain. (This matter was fully set forth in an excellent paper read 
before this N. E. H. G. Society by the late C. W. Tuttle, Esq., 
and upon the matter of that paper I am not willing to intrude save 
in so far as it concerns Capt. Mosely.) For several years previous 
to 1675, Boston merchants had been greatly troubled by “ Dutch 
Pirates,” as they were called. The merchants had several times 
petitioned the Court for a “commission of Order and Reprisal,” 
which that cautious body had steadily refused. Several times the 
merchants had armed their vessels and taken the matter of “ Repri- 
sal” into their own hands, as in the matter of the Dutch ship “ Ex- 

2 I am anable to find Mr. F. Baylies’s authority for saying that Mosely ‘had resided 
at Jamaica.” 


* T notice that Isaac Addington, father of Mosely’s wife, was commander of the ship 
“ Ann and Joane” in 1652. 
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pectation,” and upon complaint made by the Dutch authorities these 
merchants were called to account by the Boston Court. At last, in 
December, 1674, several small English vessels were captured at the 
Eastward by the Dutch, joined with some English renegades from 
the Massachusetts colony. The place of the capture was “near 
Mt. Desart Islles.” One of these vessels belonged to John Freake 
of Boston, the others to Waldron of Dover and Shapley of Kit- 
tery. Upon the report of these depredations and the petition of 
the merchants, a Commission of Reprisal was granted by the Court, 
February 15, 1674-5, an expedition was immediately fitted out, and 
by the request of the merchants Capt. Samuel Mosely was put in 
command. Sailing out, his ship fell in with a French vessel which 
he impressed into his service, and soon met the Dutchmen. They 
had three vessels, the “Edward & Thomas,” principal ship, of which 
the commander of the pirates, Peter Roderigo, was captain. The 
second was called in the appraisal the “ Penobscot Shallopp that 
Roads went out in,” and was commanded by Cornelius Anderson. 
The third was the vessel captured from Mr. Freake, “ The Shallopp 
called Philipp,” and now in charge of Peter Grant and its proper 
skipper, George Manning, who had been wounded in its capture, and 
was about to be turned adrift in his boat by the pirates, when in 
consideration of his promise of good behavior he was reinstated and 
allowed to sail his own craft in convoy of the others under Dutch 
colors, and now when Capt. Mosely came to the attack, Manning 
at once turns his arms upon his captors and assists in their capture; 
and in their defence before the Court the pirates complain bitterly 
of the usage of Capt. Mosely in fighting them under the three col- 
ors, English, French and Dutch all at once, and the treachery of 
Manning. The pirates were captured, and were brought into Boston 
April 2, 1675, Mr. Freake’s vessel restored to him, and the others 
confiscated by the Court for expenses, &c. The pirates were impri- 
soned to await trial in May, 1675. The prisoners” were Peter Rod- 


31 In October, 1674, Capt. Jurian Aronson (Arnouson), commander of the Dutch Priva- 
teer ** Flying-Pust-Horse ” of Currassow, returning from the destruction of two French 
forts and settlements at the Eastward, viz., ** Penabskop” (Penobscott) and St. John, came 
to Boston and asked of the Governor permission to enter the harbor to “repaire,” &c. 
When he sailed away he left a part of his crew, viz.: ** Peter Rodrigo, ‘ Flanderkin’: Corne- 
lius Anderson, Dutchman,” three Englishmen who had belonged at Boston, John Rhoades, 
Randal! Judson, Peter Grant; Richard Fowler, who belonged at Muscongus, and a “ Cor- 
nishman” named John Williams, who had been taken prisoner by the Dutch and carried 
to * Currisaw,” and came hither with Capt. Arnouson. Rhodes, “ principal,” Fowler, 
Grant and Judson, hired Thomas Mitchell of Malden, and a vessel of which he was part 
owner, fora “ trading voyage to the Eastward ;” and also another, the Shallop. It would 
seem that the vessels went in at Casco, and the crew captured some sheep at ‘ Mount- 
joy’s Island” (now Peak’s), belonging to Mr. Mountjoy. (Fowlcr testified that Mitch- 
ell approved this action, but he denied it. though confessing that he “ ate of the mutton.”) 

Rodrigo commanded the ** Edward and ‘Thomas,” and Anderson the “ Penobscott Shal- 
lopp.” Rodrigo had some sort of commission from Arnouson (which one of them testified 
was “written at the ‘ Beare’ and had three seales on it’). Anderson had a copy of this 
without seals. Mitchell testified that he opposed their acts of piracy. Edward Youring 
testified that he went out with Mitchell and had no part in piracy, and both these were dis- 
charged under bonds for appearance. John Tomas was a boatswain who had come to Boston 
formerly in the ship * William and Jane,” and was with Anderson, and was accused of 
shvoting a Frenchman, but denicd, though admitting that he *‘ shot at him.” Tomas and 
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erigo, commander; Cornelius Anderson, consort; John Rhodes, 
Thomas Mitchell, Randall Judson, Edward Yourings, Richard 
Fowler, Peter Grant, John Williams, John Thomas (Tomas or 
Tombs). 

Great excitement prevailed in the colony during this trial. The 
Dutchmen made an able defence, producing their commission under 
William, Prince of Orange (but which was found to be from their 
former skipper Arnouson), and alleging the infringement of the 
law of nations by our vessels in trading with the French at the east- 
ward with whom the Dutch were at war. There is evidence in the 
trial, as in the subsequent action of the Court, of much popular 
sympathy for the Dutch prisoners, while the most bitter hostility was 
expressed against the English renegades. Five were convicted of 
piracy and condemned to death; but under the stress of the opening 
war execution was deferred. Anderson was acquitted. Upon his 
petition Rodrigo was soon pardoned and released, and served faith- 
fully against the Indians. Fowler was pardoned in October. The 
sentence of others—Rhodes, Grant and Judson—after several 
months imprisonment, was commuted to banishment out of the 
country on condition of giving security for prison charges and trans- 
portation. 

It will be easy to see that Capt. Mosely, the hero of this suc- 
cessful enterprise, would naturally become at once the most popular 
man in the colony, and when in the midst of his success the Indian 
war broke out, he would be looked to at once as a popular leader. 
But he held no military office, and not even his success and popular- 
ity, and close family relation to Gov. Leverett, could prevail to break 
the strict rule of official succession in the colonial militia ; so that the 
only course left him was, perhaps, that which suited him best, the 
organization of an independent company of Volunteers. “ Within 
three hours,” says the old historian, “there were enlisted 110 vol- 
unteers.” Among these were many of his old “ privateers,” i. e. 


Williams were taken in Anderson’s vessel. Manning’s crew consisted of James De Beck 
} te was a principal witness against the pirates, and tells a pitiful story of their abuse), a 
enchman and a boy. 

Roderigo (often written Odrigoe), as will appear hereafter, served a long time under 
Capt. Scottow at Black Point and at the eastward. Anderson was the famous “ Cornelius 
the Dutchman,” of whom such wonderful stories are told in the Old Indian Chronicle. As 
an illustration of the difficulty attending the collection of historical data, notice the error 
of that most scrupulous, acute and patient historian, Mr. S. G. Drake, who says (on the 
328th page of his Book of Indians) that, until then, “ the surname of Cornelius had never 
been found,” but that now he “ was able to add that his name was Cornelius Consert.” 
For a long time I was greatly puzzled to find Mr. Drake’s authority for this statement, but 
finally, in the Archives, found an old letter, written in Dutch, by Peter Rodrigo, put in 
evidence favorable to Cornelius, in which letter he calls him Cornelius Anderson, Consort. 
The mistake was easy from the close resemblance of the former e and o, but the error is 
80 palpable that I am Jed to doubt that the letter itself ever passed the test of Mr. Drake’s 
own personal scrutiny. In the Massachusetts account against Plymouth Colony is the item, 
Dr. to Apparel to Capt. Cornelius, Wastcoat, shoes and Stokins £00. 14s. 00. 

32 In view of the above facts and the well-known explanations of many old writers, the 
solemn statement of the writer on Philip’s War, in the “Memorial History of Boston ’’ 
(that the name “ Privateers” was used as “‘a synonym for volunteers, and not because 
they had served at sea’), appears somewhat amusing. 
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those who had served with him in his expedition, and several of 
the released pirates. 

From a close comparison of these following lists with the Boston 
tax-lists for 1674, and from other sources, I find that many of his 
soldiers were apprentices or servants, and probably many boys not 
yet enrolled in the militia, and therefore not subject to impressment. 
Several of the names would seem to indicate a sprinkling of French- 
men, and a writer in Drake’s “ Old Indian Chronicle” relates that 
the ten or twelve privateers had several dogs with them which ren- 
dered valuable service in “ finding out the enemy in their swamps.” 
By reason of the loss of the first thirteen pages of the Journal, the 
names previous to August 21 have to be gathered from the Ledger, 
and therefore I had to make a close study of many of the names, but 
have no doubt of any set down below, with the possible exception of 
Eph™ Regeman and Moses Knap, and with these I deem the evi- 
dence sufficient to justify me in putting them in. 

It will be noticed that only 75 men are credited below for ser- 
vices in this campaign. There is no doubt that more went with 
him, and we can readily see that many of the transient adven- 
turers, especially if sailors, would be gone before the Court got rea- 
dy to pay them off regularly. On August 4th Capt. Mosely was 
paid £50 by the Court “for his souldiers,” and November 20th £50 
more; while up to December 10 he had only accounted to the trea- 
surer by receipts from his men for £27, but in the mean time had 
made no charge for his own military service, and I judge that he 
may have paid off many who followed him in this brief service at 
Mount Hope, as their occasion demanded or his convenience suited, 
without any formal “Debenter” or bill. Thus Cornelius Ander- 
son is not mentioned at all, and doubtless many others were settled 
with by Capt. Mosely, and no account rendered. There is no in- 
dication that he misappropriated the colony’s funds, but was proba- 
bly free-handed with his soldiers and careless in his accounts, and 
when Capt. Gookin and others complained of his high-handed cru- 
elty towards the Indians, there was no hint of any indirection in 
regard to his conduct in money matters. I doubt that he had 110 
men, as stated in the “ Old Indian Chronicle,” but think there may 
have been many more than are here set down. From some indi- 
cations I am led to think that many of his men did not return with 
him to Boston, but joined the Plymouth forces and remained in the 
service there. 


Names of those who. were credited with military Service under Capt Mosely 
in June & July 1675 at M' Hope. 
August 9. 1675 
£. s. d. Robert Miles. 01 07 06 
Robert Webb. 01 07 06 Thomas Austin.*® Ol 07 06 
Jolin Bordecot. 01 07 06 Moses Knap. 02 00 00 
William Perry. 01 07 06 John Wilson. 01 07 06 
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Robert Street. 01 07 06 September 3°. 
Thomas Tidy. 01 07 06 Joshua Winslow, Lieut. 06 
August 14. Cusbe Ebitt. 00 
William Pollard. 01 03 00 Edward Reade. 06 
Joseph Pollard. 01 07 06 Thomas Woodmott.” 06 
John Hands.** 01 07 06 Roger Kenicott. 0 00 
William Harvey. 01 07 06 September 14 
Samuel Gold. 01 02 06 Roger Jones. 06 
Joseph Souther. 01 07 06 Rowland Soley. 00 
Alexander Forbs. 01 02 06 William Smallidg. 00 
William Green. OL 01 06 John Pemberton. 00 
Joseph Plaisted. 01 01 06 Robert Kenicott. 5 00 
August 20% Josiah Hilman. 08 


i gi John Tombs. 00 
—- _ - = rs John Steevens.” 00 
Jonathan Nichols. 01 07 06 John Size. | . 00 
Richard Nevill. 01 19 06 September 21 
Benjamin Phillips. 02 02 090 Depon Frenchman. 06 
John Brandon. 01 07 06 George Burbeck 06 
Joseph Sexton. 01 07 06 — Brookes 5 00 
Timothy Horton*? 01 07 06 William Smith 06 
James Lendall. 01 07 0¢ William Pasmore. 01 04 
Samuel Lane. 01 07 06 September 28", 

John Cross. 01 


August 21. . 
Plandian Decro.*® 01 07 06 Gerrge Cray "Sept 30% ies 


Jacob Allin, Hnsigne. 01 16 00 
-Thomas James, Sergt. 01 08 00 Jacob on ie 02 03 09 


Aaron Stephens. 02 04 06 Timothy Horton 02 00 00 


John Holman. 00 18 00 John Cross. 01 10 00 


Samuel Peacock. 00 18 00 pine Barnam, Corp! 05 12 00 
John Drury. 00 10 06 October 26 1675 
Thomas Gross. 02 07 00 Richard Eyres 01 04 00 
August 27" Robert Woodward 01 00 00 
Robert Foster. 02 04 06 Derman Morris. 02 17 04 
William Dean. 01 11 06 Robert Dawes. 04 18 06 
Manoah Bodman. 00 12 00 Isaac Sheffeild. 03 03 04 
Francis Burges. 01 07 06 Daniel Matthewes. 02 00 00 
William Jones. 01 07 06 John Baker 02 14 00 
Thomas Clark. 01 07 06 Samuel Browne 04 18 06 
Phillip Sandy. 01 07 06 Samuel Messey 01 07 06 


I find that several of the names are credited with service under 
other captains. Thus, John Cross has credit under Henchman, 
September 14. George Burkback (Burbeck, Berbeck), Septem- 
ber 3 and October 19, under Lieut. Brattle. William Brooks 
under Prentice, August 27. Several are credited as “ guards,” and 
may have been in service as scouts and guides, and so credited 
under the captains with whom each service was rendered. With 

33 In old Boston Tax-Lists, 1674, these names appear as Alliston, Hams, Hortman, Splan- 


dy decro, Woodnet. A petition of John Stevens (Archives, vol. 67) states that he was ‘‘ shot 
in the arm ” in this service. 
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these exceptions I think the above, together with some others” 
whose names are now lost, undoubtedly made up the motley com- 
pany of “Volunteers” with which Capt. Mosely marched out of 
Boston, probably early in the morning of June 27th, and over- 
took the troops of Henchman and Prentice, waiting for them 
at “ Woodcock’s,” in the afternoon; and then all marched on 
and arrived at Swanzy, and quartered at Mr. Miles’s Garrison- 
House, close to the bridge leading to Mount Hope. Gen. Cudworth 
of the Plymouth forces was commander in chief. The reports of 
the events immediately following their arrival are somewhat conflict- 
ing. Some account of the general movement of the troops has been 
given in the former article. If any one reads only the “Old Indian 
Chronicle” aforesaid, it will seem as if Capt. Mosely was the only 
officer engaged, and that his men did all the fighting ; but the accounts 
therein were the first undigested rumors that came back from the ar- 
my, and are not confirmed by Hubbard, or Church, or Mather. The 
action of the troopers on the afternoon of the 28th belongs to the next 
article, on Capt. Prentice. The repulse they received greatly elated 
the Indians, who appeared next morning shouting their defiant chal- 
lenge to ours to come across the bridge and fight them. Taking 
the several accounts, the following is probably near the truth: Capt. 
Mosely with his volunteers charged across the bridge and pursued 
the Indians to the woods. The regular troops followed and formed 
in line to sweep the neck by marching with both wings of the line 
extended. This, Church says, was so clumsily performed that the. 
two wings encountered and fired upon each other, and Perez Sav- 
age, Capt. Henchman’s ensign, was wounded. Philip fled before 
our troops, and with his people escaped across the Mattapoisett 
River to Pocasset. The volunteers took a prominent part in the 
scouting movements of the next few days, then marched, July 5th, 
with the Massachusetts forces, to the Narragansett country, and 
returned back with them on July 45th to Rehoboth, and when on 
the 18th it was decided to withdraw all the Massachusetts troops 
except Capt. Henchman’s, they returned to Boston and were dis- 
banded, probably about July 20th. 

No further credits appear under Capt. Mosely until December 10, 
yet during all the time from his return from Mt. Hope he had been 
in almost constant service, which it may be well for us to follow, as 
it is probable that most of his men credited on that date had served 
with him to the time. On August 7, with 60 dragoons he met 
Capt. Henchman’s tired troops marching towards Mendon, having 

* In the Archives, vol. 68, page 198, there is a petition from Samuel Holman saying that 
his servant Edward Sampson went out to Mt. Hope under Captain Mosely, and com- 
plains that *‘ instruments of chirurgery of his have been prest for the use of Mosely’s chi- 
rurgeon, and afterwards a whole box of the same for Doctor Wells when he went to Narra- 
gm. which are now delivered to Dr. Gerrish.”” Then himself prest to go out under Capt. 


adsworth, had to send his said servant, costing him £14, and then his servant was put 
under Capt. Turner. 
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been sent to them with supplies. (Capt. Thomas’s letter in Ma- 
ther’s Brief History says, “We met Capt. Mosely marching from 
Providence up after us.”) When Capt. Henchman went next day 
to Boston for orders, Mosely was left in command at Mendon, and 
most of Henchmen’s men were left with him. Within a few days 
he was ordered to march to Quabaog (Brookfield), where he con- 
tinued awhile scouting, &c. In a note endorsing a bill of Wil- 
liam Locke, chirurgeon of the Massachusetts forces in the Mount 
Hope campaign, Mosely says that after Capt. Henchman went to 
Boston, “he took s* Locke into his company, and from Mendon 
marched to Malbury and thence to Quaboag.” Capt. Lathrop be- 
ing senior officer, withdrew Locke to his forces ; and I find a Court 
Order (vol. 67, Archives) to Dr. William Hawkins, August 17, 
1675, “to join Mosely at Malbrow.” 

On August 16th he wrote a letter to the Governor, which explains 
his movements, situation, &c. 


ffrom Nashowah Allies*® Lankestor 16 August 1675. 


Honored Sir 

Yesterday I spayred Capt. Beeres 26 our men to march with him to 
Sprinkefeild & it was with Major Willard ordder and I have also Accord- 
inge to my orders from Major General Denison Sentt to Dunstable fort to 
Inlearge there gard 18 men & to Groatton 12 men & to Chelmsford 12 men 
out of those y* ware under Capt Hinksmans & of those y' Caime with me : 
Also last nightt about Seaven A clocke we martched into Nashowah wheare 
we are Att present butt shall as soon as the Constable haith prest us a doz- 
en Horses proseed for Groatton & so to Chensford: according to the or- 
der Major Willard gave me yesterday Att Quoah-bawge; The day before 
I caime from Quoahbaugh—I martched I(n) company with Capt Beeres & 
Capt Laytrop to the Swap where they left mee & tooke theire martch to 
Sprinkfilld and a soone as they ware gon I tooke my martch Into the woods 
about 8 mills beyond the Swape where Capt Huttcheinson and the rest ware 
y' ware wounded & killed & so returned to follow the enemy as above saide ;. 
also we did find A prsell of wigwoms beyond the Swaimp about 20 which 
we burnt &c. our Maj’ having a Seartayne Intelligence of a considerable 
party of Indians y‘ have gathered toogather a littell above Chensford which 
I hope wee shalbe up with this night or toMorrough at furthest & ifit pleese- 
God I come up with them God assisting me I will cloosely ingadge with. 
them & God spearing my life I shall as oppertunity gives leave Acquaint 
your honor of my Actions ; I have with me butt 60 men at present; so de- 
siring your prosperity & y‘ it may please God to preserve your Honour in. 
good health and humbly beseach your prayers to God for my Good Suckses. 
in this my undertaking with My Humbell Searvis &c in all deuttyfullness I 
subscribe myself your Respective kinsman & Humble Searvantt 


SAMUELL MOSLEY. 


my Cosson Leverett ppresents his 
Deuty to yo" Honour & my Antt. 


% Mr. Sheldon of Deerfield suggests Alias as the meaning, which is doubtless correcet.. 
VOL. XXXVI. 17 
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Between Aug. 9th and 16th he had marched from Mendon to Brook- 
field, where he distributed his men as above. On the 17th he probably 
marched towards Chelmsford as proposed, but on the 22d some of the 
Nipmuck Indians fell upon Lancaster and killed seven or nine inhabi- 
tants, and the next day the people sent for Capt. Mosely and told him 
of their suspicions of the Hassanemesit Indians (friendly or Praying In- 
dians) then living under supervision in a sort of fort at Marlborough. 
Capt. M. hastily marched to the fort and seized 11 (or according to 
Maj. Gookin’s account 15) of the Indians, “ pinioned” them and 
bound them neck to neck and sent them down to Boston for trial. 
Of the 15 only 11 were accused ; all were finally found innocent & 
acquitted, and Capt. Mosely’s proceeding severely criticized by the 
Court and his superior officers. Maj‘ Gookin believed that the people 
instigated suspicions “in order to secure the land of the Indians.” 
After sending these prisoners down on August 30th, Capt. Mosely 
marched up the Merrimac as far as Pennacook (Concord, N. H.) to 
the home of the peaceful Wannalancet, where he was prepared to 
repeat the late transaction; but the Pennacooks had quietly with- 
drawn and eluded him. He burnt their village and stores of food, 
and marched back. Capt. Mosely’s course was not approved, and 
the Court immediately sent messengers to win back the friendship of 
Wannalancet. 

The next we hear of Capt. M. is on September 14, when he 
marched into Hadley with 60 Bay soldiers, and thence to Deerfield, 
where he was quartered and scouting on the 18th, when hearing the 
guns of the attack on Capt. Lathrop at Bloody Brook, he hurried 
with 70 men to join the fight, and though too late to prevent the ter- 
rible disaster, he and his men attacked the great body and 
“charged them through and through” several times, chasing them 
seven miles or more. Lieutenants Savage and Pickering®* espe- 
cially distinguished themselves for their daring. Finally, after long 
and severe fighting, but strangely enough, with a loss of only two 
killed” and eight or nine wounded, they were being forced slowly 
backward by great numbers, when Major Treat with a force of Con- 
necticut troops and Indians came up and joined them, and before 
these united forces Philip retreated in haste. 

The English retired to Deerfield for the night, and next morning 
returned to the battlefield and buried their dead. 

It was thought best to abandon the garrison at Deerfield, and so 

36 It seems the highest presumption to correct both Hubbard and Drake in one note; but 
Hull’s Journal says that Pickering was Appleton’s and not Mosely’s Lieutenant. 

37 John Oates, Peter Barron, and perhaps one besides. John Oates was credited £2 under 
Capt. Henchman Aug. 27, 1675, and under Mosely July 24th, 1676. Peter Barron nowhere 
appears in the Journal. But see Colls, Essex Inst. vol. ii—‘* Will of Peter Barron of 

arblehead, Fisherman, prest to goe against the Indians,” gives his property to his master 
Elias Hendly, &c. Inventory of said Peter Barron deceased was made Nov. 26, 1675. Of 
the wounded, in the Archives I find the following in a petitionof Richard Russ to the 
Court praying for relief. “1 was just out in the Country’s Service under Capt. Mosely, 


when Capt” Lawtrop was slayne, and in that fight received a shott in y® bottom of my 
belly the bullet carryin in with it ye ring of my Bandoleer.” 
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all removed to Hatfield, and Capt. Mosely was garrisoning that 
town on October 5th, when he writes the Governor. Major Pyn- 
chon, with Capts. Appleton and Sill, were on the opposite side of 
the river at Hadley. 

This letter is in another hand, but dictated and signed by Mosely. 


Hadfield y* 5. of 8°** 1675 
Honoured Sir. 

Your kind letter I have received bearing date y* 30 of y* last month, for 
which I render you many thanks and takes it very kindly, I confess y* I 
have written some things to that purpose as Concerning the hangeing of 
those Indians of Malbery, I desire to be Excuse if my tongue or pen has 
out run my witt being in a passion and seeing what mischive had beene 
done by the Indians which I have beene eye witness to, would make a 
wiser person than I am, willing to have revenge of aney of them, but not- 
withstanding what I have writen there as to that purpose it is fare from 
my heart to Doe, for I am willing to undertake aney commands Imposed 
upon me to serve the country as farr as my life, wee discover severall In- 
dians about all these tounes, which causes Allarm, and wee have mett ne’er 
of theire myne body as yett Butt wee Doe Dayly Expect them wee never 
sended aney skoutes but weould mett them onely last night they could not 
discover them although they have beene about Hadly mill which is the 
other side of a great River Contrary to my quartes, Springfield Indians is 
thought of Certain to bee ready att any times when the enemy comes to 
appose y® toune to fall upon the English along with Enemye, my service 
pray presented to your Lady and not forgetting yourselfe and all the fami- 
lye wishing you and all of them much prosperity, health & happiness being 
all att present from S* your Most Humble & Ready Servant 

and loving Cousin SamMvuEL Mostey. 
[P. S.] 

Last night we received some news from Springfield which gives us an 
acct. y‘ Phillip with 500 men Laid in Springfield forte & resolved to fall 
upon the toune this day, and to prevent his designe Major Pinchon is gone 
with Capt Apleton and Capt Sill, with a company of 190 Soulders, two 
Quiniticate companeys leaft att Hadly to gard that toune I and my compa- 
ny heare wheare I doe expect them every houre and att nightt as well as 
in day for they have faired upon y* Sentinell at night. 


The blow fell as threatened, and Major Pynchon and troops came 
only to find the town in flames, and the Indians fled. Major Pyn- 
chon, stricken sorely by this heavy loss of his beloved town, begged 
earnestly to be relieved from the chief command, and the Court re- 
luctantly and very tenderly granted his request, appointing Capt. 
Appleton major in his stead. The Indians retired to Coasset, 
about fifty miles above Hadley, and on the 12th Major A. marched 
from Springfield and quartered his troops at that place. The next 
few days we spent in scouting and searching out the enemy, and on 
the 16th Capt. Mosely writes the following letter to the Governor. 
The postscript is written in his hand on the margin of the letter. It 
seems to us too horrible to be conceived of as the act of christians. 
The captive was the squaw taken at Springfield. Nothing further 
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is known of the affair. Some special act of outrage or treachery on 
her part may have drawn upon her this fearful sentence. 


‘ Hatfield, 16 October 1675 

I have skarse aney strang news to acquaint y' Honn’ withall at present 
yesterday wee thought to go in pursuit of y® Enemies at Hadly side of the 
river and as wee marched out from Hadly Some Theinge better than a mile, 
the Skoutes y* was send from this towne Did Speye some Indians and there- 
upon we came this side of the river and did march out last night y* whole 
body or strenght of men that we have heare; but at Last we took it to Con- 
sideration that it was very Dangerous to leave the townes impteye without 
any Souldiers. This Day being a very blustrous and very high winds, I 
have sent out some skoutes and they discover some Indians, some three 
miles of. And last night I have send of my men 4 to Deerfield and some 
two miles from the towne wheare thare was some railes ye enemy have 
weaged them up and made them very fast. I know not whether it be to tra- 
pann the skoutes or else to faight there if we go in pursueth of them ; but I 
intend to bourn all their rails up, please God to grant me life and health. 

Wee are told by an Indian that was taken at Springfeeld y* they in- 
tended to set upon these 3 townes in one Day. The body of them y‘ waites 
this exploite to do is about 600 Indians, as wee are informed by the afore- 
said Indian ; and farther wee are informed that they are making a fort some 
60 miles from this Place up in the woods, Pray sir be pleased to present 
my humble service to your lady and all the rest of the family. 

I make no question but the enemys will make an tempt within a short 
space of Time upon those Tounes, having nothing else skarse worth your 
reading I remaine Sir y’ most Humble & 

Ready Servant, whilst [?] 
SamveL Mostey. 

“This aforesaid Indian was ordered to be torn in peeces by Doggs and 
she was soe dealt with all.” 


On the 19th Philip with his whole force fell upon the town, but 
was soon “beaten off without doing much harm.” Just before the 
fight seven of Mosely’s men and three others were sent out to scout, 
and seven of the number were cut off and killed. The Indians made 
no further general attack after this repulse, and withdrew to winter 
quarters. Capt. Mosely’s forces, however, still remained in the west- 
ern towns with other troops, under Major Appleton, until as late as 
November 20th, for on the 16th the Court authorized a letter to 
Appleton directing the withdrawal of the main force, and urging 
especially the dismissal of the troops of Capt. Mosely. The United 
Colonies were now in full preparation for the grand movement 
against the Narragansetts; and the Privateers with their dashing 
leaders were needed. The western and outlying towns were garri- 
soned as securely as might be, and all available “ veterans” hurried 
in to swell the army of the three colonies to 1000 men for this spe- 
cial service to Narragansett. Much of great interest in the organi- 
zation of this army must be passed over here. 

The quota of Massachusetts was to be 527 men, Plymouth 158, 
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and Connecticut 325. Rhode Island was not “counted in,” for 
reasons best known to our dear old Puritan fathers. Josiah Win- 
slow, Esq., Governor of Plymouth Colony, was made Commander- 
in-chief of the army, and under him Major Samuel Appleton com- 
manded the Massachusetts forces, consisting of six companies, viz. : 
Capt. Appleton’s own, Capt. Mosely’s, Capt. Joseph Gardner’s, Capt. 
Nathaniel Davenport’s, Capt. James Oliver’s, and a troop under Capt. 
Thomas Prentice ; and Major Robert Treat the Conn. forces, 5 com- 
panies, under Capts. Siely, Gallop, Mason, Wats; and Major Wil- 
liam Bradford 2 Plymouth companies, his own and Capt. John Gor- 
ham’s. The Massachusetts forces mustered on Dedham Plain, where 
on Dec. 9 Gen. Winslow assumed command. There were then “465 
fighting men,” besides Capt. Prentice’s troop. It seems from the Jour- 
nal that no settlement had been made with Mosely’s and Appleton’s 
troops for the campaign in the west, and on December 10th, 27 
pages of the book are entirely devoted to their accounts, and few, if 
any, other items are given under that date save such as relate to 
them. The captains had paid out small sums at different times, and 
the towns of “ Hadly,” “ Malbrow,” “ Mendam,” “ Lining” 
(Lynn), and many constables,” merchants and others are credited 
by cash, clothing, &c., to these troops, and on that date Treasurer 
Hull pays them the balance of their accounts. Among the few pre- 
cious lists of names preserved in the Massachusetts Archives is the 
Muster Roll** of Capt. Mosely’s company, “taken at Dedham the 
9" of Xber, 1675.” Ihave arranged this list and the credits of 
December 10-20 and January, alphabetically, and tested them care- 
fully otherwise, and find that the greater part of his company were 
his “ veterans.” 


33 The town of Dunstable, per Constable Jona. Tyng, brings in a bill of about £100 for 

billeting Mosely’s men, ammunition, &c. 
Billeting 18 men from 13th August to 10th Sept. 1675 . ° ° - £16 16 00 
sa 29 “ “ llthSept. “ 17th January 1675-6 e ° 47 18 00 
“ ie “ 18 Jan’y “ 25 may 1676. - «+  « 26 03 00 
- oes “ 3 may “14 July “ ° ~ -& - 08 08 00 
25 Ibs Powder and 250 bullets, &c. ° ° P ° i ° - O1 15 00 
2 horses 3daystoPennacook . ° ° ° ° e ° ° - 0001 06 

An Anditing Committee questioned the bill, but he was paid £20 on account, October 
11, 1676. (Archives, vol. 68.) 

% This Muster-Roll was published ante, vol. viii. p. 241. From this we learn that Dennis 
Siby (not Siky, as given in the Recister) was Company Clerk, and his list will be found a 
wonderful production in the way of misspelling names. The transcriber might well doubt 
Dennis's ability to spell his own name, since the majority of the others are incorrect; but 
it is always Sihy or Syhy in Hull’s accounts. Some of the names are hardly recognizable. 
I give a few of the worst cases : 

Tymothy Arnane, should be Hortman or Horton. 

Aruell is probably Arnell. (Savage thinks Arnold is meant.) 

Hackerberry should be Ockerby (or Ogleby later). 

Bolthomy Flag, Hull has Bartholomew Flegge. 

Puinder should be Provender. 

Touchwill should be Twichell. 

Hugh Collohane should be Hugh Collohue, Gollihu, and finally Galloway (see below). 

I think that there are not more than fifteen on the old roll that do not appear in Hull’s 
Credits sometime within six months, and it is plain from the latter, and the list of killed, 
that others joined his company after this roll was made and before the fight. 


VOL. XXXVI. 17* 
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Credited with Military Service under Capt Mosely. 
December 10“ 1675 


John Rice. 04 16 00 Samuel Kemble. 04 19 04 
William Blake.” 04 16 00 Timothy Hortman. 02 16 00 
Jonathan Freeman. 04 16 00 John Corser. 04 19 02 
Samuel Guild. 04 16 00 Daniel Magenis, Corpl. 05 10 00 
John Buckman. 04 19 02 James Updike, Serg*. 04 09 04 
Richard Brine. 04 19 02 Daniel Mathews. 07 09 00 
John Cooper. 04 19 04 Mathias Smith. 04 16 00 
Thomas Bull. 04 19 04 John Williston. 04 16 00 
John Roberts. 04 19 04 John Sherman. 04 13 06 
Edward Weston. 05 16 00 William Phillips. 04 19 02 
Perez Savage, Lieut. 12 00 00 James Frankling. 05 04 06 
John Ireson. 04 16 00 Bartholomew Flegge. 04 19 04 
John Brandon. 02 14 00 Benjamin Allen 02 08 00 
John Fuller, Corp’. 05 12 00 John Cantelberry 04 16 00 
Benjamin Dyer. 04 19 04 Hugh Collohue* 04 19 04 
James Johnson, Sergt. 04 11 00 Jacob Willar 13 11 00 
Zachariah Crisp. 04 00 00 Valentine Harris 02 14 00 
Peter Lane. 04 19 04 James Mathews 01 18 06 
John Turner. 04 16 00 Daniel Johnson Zrumpeter 09 12 00 
Richard Rust. 04 16 00 Dec. 20th 

John Leech. 04 19 04 John Mayo. 04 17 00 
Jonathan Nichols. 03 10 02 Thomas Okleby 04 10 00 
John Plimpton. 04 16 00 John Casey 01 15 06 
Tho* Region. 04 12 06 John Langbury 01 10 00 
John Cross. 62 02 00 Richard Jinkes 07 04 00 
Thomas Green. 04 19 04 Joshua Silverwood 04 12 06 
Thomas Harris. 05 02 00 John Morse Commissary 02 15 06 
James Dickenden. 04 04 00 1675-6 Jan’y 25. 

Richard Scott. 06 10 00 Benjamin Norden 04 16 00 
William Bateman. 01 07 06 Jonathan Gay. 02 03 08 
Richard Adams. 04 16 00 George Manning. 01 00 06 
Thomas Warren. 06 11 02 Joseph Porter. 01 00 06 
John Ramsey. 04 19 04 Josias Hillman. 01 00 06 
John Stebins. 02 10 06 Thomas Jones. 01 14 02 
Jonathan Wales. 04 19 04 Edward Read. 00 10 04 
Timothy Wales. 04 19 04 Robert Parris. 01 10 00 
Jeremiah Stokes. 02 14 00 John Langbury. 01 10 00 
Joseph Twichell. 04 19 04 February 29, 1675-6 
Samuel Veale. 04 19 04 Daniel Canada. 02 14 00 
Andrew Johnson. 04 19 04 James Franklin. 02 14 00 
Mathew Thomas. 05 02 00 Jonathan Wales. 02 14 00 
Franeis Siddall. 04 19 04 George Grimes. 02 14 00 
John Dunbar. 04 16 00 John Provender. 02 14 00 
Edward Weeden. 04 19 04 John Leech. 02 14 00 





# Variations not noted above are, Blacke (W™ Blake, jr. for whose release his father, 
‘W™ Senr, petitions the Court), Brien, Wesson, Ayrson (for Ireson), Dayer, Leane, Russ, 
Leigh, Plimton, Dichetto, Stebence, Weals, Stockes, Cousier, McKennyes, Willingston, 
Canterberry, and other minor changes. 

“ August, 1676. George Nowell petitions for the release of his servant “Hugh Gallo- 
way that went as a Volunteer under Mosely neere the beginning of ye warre, and is now in 
y® garrison at Hatfield under Capt Sweane.” 
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Hugh Gollihu (Collohue) 02 
William Bateman. 04 
Joshuah Silverwood. 03 
John Bucknum. 02 
Edward Weston. 03 
Benjamin Dyer. 02 
March 24 1675-6 

Daniel Mathews. 01 
Samuel Colebourne. 02 
John Stebbins. 03 
John Brandon. 03 
Jonathan Freeman. 02 
John Williston. 02 
Daniel Matthews. 02 
James Johnson. 05 
Richard Gibson. 03 
John Farmer. 08 
John Canterbery. 03 
John Cooper. 02 
James Updike. 

April 24™ 1676 
John Munge. 02 
John Shepard. 03 
Thomas Davis. 02 
Sam! Guile. 04 
James Mollard. 01 
Dennis Sihy. 07 
Thomas Bull. 03 
Richard Randall. 06 
Richard Brian. 02 
John Day. 02 
Edward Weston. 01 
Richard Gibson. 02 
Thomas Welch. 04 
John Ramsey. 02 
Thomas Furbush. 00 
John Rosse. 02 
William Philips. 02 
John Rice. 02 
James Chadwick. 04 
Edward Weeden. 02 

June 24 1676 
Thomas Forbs. 02 
John Pemerton. 03 
John Leech. 02 
William Maderill. 02 


14 
01 
00 
14 
03 
14 


16 
14 
00 
00 
14 
14 
05 
10 
17 
12 
03 
14 


2 14 


14 
12 
14 
01 
17 
02 
03 
15 
14 
14 
11 
14 
08 
14 
18 
14 
14 
14 
04 
14 


12 
03 
14 
14 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
03 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
06 
09 
00 
04 
00 
00 
00 
00 
02 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
10 


Soldiers in King Philip’s War. 


Peter Leane. 
William Smallage. 
Richard Gibson. 
Thomas Ockerby. 
Jonathan Wales. 
Richard Randall. 
Joseph Wakefield. 
William Blake jr. 
John Essery. 
Thomas Warren. 
Philip Keane. 
Edward Weason. 
Joseph Douse. 
Stephen Fielder. 
Joseph Pratt. 
Thomas Bishop. 
Joseph Deers. 
Richard Addams, 
James Couch. 
John Ramsey. 
Thomas Webb. 
Daniel Clow. 
John Wilkins. 
Matthew Thomas. 
Samuel Leman. 
Richard Cowell. 
Daniel East. 
Thomas Hitchborn. 
Samuel Fosdike. 
John Hawkins. 
David Landon. 
Seabread Taylor. 
John Long. 

Peter Bennett, Lieut. 
John Wensteed. 


Edmund Chamberlain. 


Jacob Cole. 
Edward Walker. 
Joseph Low. 
Joseph Graves. 
Roger Brown. 
Thomas Bull. 
Joseph Douse. 
James Smith. 
Dennis Sihy. 


02 
08 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
04 
02 
02 
03 
02 
02 
02 
00 
02 
05 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
03 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
06 
02 
00 
03 
02 
04 
01 
02 
03 
02 
05 
04 
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14 10 
15 06 
14 10 
14 10 
14 10 
02 00 
14 10 
14 00 
10 10 
14 10 
02 00 
02 00 
14 10 
14 10 
14 00 
18 06 
02 00 
08 00 
14 10 
14 10 
02 00 
08 00 
14 10 
14 10 
14 10 
02 00 
14 10 
14 10 
14 00 
14 00 
14 10 
02 00 
14 10 
15 00 
14 00 
12 00 
00 00 
14 00 
10 10 
04 00 
14 00 
03 00 
14 00 
08 00 
00 00 


It will be remembered that the credits for service were given at 
the close of such service, or at regular monthly or bi-monthly set- 


tlements. 


It often happened that the men would be separated from 


their officers, at garrisons on special duties, and so waiting the offi- 
cial signature the bill would be delayed sometimes for a year. Many 
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who were in the Narragansett campaign were not paid off till the 
general settlement, June 24th, 1676. And though many of the 
credits represent later service, yet I judge the oft-repeated amount, 
£02 14 00, represents the “Fort” campaign. This will hold in 
nearly every case, though not all. Thomas May was in that cam- 
paign and received no credit until September 23, 1676. The credits 
in other companies confirm this theory. 

I can only briefly sketch in outline the chief events of this cam- 
paign, and refer the reader to the very full accounts of the march 
and battle given in Hubbard, Church, Mather, &c., and Mr. Drake's 
Book of Indians. 

The forces under Gen. Winslow marched on the afternoon of De- 
cember 9th to Woodcock’s Garrison, and December 10th to Sea- 
conk. From thence Capt. Mosely and his men sailed with Mr. 
Richard Smith* across the bay, and then marched to his Garrison- 
House at Wickford in Narragansett, arriving in the evening, having 
taken a party of thirty-six Indians on the way. 

Gen. Winslow with the other forces ferried over to Providence, 
and marched through “ Pomham’s ” territory, in hopes to capture 
that sachem, to the rendezvous at Smith’s Garrison, on the evening 
of Dec. 12th. Mosely had captured one Peter, an Indian, who 
betrayed Philip, and becomes invaluable to the army as a faithful 
guide, actuated probably by desire of revenge. On December 
14th the General marched out with his forces to explore the surround- 
ing country, and Sergt. (John) Bennet,® with thirty men of Capt. 
Oliver’s company, went out scouting, and killed two Indians and 
captured eight more. 

On the 15th occurred a skirmish at a certain stone-wall, where 
twenty or thirty Indians discharged their guns at Capt. Mosely at 
once without effect. On the same evening the Garrison-House of 
Jireh (Jerry) Bull at Petequanscut was destroyed, and seventeen per- 
sons killed, of which news was brought next day by Capt. Prentice’s 
troop, and on the 17th the Connecticut forces, 300 English and 150 
Mohegans, arrived at the same place, and on the 18th the whole 
force of Massachusetts and Plymouth met them there about 5 P.M. 

Bull's Garrison had been intended for the general rendezvous, and 
its loss was severely felt, as the army was forced to spend the entire 
night without shelter. At 5 A.M. the next morning, December 

# Mr. Church relates that he went across to Wickford with Mr. Smith, but omits any 
mention of Capt. Mosely and his company, and their capture of 36 Indians in the march to 
Wickford, but tells of 18 that himself took with the ‘“‘ Eldridges and some other brisk hands,” 
Church never omits to tell of his own exploits at full length. Mosely was the most popu- 
lar officer of the army, and undoubtedly excited Church’s anger and perhaps jealousy 
by ignoring and opposing him. Mosely, the successful captain at the head of a strong com- 
pany of veterans, would not readily accept commands from one without title or company, 
_ whose best service hitherto had been only in scouting and skirmishing with small irregular 
parties. Church writes his own adventures. Mosely’scan never be known fully, but what 
= Lt + ees him to be brave, popular with both the army and at home, and wonderfully 


*3 Doubtless John Bennet the scout, who had been among the Narragansetts in the sum- 
mer with Hutchinson. A John Bennett is in the list of slain at Bloody Brook. 
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19th, they took up the march towards the Fort, and waded fifteen 
miles through snow two or three feet deep, and came about 1 
P.M. to the swamp, which by reason of the intense cold was frozen, 
so that they could march without breaking through, and our forces 
meeting Indians at the edge of the swamp, began the attack at once 
and pursued them furiously and without much regard to orders, even 
to the sides of the Fort.** Mbosely’s and Davenport’s companies led 
the van. 

The fortification was strong and bravely defended, but nothing 
could resist the intrepid assaults of our forces, and after heavy losses 
and several hours’ fighting, the Indians were either driven out or 
killed, the immense fortress and its huts and stores destroyed 
(foolishly it seemed to some at that time), and in the evening our 
weary troops were forced to march back through the snow, carrying . 
their wounded, to head quarters, whence they had marched in the 
morning. The suffering was incredible; and I believe that if the 
whole history of that 19th day of December, 1675, were known, no 
braver day would stand in our country’s annals for heroic daring and 
suffering. Six of the captains were killed—Davenport, Gardner, 
Johnson and Lt. Upham (mortally wounded) of Massachusetts ; 
Capts. Gallop, Siely and Marshall of Connecticut. Further ac- 
count of the Massachusetts officers is referred to future articles of the 
series. 

The following list of “ Wounded and Slayne” in Capt. Mosely’s 
company, is in the Archives, vol. 68 : 


John Farmer, Boston 
Richard Barnam, “ 
Jerre Stockes, - 
Senin W™ Bourle,** Charlestown 
y Edmund Chamberlain, Maulden 
Richard Updick, Narragansett 


9 Wounded /{ Lieut. Perez Savage Boston 
men are John Brandon “ 
on 6 Jan’ry, John Sherman, Watertown. 
at Rhode Island James Updick, Boston. 
with 5 Souldg™ < James Chadwick, Malden. 
to attend John Fuller, Dedham. 
the John Shepheard, Charlestown. 
wounded men Rich* Addams of Sudbury. 
there | Jacob Coole, Charlestown. 
Samuel Fosdick. 
Thomas Weales. 
James Dighenton. (Dichetto) }To attend“ 
Joseph Low. 
Joshua Silverwood. 


6 men 





“4 This Fort was upon a sort of island or rising ground containing about 5 or 6 acres in 
the midst of the swamp. The place was situated in what is now South Kingston, R. 1. For 
description of the Fort and the fight, see Hubbard’s Narrative, and Church, &c. 

* Doubtless means W™ Burt. 

Daniel Weld, chirurgeon, is credited £10; is probably the Dr. Wells referred to in 
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Mr. Hubbard states the number of Mosely’s men killed to be nine, 
wounded ten. Whole number of English killed, above 80, and 150 
wounded that recovered. He puts the number of Indians killed at 
1000 warriors, and many of the aged and women and children. 
The troops returned to Smith’s Garrison that night, and cared for 
their wounded ; and Church relates that Mr. Andrew Belcher* ar- 
rived that evening at Wickford with a vessel laden with supplies, 
without which there must have been great suffering. 

The troops remained mostly inactive during the rest of the winter, 
seeking to bring the Indians to terms of a permanent peace. There 
was some scouting and frequent captures, but no general action. Jan. 
10, new forces were sent down from Boston, and the army was re- 
cruited to 1600 men, and on Jan. 27th began to move in pursuit of the 
Indians, who had now renewed their depredations. At last, in the 
early part of February, having pursued them around as far as Marl- 
borough and Brookfield, they were forced to leave the pursuit for 
want of provisions and rest, and marched into Boston. On the 5th 
of February the Major was ordered to dismiss his soldiers to their 
several homes to await further orders. On February 15th Capt. 
Mosely was ordered to march with his company to Sudbury, and 
there to abide till further orders. 

These credits cover various services from Dec. 10, 1675. 


July 24th 1676 Jacob Allin. 01 05 08 
Henry Swaine. 02 13 00 Samuel Clark. 03 03 04 
Richard Bennett. 08 08 00 James Couch. 00 03 
Gilbert Endecott. 05 08 09 John Hands. 00 00 
John Day. 02 14 09 John Dunbarr. 02 02 
Sam! Colborne. 02 14 10 Benjamin Lathrop. 02 08 00 
Samuel Guild. * 04 02 00 John Salter. 01 02 
Gilbert Forsith. 04 02 00 Ezekiel Hamblin. 00 12 10 
Perez Savage, Lieut. 07 16 00 Roger Prosser. 00 19 03 
Samuel Measie. 02 13 00 Andrew Johnson. 02 10 
John Oates. 03 12 00 Jonathan Sprague. 00 10 
William Wainright. 02 14 10 John Pitcher. 00 10 
Jeffery Jeffers. 02 09 06 John Harrison. 00 10 
Richard Silvester. 00 18 00 John Auger. 00 10 
Armstrong Horner. 02 14 00 David Langdon. CO 12 10 
John Mousall. 02 14 00 John Sibly. 00 10 

August 24. 1676 Francis Earle. 00 02 
Roger Prosser. 02 02 00 Nathaniel Badcock. 00 02 
Peter Mellardy. 00 10 02 John Goff. 00 00 
John Gilbert. 00 12 10 Joseph Wakefield. 00 10 
Joseph Saxton. 00 12 10 Perez Savage. 01 12 02 


petition of Holman above. He was “ Chirurgeon General,” and was of Salem. There is a 
credit to George Thomas, Dec. 10, for “ Chyruargion Instruments for Dr. Weld and Dr. 
Knott” (Richard Knott of Marblehead). These were with the wounded probably, and 
also Dr. Philip Read, of Lynn, and Dr. William Hawkins, Boston. 

“7 In a bill presented by Capt. Benjamin Gillam, dated Jan. 19, 1675, is the item, ‘ To 
charges on men to cut out Andrew Belcher’s Sloop to goe to Narragansett, 14s.” 
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John Minds. 00 18 10 James Marshall. 00 12 10 
Israel Howen.* 00 10 02 Samuel Davis. 00 15 00 
Joseph Butler. 00 10 02 William Bassly. 01 16 10 
Mark Round. 02 14 10 Thomas May. 02 14 00 

September 23°, 1676. Archibell Forrest. 02 14 10 
John Prescott. 00 10 02 John Gilbert, Senior. 00 12 10 
John Mudg. 02 1410 James Wamsly 02 14 00 


From Sudbury he soon after marched to Marlboro’, where he 
seems to have remained several weeks, taking a large part in the ne- 
gotiations concerning the redemption of captives, regulating( ?) the 
affairs of the friendly Indians, &c. It is evident that he was always 
impatient of commands from his superior officers. The “seniority” 
rule of precedence was strictly adhered to in the colonial army, and in 
active service we find him constantly either disregarding or avoiding 
it. It is evident, even from Church’s own account, that at the Fort 
fight Gen. Winslow was only nominally in command; for when by 
Church’s advice he had resolved to hold the fort and remain, “a cer- 
tain Captain” threatened to shoot his horse under him if he attempt- 
ed to enter with his troops, and “in a great heat” declared that 
Church had “lied” to him about the situation, and then a certain 
Doctor “ brusled up” and supported the said captain. There is 
little doubt that this captain was Mosely. The exploits of Mr. 
Church in this campaign seem not to have been known to any of the 
early historians except himself. It is plain that the Massachusetts 
officers, especially Mosely at the head of his veterans, flushed with 
the fresh victory in which Church had no part, would regard his in- 
terference as that of an insolent upstart. As an evidence of Capt. 
Mosely’s great popularity may be noticed the large commission 
granted him by the Court, May 5, 1676 (see vol. vi. Mass. Coll. 
Records), and the wide margin left to his own interpretation. This 
popularity with the army and the violent party of Indian-haters, to- 
gether with his eminent success in the field, and probably his near 
relationship to the Governor’s family, supported him in many noto- 
rious acts of insubordination and insolence towards his superiors, 
and even the Council. The hanging of Indians, referred to in his 
letter, was probably his “tying up” of the two Indian captives and 
extorting their evidence against the eleven seized at Marlboro’. The 
affair of Job Kattenanit, a tried and faithful “ praying” Indian, 
whom, for his faithful service, Gen. Denison, by the advice of Ma- 
jor Savage, had given liberty to seek out his family held as captives 
by Philip’s allies, shows Mosely’s influence, for he came to the 
General’s head-quarters and denounced both officers, and raised such 
a storm of indignation that they were obliged to send forthwith to 
bring Job back; and although members of the Council were very 
indignant at his insolent conduct, he was not even reprimanded, 
either for this act or his high-handed proceeding at Concord, where 


48 Sometimes called Howell. 
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he entered the congregation on the Sabbath and harangued the peo- 
ple against the peaceful Nashobah Indians, whom the Council had 
placed in the charge of Mr. Hoare, and then seized the Indians, 
allowing his soldiers to plunder all their possessions in spite of Mr. 
Hoare’s remonstrances, and marched them down to Boston, whence 
the Court was constrained to send them to Deer Island, where with 
many other friendly Indians they were subjected to fearful privations. 
A full account of all these transactions may be found in the History 
of the Praying Indians by that upright and noble man, Gen. Daniel 
Gookin. 

Capt. Mosely marched with Major Savage from Marlborough to 
Quaboag, April 2, 1676. They were there joined by the Connecticut 
troops, and all moved on towards Northampton, and he was engaged 
in the succeeding campaign in the west. On May 5th he received 
the independent commission referred to above, and it will be noticed 
that the wages of his soldiers were to be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion, and besides they were to have all the profits accruing from the 
plunder or sale of captives, and if these resources failed the Court 
was to make up the balance; and this irregular way of settling may 
be the reason that no larger credits appear in the later months. In 
June, Mosely and his men were sent in company with Capt. Brattle 
and his troop to assist the people of Plymouth Colony, and were 
still there after July 22d; and they there took part in the capture of 
the 150 captives, and probably soon after returned to Boston. The 
faithful services of the friendly Indians in the later campaigns had 
caused a reaction of popular feeling towards them. The fame 
of Church, who succeeded in destroying Philip at Mount Hope, 
August 12th, somewhat eclipsed that of Capt. Mosely, and we hear 
no more of his military service thereafter, if he performed any. On 
August 24th, at a great sale of Indian captives, he is charged with 
“1 boy and girle 6£; & 13 sqawes & papooses 20£”; and this is 
the last notice I find of him throwing light upon his succeeding 
career. 

The date and circumstances of Capt. Mosely’s death are not, as 
yet, definitely known. Savage says he died January, 1680. 
The “Inventory of the Estate of Cap™ Sam! Mosely ” deceased was 
taken Jan. 26, 1679 (N.S. 1680), and may have been Mr. Sav- 
age’s authority. In Judge Sewall’s Interleaved Almanac Diary (Rre- 
ISTER, vii. 208) this item appears: “1677, Oct. 20, 7, Capt S. 
Mosely.” But we are left in doubt as to its meaning. His final 
account as found in Hull’s 3d Ledger (the 2d Ledger is lost), un- 
der date of July, 1678, credits him with military service, £67 05 06, 
which I presume was in full for his whole service. Sometime after 
September, 1678, £1 credit is given “per. [saac Addington,” to 
balance Mosely’s account with the government. He died insolvent. 
The careful inventory, rendered by Sewall, of the worldly posses- 
sions as produced by Ann Mosely the widow, who was admitted ad- 
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ministratrix January 30, 1679-80, makes no mention of any arms 
or clothing except an old musket and sword in the “ Garret.” 
This circumstance, with some others, and a lack of any official ref- 
erence to his death, would seem to indicate that it happened away 
from home. 

Ann Mosely, thrown upon her own resources for maintenance, 
was granted a license by the town authorities, in 1681 and 1682, 
“To sell wine and stronge liquors out of dores.” That she pros- 
pered is proved by the deed of trust to her brothers, Isaac Adding- 
ton and Penn Townsend, 1684, in favor of her daughters, “ her 
only living children,” just before she married Nehemiah Pierce, 
“ set-work-cooper.” He died in 1691, leaving her again a widow. 

The son Samuel died young, doubtless. The daughter Rebecca 
married January 22, 1694, James Townsend; and Mary married 
William Webster, November 25, 1696. Rebecca married again 
in 1708, Jonathan Williams, who in 1733 appears as the Narra- 
gansett claimant in the “ right of his wife’s Father Capt Maudesley.” 

Capt. Mosely’s descendants were quite numerous in the second 
and third generation, through Rebecca’s children by Townsend and 
Williams. 





THE BACONS OF VIRGINIA AND THEIR ENGLISH 
ANCESTRY. 


By Cuaries HERVEY TowNSHEND, Esq., of New Haven, Ct. 


RIMBALDUS, a Norman gentleman, it is said, came into Eng- 
land at the time of the Conquest in company with William de 
Warren, Earl of Surry, to whom he was related, and was granted 
lands at Letheringsete,* near Holt, in the County Norfolk, and had 
issue three sons, Radulph, Edmund and Ranulf, and here he found- 
ed a church, appointing for its parson his second son Edmund. f 
His younger son Ranulf, or Reynold, resided at Thorp, Norfolk, 
and took the name of Bacon; and as there were several Thorps, this 
place was called Bacons-Thorpe,t as Reynold was Lord of the town, 
and from him sprang this illustrious family, many members of it 
being distinguished for talent and brilliancy of mind. This Ranulf 
was father of George, whose son Roger Bacon released to his own 
sister Agnes all the lands belonging to this family in Normandy, 
and from him down through many generations descended the Bacons 
of Drinkstone and Hessett in the County Suffolk.§ 
[ * See Note I. at the end of this article-——Eprror 
+ See Blomefield’s Norfolk, Kimber and Johnson’s Baronetage. The history of Grim- 
baldus and his immediate descendants, which we here repeat, needs investigation. 


K See Note II.—Ep.] 
See Note ILI.—Ep.] 
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Of this (the Hessett) family, we find a John Bacon, who mar- 
ried Cecilly Hoo, sister of John Hoo or Howe, perhaps of Hessett, 
who with his brother in law John Bacon were probably the builders 
of the beautiful church there, as proved by evidence still extant on 
the exterior and interior of this edifice, as shown in heliotype by the 
Rev. Canon Cooke in his introductory history of Hessett, published 
in the “ Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Na- 
tural History.” 

He had sons John and Nicholas Bacon. Nicholas was chaplain of 
Hessett. John of the same place married Hellen Gedding, and had 
issue another John Bacon, who married for first wife Hellena, daugh- 
ter of Sir George Tillotts, of Rougham, and secondly, Julian, 
daughter of Bardwell. From this first marriage came Sir Nich- 
olas Bacon (the Lord-Keeper and father of the great Lord Bacon), 
and from the second marriage the Bacons of Hessett, who flourished 
there more than five hundred years, when the male line ended in 
Henry Bacon, the son of Edmund and Elizabeth (Cornwallys) Ba- 
con, who died without issue there in 1651, and the estates were all 
parcelled out among his sisters, viz.: Elizabeth, wife of Calibut 
Walpole; Frances, wife of George Townsend; ‘Katherine, wife 
of William Coleman; Susan, wife of Henry Lamb; Anne, wife of 
John Aldrich ; Cordelia, wife of Harris, of Maldon, and Abi- 
gail, wife of John Grigbye. 

His father Edmund Bacon, son of John Bacon of Hessett, and 
grandson of Edmund Bacon by wife Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Page of Westley, Suffolk, of which family perhaps Philip Page, 
father of Robert Page, Lord of the Manor of Gedding, and whose 
marriage to Alice Hoo is recorded at Hessett, July 21, 1545, is in- 
teresting to note. This John Bacon, son of Edmund and Eliza- 
beth (Page) Bacon aforesaid, married first, Barbara, sister of Sir 
Ambrose Jermyn of Rushbrook, Knt., and secondly, Katherine Pe- 
riente, sister of Elizabeth Periento (Lady Style) mother of Henry 
Townsend of Bracon Ash, Norf. and Gedding, Suff., and by her had 
a son CaptainRobert Bacon, who married the Lady Cordilia, daugh- 
ter of John Gyll or Gill, and widow of Sir Thomas Harris, Knt.* 

We now return to John Bacon, son of John and Helena (Tillotts) 
Bacon, who married Margery Thorpe, daughter and heir of John, 
son of William and grandson of Sir William Thorpe by the daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir Roger Bacon, a celebrated commander in the 
wars, temp. Edward II. and Edward III., and lineally descended 
from Grimbald, the patriarch of this family. 

The said John Bacon was father of Edmund Bacon of Drinkstone, 
whose son John by wife Agnes Cokefield had son Robert Bacon who 
was buried at Hessett with Isabella his wife, daughter of John Cage 
of Pakenham in Suffolk, and by whom he had three sons and two 


* These families, the Drurys, Bacons, Page, Townsends, How or Hoo, were all connect- 
ed and interested in early settlements in Virginia and New England, as the records show. 
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daughters, viz.: 1st, Thomas Bacon of Northaw in Hertfordshire, 
who married the daughter of Mr. Brown, but died without issue. 
2nd, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper. 3d, James Bacon, 
Esquire, Alderman of London, who died June 15, 1573, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Dunstans in the East, London; and 
had by first wife Mary, daughter of John Gardiner of Grove 
Place, county Bucks, an only son and three daughters, all dying 
young except Anne, wife of John Revetts,* Esquire, of Brandiston, 
who died 1616, aged 77. His second wife was Margaret, daugh- 
ter of William Rawlins, of London, and widow of Richard Gould- 
ston, Salter, by whom he also had issue, William Bacon, second son, 
of ——, Essex, and a son and daughter who died young, also his eldest 
son Sir James Bacon, of Friston Hall, Suftolk, who was knighted 
at White Hall in 1604, and died at Finsbury, London, January 17, 
1618, and buried in St. Giles Church on the 11 February, 1618. 
This worthy Knight, by Elizabeth, daughter of Francis and Anne 
(Druryt) Bacon of Hessett, had two sons, Nathaniel and James ; 
and three daughters, the latter all dying young. ‘The eldest son, 
Nathaniel Bacon, Esq., of Friston, “son and heir and of full age,” 
January 17, 1644, by Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Le Gross of 
Crostwick, Norfolk, Knt., had a daughter Anne who died unmarried, 
and also Elizabeth, wife of Nathaniel, second son of Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston of Kelton, Knt., also a son Thomas Bacon, who by 
first wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Brooke of Cockfield 
Hall, Yoxford, Knt., who died January 2, 1647, aged 25, and was 
buried at Friston, Suffolk, had issue Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Hov- 
ener of London, and a son and heir, Nathaniel Bacon, Esq., who 
emigrated to Virginia as early as 1670, where his father’s cousin, 
Colonel Nathaniel Bacon (the governor §) resided, being possessed 
of large landed estates in York, Nanceymond and other counties 
bordering on the James River. The first Nathaniel Bacon became 
so notorious in Virginia history on account of the conspicuous part he 
took in opposing Governor Berkeley that he acquired the cognomen 
of “The Rebel.”|} A quarrel between the settlers and natives 
caused the former to choose Bacon their general, and disregarding the 


* See pedigree in The Brights of Suffolk, where this gentleman connects with numerous 
New England families. 

+ See pedigree of the Drury family of Rougham, co. Suff., in Cullum’s History of Haw- 
stead. John Newgate’s (of Boston, N.E.) grandfather Walter Hoo or Howe, leased from the 
Drurys Rougham Hall, and of this family was William Drury, LL.D., whose widow Mary 
Southwell! married Robert Forth, LL.D., grandfather of Thomas Townsend. See Towns- 
hend family of Lynn, in Old and New England. 

{ft See Note [V.—Ep.] 

¢ He may have held the courtesy title of governor, as an English pedigree has it. He 
was of the Council, and in 1688 was its presiding officer and acting governor. His cousin 
Nathaniel Bacon the general was a delegate from Henrico Plantation, where he held an 
estate near the Falls of the James River. 

|| Gent. Mag. Oct. 1816, vol. Ixxxvii. p. 124; Burke’s Hist. Virg. vol. ii.; Barber’s Hist. 
Coll. Virg.; Campbell’s Hist. Virg. As early as 1663 we find Nathaniel Bacon, “ a hopefal 
young gentleman,” one of the company of Ray, who sets out on his travels in foreign parts 
in company with Mr. Willoughby and Sir Philip Skippon. Gen. Bacon’s father seems to 
have objected to his marriage to Elizabeth, a sister of Sir John Duke of Benhall Lodge, near 
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orders of the governor, who refused him a commission, he put himself 
at the head of a company of colonists and punished the Indians. For 
this act the governor in May, 1676, proclaimed him a rede/, and soon 
after arrested him at Jamestown, where he was tried before the Gover- 
nor and Council, but acquitted and promised a commission, which the 
governor refused to sign. Bacon therefore raised a regiment of six 
hundred men and compelled the governor to grant the commission. 
After prosecuting the Indian war with success, he was again pro- 
claimed a rebel. He then turned his forces against the governor, 
whom he defeated, and burnt Jamestown, and was following up his 
advantages, when he died suddenly, October 1, 1676. He was 
very popular in the colony, and subsequent historians seem to jus- 
tify the part he took as “ rebellion in a good cause.” 

General Bacon was a gentleman of good rank, and a member of 
one of the Inner Courts of London (Gray’s Inn, entered Nov. 22, 
1664). He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward, son of Ed- 
ward and grandson of Ambrose and Elizabeth (Calthorpe*) Duke, of 
Benhall, Suff., whose mother was Dorothy, daughter of Sir Ambrose 
Jermyn, of Rushbrook, Knt. By the said Elizabeth Duke, who was 
baptized at Benhall, December 17, 1650, he (the General) had an 


Saxmundham, co. Suff., and so he emigrated to Virginia where his cousin Col. Bacon re- 
sided. After Gen. Bacon’s death his wife married second Mr. Jarvis, a merchant, and 
thirdly Mr. Mole. Some writers say Bacon died of brain fever, others of a disease contract- 
ed in the trenches before Jamestown, There was another Nathaniel Bacon who has often 
been confounded with Col. Bacon the Councillor and Gen. Bacon the “ Rebel,” or ‘‘ Pat- 
riot,” as called by some. He was Recorder of Ipswich, co. Suff., and wrote several books. 
His work, ‘* Of the Uniformity of the Governments of England,”’ published in 1647, was 
far in advance of his time, and his publishers were prosecuted and fined, and hundreds of 
copies seized and burnt. 

These three Nathaniel Bacons had also a cousin Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Culford, Suff., 
who excelled in landscape painting (whose uncle Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Stiffkey, Nor- 
folk, who died Nov. 7, 1622, had daughter Anne, wife of Sir John Townsend of Raynham, 
Knt., who was also buried the same day as her father Sir Nathaniel, in Stiffkey Church 
_ Stiffkey Register], who died 1627), and gave his estate to Lady Jane his wife, who was 

uried at Culford, May 8, 1659, aged 79. His son Nicholas Bacon died sans issue, 1660, 
and this property went to his half brother Frederick Lord Cornwallys, son of Lady Jane 
by her first husband, Sir William Cornwallys, and ancestor of Charles Earl Cornwallys, 
who by wife Elizabeth Townshend (aunt to George Marquis Townshend, to whom Quebec 
capitulated upon the death of Gen. Wolfe) was father of Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis, 
whose surrender of his army at Yorktown, Va., to General Washington, brought to a close 
the struggle for American independence. 

There was also a Nathaniel Bacon living in New England as early as 1661 (see Savage), 
and in the New Haven Records there are three depositions, taken October 17, 1661, and re- 
corded by the secretary, James Bishop. The first by John Fletcher of Milford, second by 
Mary Fletcher of Milford, and the third by John Ward of Branford, which last we copy 
verbatim, and print at the end of this article. The first two mention the family of Bacon 
living in Stretton, and moving to Clipsam, co. Rutland. 

Michael Bacon, of Dedham, Mass. (see Will, ReGisTeR, vol. vii. p. 230-1), and ances- 
tor of the late Leonard Bacon, D.D., LL.D., of New Haven, came from the neighborhood 
of Ipswich, co. Suffolk, Eng., perhaps Barham, Suffolk. Tradition says he held the office 
of captain of a company of yeomanry there. 

N. B.—Monument in Barham Church says Ellen, daughter of Thomas Little, married 
Edward Bacon, third son of the Lord Keeper. They are said to have had 19 sons and 13 
daughters. [See Note V.—Ep.] This family held 22 manors, besides lands in 19 parishes 
in co. Suffolk. This Edward Bacon’s daughter Jane married Francis Stoner, whose 
mother Mabel was daughter of Roger Harlakenden, whose family were also interested 
in New England settlement.—Bury St. Edmunds and Environs, p. 81. 

* Sister of Anne Calthorpe, second wife of Henry Townsend, Esq., of Bracon Ash, Norf., 
and of Gedding, Suff., who by wife Margaret Forth (a cousin of Mary Forth wife of Gov. 
Winthrop) had son Thomas Townsend. (See Townshend Family, Reeister, vol. xxix. 


p. 101.) 
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only daughter and heir Mary, wife of Hugh Chamberlain, M.D., 
and physician to Queen Anne. The second son of Sir James Bacon 
aforesaid was the Rev. James Bacon, Rector of Burgate, Suff. 
His will* is dated September 24, 1647, proved January 23, 1649- 
50, having died November 9, 1649, and he was buried in the chan- 
cel of the Church of Burgate. By his wife Martha, daughter of 

Honeywood, who died August 25, 1670. This Martha Hon- 
eywood married secondly the Rev. Robert Peck, preacher of the 
gospel in the town of Old Hingham, Norfolk, Eng., who was born 
at Beccles in Suffolk in 1580, and graduated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, with degree of A.B. in 1599, and A.M. in 1603, and 
was inducted over the Church of St. Andrew, Hingham, aforesaid, 
January 7, 1605, and held the rectorship there until 1638 ; but be- 
ing persecuted by Bishop Wren he moved with many of his parish- 
ioners to New England, and settled the plantation of New Hingham 
on the south shore of Boston Bay, where he was granted lands and 
ordained teacher of the church there, November 28, 1638, and re- 
mained until the Long Parliament or the persecution in England 
had ceased, when he returned to England and resumed the rector- 
ship at Old Hingham, October 27, 1641, and diedf there in 1656, 
when his funeral sermon was preached by Nathaniel Joceline, A.M., 
pastor of the church of Hardingham, Norfolk, and published by him, 
being dedicated to Mr. John Sidley, High Sheriff, Brampton Gur- 
don and Mr. Day, Justices of the Peace, and Messrs. Church, 
Barnham and Mann, Aldermen and Justices in the city of Norwich. 
His daughter Anne remained in New England, having married 
Major John Mason, the noted conqueror of the Pequot Indians of 
Connecticut. 

Returning to Martha Honeywood’s first husband (the Rev. James 
Bacon, of Burgate, Suff.) we find she had by him three daughters 
and a son Nathaniel (of whom hereafter). Elizabeth the eldest was 
married at Burgate, September 16, 1647, to Thomas Burrowes, 
Esq., of St. Mary’s Parish, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Martha, 
the second daughter, was married to Mr. Smith of Colchester, Es- 
sex, and had a son and heir George Smith, aged 14 in 1668, and a 
younger daughter, Anne Bacon, baptized at Burgate, November 18, 
1681, the wife of Mr. Wilkinson, of Burgate. The before men- 
tioned Nathaniel Bacon, Esquire, was born and baptized in the par- 
ish of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds, August 29, 1620. He was 
a gentleman of good education, and probably a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, and is mentioned in his father’s will§ in 1647 as then re- 

* His Will, Bury St. Edmunds, co. Suff., Eng., Lib. Ashton, Pat. i. fol. 279. 

+ Will dated July 24, 1651. Proved at London, April 12, 1658. ‘Item. I give to the 
children of Anne Mason, my daughter, the wife of Captain John Mason of Sea Brooke on 
the River Connecticut in New Engiand, the Sume of 40£ to be divided equally unto them, 
and to be sent to my Sonne John Mason to dispose of it for their use within two years 
after my death.” 

t Sce Blomefield History of the County Norfolk, vol. ii. pp. 424-5. 

Item. “ And whereas 1 have undertaken to pay the sume of Five Hundred Pounds 

VOL. XXXVII. 18* 
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siding in France, and for whom he has undertaken to pay five hun- 
dred pounds by sale of lands. Soon after his return to England it 
is probable he married Elizabeth Kingswell, who accompanied him 
to Virginia, where she died in 1691, aged 67 years. Col. Bacon 
arrived in Virginia about the year 1650, when by purchase and other- 
wise he became largely interested in landed estates, slaves, ships and 
other values, and was early elected a member of the Council, which 
position he held for more than forty years. His prominence and 
administrative knowledge made him often the presiding officer of the 
Council and acting governor in 1688, when Lord Effingham return- 
ed to England. In his will, which we append, he makes numerous 
bequests to relatives and friends in England and Virginia. He 
died at Hampton, York County, Virginia, March 16, 1692, a. 72. 


Witt or Cor. NATHANIEL Bacon. 


In the name of God, Amen. I Nathaniel Bacon, of the County of York 
in Virginia being sick, and weak of Body but of perfect sense and memory, 
do make this my last Will and Testament as follows. First I give my 
body to the Earth to be decently buried and my soul to God that gave it 
me hoping for a joyful resurrection thro’ the merits of Jesus Christ my 
blessed Saviour and redeemer. As for what worldly good it hath pleased 
God to help me with my will is—Impr. After my just debts are paid I give 
to my loving Niece Abygall Burwell wife of Lewis Burwell of Gloucester 
County in Virginia the Plantation whereon I now reside and all other 
lands in Hampton and Benton parishes in York County by me purchased 
with all my rights or pretense of right and after her death to her son Lewis 
Burwell Junior and his heirs forever. Then I give to every one of Major 
Lewis Burwells children now living Fifty Pounds sterling to each of them 
Viz—Nathaniel, Lewis, James, Joanna, Elizabeth, Lucy and Martha. 

Item—I give unto my niece Elizabath Sherry sister of aforesaid Abigail 
Burwell Thirty Pounds sterling. Item—I give and bequeath all my lands 
lying in Isle of Wight and Nancymond Countys in Virginia to my Nephew 
Lewis Burwell Junior and his wife Abigail Burwell and after their de- 
cease to Nathaniel and James Burwell sons of the aforesaid Lewis Burwell 
and to their heirs forever. Item—I give unto my Nephew Major Lewis 
Burwell all my lands lying and being in New Kent County to be managed 
sold and disposed of to the best advantage and the proper use and benefit 
of the said Lewis Burwells four daughters viz. Joanna, Elizabeth, Lucy 
and Martha now living. Item—lI give unto my brother in law Thomas 
Burras (Burrows) of Berry [Bury St. Edmunds, County Suffolk] in Eng- 
land Twenty Pounds Sterling. Item—I give unto my brother in law 
Wilkyson [Mr. Wilkinson of Burgate] in England Twenty Pounds Ster- 
ling and Thirty Pounds to the said Wilkynsons wife. Item—I give unto 
Frances Lady Berkeley my riding horse Watts and Ten Pounds Sterling. 
Item—I give to Colonel Philip Ludwell Ten Pounds Sterling. Item—I 
give to the right Honorable the Lt Governor Francis Nicholson Esquire 


lawful money of England to Mr. Richard Tomes marchant of London for Nathaniel Bacon 
my Sonne who is now in France, and have sold certain lands lying and being in Sternefield 
in the said County of Suffolk, which were valued to be clerely worth Twenty and five 
pounds per Annum unto the said Richard Tomes for Four Hundred Pounds p. coll of the 
said Sume of Five Hundred Pounds and have paid to the said Richard Tomes the other 
Hundred Pounds residue of the said Five Hundred Pounds.” 
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Twenty Pounds sterling. Item—I give to my secretary Cole Ten Pounds 
Sterling. Item—lI give unto the Parish where I was born* Twenty Pounds 
Sterling to be paid into the hands of my brother Burrus [ Burrows] and to 
be disposed of us he sees good. Item—I give Hampton Parish in York 
County in Virginia Twenty Pounds Sterling to be disposed of as the Vestry 
shall see fit. Item—I give to the Mulatto Kate her freedom at my de- 
cease, it being formerly promised by my deceased wife. It is my desire 
that Mr William Bassett be forever acquitted and discharged from the pay- 
ment of any Bills, Bonds, Contracts or Debts whatsoever that there shall 
be found due to my estate at my decease, he giving to my executors 
hereafter named a full discharge and acquitance from all Debts and 
demands whatsoever he have or may have against me as I was Guardian 
and Executor in Trust of his Estate, he giving liberty to my Executor to 
remove what Estate shall be known to be mine on his plantation called 
“Mate-heart.” Item—My desire is twenty pounds be laid out in Rings to 
be given to several friends according to the direction of my executor here- 
after named. Item—I give unto Dr. Henry Powers as a legacy Five 
Pound Sterling. Item. I give unto Will Davis my Servant Ten Pounds 
Sterling per annum for what time he has to serve after my decease to an 
assistant to my Executors. Item—I give unto my nephew Major Lewis 
Burwell and to my loving niece Abygaill Burwell wife of said Lewis Bur- 
well all my personal Estate and debts due to me either in England or Vir- 
ginia or elsewhere as also all my ready money: ships or parts of ships and 
all my goods and Chattels Whatsoever to me belonging in any part of the 
world not already expressed in this Will to be disposed of by the said 
Lewis Burwell and Abygaill his wife to the real use and behoof of the 
children lawfully begotten of the said Lewis Burwell and Abyguil his wife 
and to no other extent and purpose whatsoever and to be divided between 
them according to the discretion of their said father and mother or the 
longest survivor of them. Item—I do make Major Lewis Burwell and his 
wife Abygaill Burwell sole Executors of this my last Will and Testement, 
hereafter revoking all other Wills and Testement whatsoever, to the true 
performance of which I have here unto set my hand and seal this 15" day 
of March 1691-2. 


Signed NarHanreL Bacon. { Seal. 


Memorandum 

That if Elizabeth Peters daughter of Mr Thomas Peters—if she shall 
happen to live to the age of Twenty One Years or be married my will is 
that she be possessed with a negro girl named Moll now about ten years of 
age now living on the Plantation Tower belonging to the said Peters. 

Signed sealed and delivered in the presence of us the word 

nancymond and sold first interlined. 

Witness William Cole Joseph Ring 

Stephen Fourall Hen Powers 


York County March 24" 1691-2 Presented in Court by Major Lewis 
Burwell one of the Executors of the within written Will and was like- 
wise then and there proved by the oaths of the Hon” Colonel William 
Cole and Joseph Ring two of the Witnesses there unto and is ordered to 
be admitted to the records which is accordingly performed. 

WitiiaM SEepGewick Clk 


* St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds, co. Suffolk, England. 
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Duly recorded in presence of an order of the General Court 
Dated December 26 1692 
Wittiam SepGewick C.C. 
Mires Carey G.C.C. 
A Copy—Teste ; 
Peyton Drew C.G.C. 


Deposition or Jonn Warp oF Branprorp.—[N. Hav. (Ct.) T. Recs.] 


Know all men whom it may concern y‘ I John Ward of Brandford in ye 
Colony of New Haven in New England and aged about thirty Six yeares 
doe declare & upon my knowledge testify on oathe; that I well knew for ye 
space of six or seven yeares one Henry Bacon of Clipsam in ye County of 
Rutland within ye realme of England & One William Bacon brother to ye 
sayd Henry Bacon in the same county of Rutland abouvesayd. and I never 
knew or heard of any brother or bretheren more y‘ they had by ye fathers 
side; and I doe further testify y'I well knew Thomas Bacon sonne of Hen- 
ry Bacon & Nephew to Sayd William Bacon & I never knew or heard the 
sayd Henry Bacon had any other child but only the sayd Thomas Bacon 
whoe I have heard went to the Barbadoes and died there; and further I 
the sayd John Ward upon Certaine knowledge doe testify, y* I well knew 
Nathaniel Bacon to be the eldest son of William Bacon, brother to the sayde 
Henry Bacon, and the sayd Nathaniel Bacon is now liveing in New Eng- 
land & was p’sent at my attesting hereoff and further sayth not. 

Witness Joun Warp. 


This is a true record of the originall P’ James BisHop, secret. 


Nores sy Joun Corrin Jones Brown, Esq., or Boston. 


Note I.—Letheringsete was not granted to Grimbaldus, but was one of the many 
manors granted to the veteran soldier Walter Giffard, formerly Lord of Longue- 
ville, afterward first Earl of Buckingham, and one of the commissioners who super- 
intended the compilation of the Domesday Boke. 

The name of Giffard comes from ‘‘ fat-cheeks,’’ and, in the s/ang of the Normans, 
po —_ called ‘‘ Giffardi ’’ in reference to their popular representation as fat and 
rubicund. 

Grimbaldus' was undoubtedly an early tenant, and the history of his descendants 
furnishes a key to the method of obtaining patronymics, if a changeable family 
name cculd be sustyled. Edmund,” who is usually called the third son, took the 
name of fAts abode for a surname, and so did Ranulph,? whose son Gilbert? de La- 
ringseta had a son Jordan* de Laringseta, whose son Adam,° in accordance with 
another custom, signed his name as Adam-Fitz-Jordan (or Adam, son of Jordan), 
while his son Peter® assumed again the name of the location, and in 1268 held an 
eighth of the fee, of the Earl of Clare, into whose possession W alter Giffard’s family 
estates had passed. 

Note I1.—The word Thorp is Saxon for village. _Becuns-Thorp means Beach-tree 
Village ; and in such a one the remaining son of Grimbaldus undoubtedly located, 
and was known by Ais place of residence as Ralph? de Bacons-Thorp. ‘The early 
monumental! brasses of the family have effigies under ¢rees, an evident allusion to 
the origin of the name. A Sir William Bacon or Sir Roger Bacon is taken notice 
of, among knights bearing banners, as well Norman as of other provinces, in the 
reign of Philip IIL. of France, and bore for his arms a beech-tree. Roger® de Ba- 
consthorp, son of Ralph,? was father of Robert,* who assumed the name of Bacon; 
and to make his identity clear, during the change of patronymic, was styled Rob- 
ert-Fitz-Roger. He was a person of great power and cousin of Jeff. Ridel, Bishop 
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of Ely in 1174. He was father of Reginald,> who was father of Richard,* who hav- 
ing five sons, one of them, the fifth son, Sir Henry’ Bacon of Letheringsete, a justice 
itinerant, or Circuit Judge, would seem by the affix to his name to be in possession 
of the estate of his distant cousin Peter* de Letheringsete. 

Note IfI1.—Mr. Townshend has given attention to the later part of the family his- 
tory. ‘The early history is in a state of bewilderment, which is hardly worth clear- 
ing up for general readers. Joseph Foster, one of the most eminent genealogists of 
the world, says ‘‘ the early descent of this family, which was very widely spread 
through Suffolk, is variously set forth, as may be seen on reference to Davy’s MS. 
Collections relating to the County. In ‘‘ Collectanea Genealogica’’ he has given a 
long list of the MS. pedigrees in the British Museum, which are of importance 
to students of this family history. To show the variety in pedigrees the best guide 
would be the Quapladde ne, of which the family is proud, derived from 
Margaret Quapladde, an heiress; in Dethrick’s Grant of 1568, preserved by the fam- 
ily, she is stated to be the wife of Edmund Bacon, about the time of Edward II., 
and eight generations are given between her and Sir Nicholas, the Lord Keeper, 
while Playtair finds that she did not marry a Bacon direct, but was wife of William 
Thorp, a grandson of “4 (12th generation from Grimbaldus) Bacon, and that 
her grandchild Margaret Thorp was the wife of Jehn'® Bacon, of Drinkston, the 
great-great-grandfather of Sir Nicholas, Dethrick giving eight generations between 
them, while Playfair gives but five. Playfair gives the line of descent from George® 
as follows: Roger,* Robert,> Reginald,® Richard’ (he was the first to bear the arms, 
Gu. on a chief. Ar. two mullets sa), Reginald,® Richard,® Sir Henry,’ Sir Henry"? 
(he married Margaret Ludham, who bore 3 inescutcheons), Sir Roger'? (whose 
daughter Beatrix'® was wife of Sir William Thorp, their son William'* Thorp, 
married Margaret Quapladde, whose arms, barry of six or. and az. a bend gules, are 

enerally quartered with descendants of the Drinkston line—John'* Thorp, whose 
Seesheur Margaret!® Thorp married John Bacon of Drinkston. He was the John* 
of Mr. Townshend’s pedigree, which begins with John,’ married Cicilly Hoo. 

The Hessett line from John,° by his second marriage with Julian Bardwell, bore 
different arms, viz.: Ar. ona fesse engrailed between three inescutcheons gu. three 
muliets or. I think these inescutcheons came from Margaret Ludham, wife of Sir 
Henry? Bacon, instead of the D’Aviliers, to whose connection with the Bacon fam- 
ily they have sometimes been attributed. 

Note IV.—It will be seen in Mr. Townshend’s article that the great-grandfather 
of Nathaniel Bacon of Virginia, the rebel, was first cousin to the celebrated Lord 
Bacon, whose father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper, had a brother James 
Bacon, from whom Nathaniel® Bacon, the leader of the rebellion, was fifth in descent 
through Sir James,? Nathaniel,? and Thomas* his father. Sir James* had another 
son, Rev. James,® who was father of Col. Nathaniel* Bacon of Virginia, who, I sup- 
pose, may, in Mr. Shattuck’s nomenclature (Rxe. i. 355-9), be termed the cousin- 
uncle of his namesake. 

The numbers indicating generations in this and the following note, begin with 
the Lord Keeper Nicholas and his brother James. 

Note V.—Foster, in the ‘‘ Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 1521-1881,’’ 
p. 29, states that Edward? Bacon ‘‘ was one of five sons, who with his five sons were 
all members of Gray’s Inn.’’ The Pe Nathaniel? of the family was his brother, 
Sir Nathaniel? Bacon of Stiffkey, Knight, whose first wife was Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Gresham of London, Knight, the founder of the Royal Exchange. Ano- 
ther brother, Sir Nicholas? Bacon of Redgrave, Bart., was the first Baronet ever 
created in England, May 22,1611. The cost of this honor was £1095. Simple 
knighthood had become a pretence for the exaction of penalties and fees, yet the 
title was eagerly sought for by men of wealth, and conferred so generally that per- 
sons of high character preferred the payment of fines for non-acceptance of the hon- 
or! The names of Bacon and Townshend can be found in such a list. James I. 
knighted 240 while on his way from Scotland to England, July 23, 1603 ; he knight- 
ed 400 in one day, 900 the first year, and 2333 during his reign. This Sir Nicholas? 
Bacon, Bart., was father of Nathaniel® Bacon, the artist of Culford. Edward’s? 
half brothers were Anthony? and Sir Francis? Bacon, the Philosopher—usually 
styled Lord Bacon, but whose real title was Francis, Baron Verulam and Viscount 
St. Albans. These were the five sons of Sir Nicholas! Bacon, the Lord Keeper. 

Edward? Bacon’s third son Nathaniel® was recorder of Ipswich and Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and was the distinguished republican writer of Cromweli’s time, whose 
principal work is referred to by Mr. Townshend. He left in MS. a valuable Histo- 
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ry of Ipswich, 800 pages folio, which has never been printed, but is carefully 
reserved. His eldest son Nathaniel* was admitted to Gray’s Inn, May 3, 1651. 
ward? Bacon’s youngest son Nicholas* also had a son Nathaniel,* who was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn, November, 1655. 
Of the eight Nathaniels mentioned in these two notes, six were members of 
Gray’s Inn between the dates of Dec. 15, 1562, and Nov. 20, 1664—the exceptions 
being the Culford artist and the Virginia Colonel. 





NAMES OF CAPTIVES AT LANCASTER, 1676. 
Communicated by Henry S. Nourse, Esq., of Lancaster, Mass. 


DESIRE to call the attention of genealogists to certain errors in the 
names of captives taken by the Indians at the destruction of Lan- 

caster, February 10, 1676, which have been copied unquestioned in vari- 
ous historical publications. The chief source of information for the inci- 
dents of that massacre is the Narrative of the Captivity & Restoration of 
Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, that unique literary production, of which sixteen 
editions extant prove an enduring popularity, distinguishing it over all the 
books of its period in New England. Unfortunately that account gives 
but two family names of the fifty-five sufferers in the calamity—Kettle and 
Joslin. We however ascertain from it that an elder sister and a brother- 
in-law of the authoress were among the slain, and another sister of hers 
captive to an Indian who “was hanged afterward at Boston ”—also 
that this sister was ransomed at the same time with “ Goodwife Kettle.” 

In “ News from New England,” printed at London, August, 1676, we 
read that of the captured and killed at Lancaster, “the Minister of the 
Town’s Relations made no less than 17, viz. Mrs Rowlonson the Minister’s 
wife and three of his Children, her Sister and Seaven Children, and her 
Sister Drew and four Children.” Joseph Willard and other historians 
since his day, have copied this authority, and Mrs. Drew—and a Mr. Drew 
—figure on historic pages. Yet this family name never occurs in Lan- 
easter records, and I can safely say no person of like name lived there in 
the seventeenth century. 

Rev. Thomas Cobbet, in a letter to Mather (No. 76-of the Mather MSS. 
in the Prince Library, now deposited in Boston Public Library), contrib- 
utes to this history as follows: 


May the 12th Goodwife Diuens and Good wife Ketle, upon ransom paid came in to 
Concord, and upon like ransom presently after John Moss of Groton and Lieften- 
ant Carler’s daughter of Lancaster. 


Thus what was Drew in London becomes Divens at Ipswich. But this 
name, like the former, never entered Lancaster, though a Divens family 
was at that date in Essex County. 

We find one more contemporary reference to these captives in a post- 
script to a letter which Sagamore Sam sent to Gov. Leverett by his mes- 
senger Tom Nepanet. . . . “ Mr Rowlandson your wife and all] your Child 
is well, but one dye, Your sister is well and her 3 child. John Kittell your 
———- your child is all well, and all them prisoners taken at Nashua 
is all well. 


“ Mr Rowlandson, se your loving sister his hand Hanan.” 
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Turning now to the Lancaster records, we discover that John “ Deuall” 
was married, 23-10-1663, to Hannah White, sister of Mrs. Rowlandson, 
and that four children were born to them: 

John, Sept. 28, 1664. 
Hannah, June 12, 1667. 
Josiah, Sept. 27, 1669. 
William, Oct. 2, 1672. 


Harrington, in his century sermon (1753), gives eleven names of those 
killed in the massacre. Of these, are Ensign Divoll and Josiah Divoll. 
The name Divoll has never been absent from Lancaster history. Ensign 
John in 1676 died in defending the minister’s garrison, and his descendant 
private George W. Divoll gave his life for his country in 1864, And Han- 
nah White Divoll, the widow of Ensign John and mother of Josiah, was with 
her three surviving children captive of Sam, Sagamore of the Nashawas, 
who was hung at Boston, September 26, 1676, and she should receive that 
place in our annals which “ Sister Drew” and “ Goodwife Diuens” usurp. 

It may be noticed also that the quotation from Cobbet differs from the 
copy given on page 217, vol. vii. of Recister, in that “ Lieftenant Car- 
ter’s daughter” is here made Carlers. This is a correction demanded both 
by Cobbet’s MS. and the facts. It has been rightly printed by Dr. S. A. 
Green in an address at Groton, Feb. 20, 1880. Henry Kerley was lieu- 
tenant of the Lancaster company in 1675. His name was very commonly 
written Carley, and three of his Aaughters were captured by the Indians. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Mr. Bopcer’s ARTICLES ON THE SoLpieRs IN Kina Pamir’s War.—The Boston 
Evening Transcript for January 9, 1883, in a notice of the last number of the Rze- 
ISTER, thus speaks of the first of this series of articles : 

“The next article which attracts our attention is, par excellence, the most valu- 
able, from the fact that its materials are new, and have been worked from a mine 
almost unknown and oe or | neglected. It rescues from oblivion what without 

reat labor, patience and stu y might have been forever lost. From the journal and 
wd of the old treasurer and mintmaster, John Hull, the Rev. George M. Bodge, 
of Dorchester, has constructed rolls of the companies that took part in the milita 
operations at one of the most thrilling periods in the early history of New England, 

ing Philip’s war. He gives the names of the Narragansett soldiers with their 
officers ; and the local historian will be able to cull, from his familiarity with the 
early settlers of his own town, those who were heroes in the year 1675. .... We 
do not wish to leave the impression that this article of Mr. Bodge’s is merely a list 
of names. It would be valuable were it that alone, for they are not found elsewhere 
except in a fragmentary way. The accounts of Hull are wells that have never been 
drawn upon, but Mr. Bodge has rumma through that ‘ million of marvellous 
mazes’ known as the Massachusetts Archives, and has copied the correspondence 
of those in power during King Philip’s war, on which the records of the colony are 
silent, throwing a clear white light upon the events of the period. The compiler 
has had a laborious task ; no one unfamiliar with such work can realize the detail 
of the labor of placing these men in living companies from the cold page of a yellow 
and crumbling volurac. He will receive the thanks of all lovers of New England his- 
tory, for he has added by severe labor a new page to it.” 


Savary.—The writer of the article at page 39 of the January Recisrer may be 
interested to know that the name Savary comes into some Blaquiere notes of mine. 
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One hundred and thirty years ago, Jean Savary was of Greenwich with four chil- 
dren by his wife Mary (first cousin of the first Lord Blaquiere), daughter of John 
Blaquiere (will proved 7 May, 1753) by Mary Elizabeth, daughter of a Huguenot 
Refugee, Peter de Varennes, who set up as a bookseller in the Strand about 1721. 
13 Half Moon St., London, W., England. Henry Wacner, 


Sprnninc Ireus.—In 1749 eleven girls spun for Rev. Jedediah Adams of Stough- 
ton, 451 knots of yarn. In 1782 one hundred girls spun two hundred skeins, and 
Mr. Adams preached a sermon. ; D. T. V. Hunroon. 


Sir Narwanret Ricu (ante, p. 59).—B. Beedham, Esq., of Ashfield House, near 
Kimbolton, England, writes to the editor of the Reaisrer, that there is a long au- 
tograph letter in the ession of the Duke of Manchester, addressed to Sir Nathan- 
ie Rich by William Bedell, bishop of Kilmore, whom Coleridge styles ‘‘ the most 
faultless character in all ecclesiastical history.’? By the Duke’s permission Mr. 
Beedham copied this letter and communicated it to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, who printed it in their ‘‘ Proceedings.’”’ Subsequently he lent his tran- 
script to Dr. T. Wharton Jones, who also printed it in a Life of Bedell, issued by 
the Camden Society in 1872. 


QUERIES. 


Puetrs, New York. Irs Geneatocies.—The following are some of the names 
of early settlers in the town of Phelps, Ontario Co., N. Y., together with time of 
death and ages. Information respecting the place from where they emigrated and 
their ancestry is requested from town historians and genealogists. Joshua Abbot 
died 1813, a. 66 yrs.; his wife Azubah died 1827, a. 79 yrs. Thomas Ashley died 
1843, a. 80 yrs. John Brooks died 1837, a. 56 yrs. George Beale died January 9, 
1833, a 83 yrs. Thomas Brown died 1855, a. 94 yrs. Thomas Bennett, born Sept. 
22, 1777, died 1851. Arthur Burtis, born July 12, 1778, died 1833. Isaac Bige- 
low died 1843, a. 63 yrs. William Burnett died 1870, a. 80 years; Mary Crutch- 
man, his wife, died 1870, a. 74 yrs. John Burnett died 1824, a. 85 yrs. Thomas 
Burnett died 1835, a. 87. General William Burnett died 1823, a. 57 yrs.; his wife 
Phebe Granger died 1868, a. 90 yrs. Apollos Baker died 1823, a. 58 yrs. William 
Calkings died 1849, a. 79 yrs. ; Anna, his wife, died 1848, a. 71 yrs. John Chap- 
man died 1832, a. 80 yrs.; Dorcas, his wife, died 1824, a. 63 yrs. Enock Crosby 
died 1841, a. 77 yrs.; his wife Rhoda died 1849, a. 79 yrs. Enos Case, born March 
24, 1788, died 1857. John Crawford, born Feb. 9, 1789, died 1851. Caleb Case 
died 1853, a. 80 yrs. Samuel S. Cross, born August 16, 1785, died 1829; Nancy, 
his wife, born March 26, 1788, died 1867. Capt. Seth Deane died 1808, a. 62 yrs. : 
Sarah, his wife, died 1812, a. 66 yrs. Augustus Dickenson died 1808, a. 43 yrs. 
Asa Dinsmore died 1838, in his 66th yr. Phineas Flower died 1856, a. 77 years ; 
Rebecca, his wife, died 1863, a. 82 yrs. Nathaniel Field died 1803, a. 75 years; 
Experience, his wife, died 1834, a. 95 yrs. Joseph Griffith died 1839, a. 90; Mary, 
his consort, died 1842, a. 96 yrs. William Graham died 1853, a. 69 years. Elisha 
Granger died 1821, a. 77 yrs. Major Elihu Granger died 1842, a. 71 yrs. Oliver 
Gerow died 1877, a. 83 yrs. John Hildreth died 1838, a. 50 yrs. Leman Hotch- 
kiss died 1826, a. 42 yrs. David Harmon died 1838, a. 67 yrs. John Hayward died 
1839, aged 69 yrs. Jedathan Humphrey died 1853, a. 64 yrs. John Hali died 1823, 
a. 50 yrs. Benjamin Heartwell, born in Heartwellville, Vermont, Dec. 24, 1787, 
died 1873. Elizabeth, widow of Capt. Joseph [parents of Benjamin ?]} died 1844, a. 
99 yrs. 6 mos. William Hutchinson died 1822, a. 74 yrs. Michael Musselman 
died 1852, a. 73 yrs. Lackey Morrow died 1840, a. 63 yrs. Gilbert Mead died 1838, 
in his 89th ir Asa Moore died 1841,a. 54 yrs. David McNiel died 1841,a. 53 yrs. 
Roswell Mills died 1854, a. 84 yrs. Hosea Marsh died 1859, a. 83 yrs. ; Lydia, his 
wife, died 1862, a. 83 yrs. John Newhall died 1810, a. 48 yrs. Abraham Nelson d. 
1851,a. 70 yrs. William D. Norton died 1837, a. 40 yrs. Jonathan Oaks d. 1802, a. 
62 yrs. Israel Pardee died 1866, a. 84 yrs.; Thirza, his wife, died 1842, a. 53 yrs. 
Thomas Paddon died 1856, a. 59 yrs. Abigail Palmer d. 1838, in her 10st yr. Jesse 
Parshall died 1844, in his 65th year. Roswell Ranney died 1848, a. 65 yrs. ; Irin- 
da, his wife, died 1844,a. 64 yrs. Ebenezer D. Redfield died 1852, a. 66 yrs.; Me- 
hitable, his wife, died 1851, a. 57 yrs. Joel D. Redfield died 1825, a. 42 yrs. Tim- 
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othy Ray d. 1852, a. 95 yrs. David Fitz Randolph, born Oct. 14, 1770, died 1852; 
his wife Lenah, born April 12, 1780, died 1831. John Spellman died 1820, a. 51 
yrs.; Lucy, his wife, died 1815, a. 45 yrs. Joel Sterns died 1849, a. 83 yrs. ; his 
wife Sally died 1819, a. 51 yrs. Aretus Sadler died 1818, a. 30 yrs. Gen. Philetus 
Swift died 1828, a. 65 yrs. Jesse Severance died 1849, a. 65 yrs. ; his wife Sophia 
died 1834, a. 55 yrs. Walter Sessions, born at Union, Ut., July 22, 1768, died 1856. 
Micha Seager died 1847, aged 83 yrs. ; Lois, his wife, died 1848, a. 83 yrs. Darius 
Seager, a soldier of the revolution, died 1845, a. 94 yrs. =. came from Simsbury, 
Conn.] ; Eunice, his wife, died 1840, a. 92 yrs. John H. Swift died 1850, aged 79 

rs, ; Lydia, his wife, died 1855, a 78 yrs. Enock Sayer died 1860, a. 90 years; 
Mary, his wife, died 1864, aged 87 yrs. Charles Skuse died 1852, a. 81 yrs. ; Mary, 
his wife, died 1864, a. 86 yzs. Stephen Salisbury died 1848, a. 84 yrs. ; Rhoda, his 
wife, died 1833, a. 64 yrs." Isaac Sheriff died 1849, a. 69 yrs. Justin Scott died 
1827, a. 55 vrs. Widow Mary Trumble died 1815, in her 80th yr. Wells Whit- 
more died 1835, a. 70 yrs. William Young died 1822, a. 53 yrs.; Nancy, his wife, 
died 1832, aged 63 yrs. Ebenezer Woodward died 1832, a. 83 yrs. Jesse Warner 
died 1834, a. 86 yrs. 

Ozee Crittenden died 1843, a. 84 yrs. Isaac Curtis died 1817, a. 40 yrs. Silas 
Bigelow died 1822, in his 48th year. Albert Van Zile died 1825, a. 75 yrs. Jacob 
Miller died 1813, a. 76 yrs.; Ann, his wife, died 1806,a. 66 yrs. William Otley 
died 1815, a. 62 yrs. illiam Salisbury died 1821, in his90th year. Darius Peck 
died 1814, a. 50 yrs. Caleb Phillips died 1829, a. 68 yrs. John Wheat, born 
Sept. 17, 1768, died 1844. Benjamin Wheat, born March 25, 1781, died 1840; 
Luany, his wife, born Feb. 18, 1784, died 1859. Ebenezer Sprague, born Jan. 18, 
1753, died 1838; Mary, his wife, born Oct. 28, 1757, died 1834. Henry Bag- 
gerly died 1831, in his 83d year; Mary, his wife, died 1828, in her 59th year. Ar- 
nold Warfield died 1859, a. 83 years. 

Correspondence invited relating to the foregoing. Information freely exchanged. 

Weymouth, Mass. Rey. Anson Titus. 


’ Corey.—Samuel Coley was one of the first settlers of Milford, Ct., 1639. Want- 
ed the place he came from in England, and other particulars concerning him before 
he settled at Milford. Could he not have been the Samuel Coole who was admitted 
freeman of Massachusetts, May 18, 1631? Joun E. Corey. 

Westport, Ct. 

[Savage in his Genealogical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 429, states that the freeman. was 
Samuel Cole, a member of the church at Boston, who opened the first house of en- 
tertainment in that town in 1633.—Ep.] 


Tomas Murpvock.—Can any one give the place and date of birth of Thomas Mar-- 
dock [Moredock], who came about 1766 to Norwich, Vt., probably from the vicinity 
of Preston, Conn., was an active and useful leader in the affairs of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, and died in 1803. 

Also of Hon. Daniel Buck, M. C. 1795-9, who came to Norwich about 1785, having 
lost an arm in revolutionary service, and died in Chelsea, Vt., 1816, aged 62.—Lan- 
man. M. E. Gopparp. 

Norwich, Vt. 


LrvatLey.—Can any one give me any information as to when and where Peter 
Levalley or Lavallee first landed in America? [I find record of him in Marblehead 
in 1727. Bensamin W. Sura. 

14 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Warner.—Josiah Willard Gibbs, of Boston, married Elizabeth Warner of the 
same town, October, 1779. What is known of this Warner family? a. 


Misstnc—History of Barnstable by Amos Otis, Esq.—Mr. Otis: published in the 
Barnstable Patriot in 1861 and several years following, with the above title, a series 
of genealogical articles on Barnstable families, arranged alphabetically. A set of 
these articles was cut by him from the newspapers and prepared in book form for 
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the New England Historic Genealogical Society, to whom he had promised such a 
volume. Before delivering it to the society he loaned it to the Rev. Heury M. Dex- 
ter, D.D., and subsequently to another person. The name and address of this per- 
son were forgotten by Mr. Otis, and his letter requesting the loan could not readily 
be found. Before his death Mr. Otis endeavored to find the volume for the society, 
but was unsuccessful. The librarian bas since made a ape with no better suc. 
cess. Any aid in finding the volume will be thankfully received by the society, 
It can be identified. It is not that on Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co.’s late catalogue 
(Bibliotheca Americana, 1883), No. 3986. 


Green.—Who were the parents of Ruth Green, who married Thomas Whittier, 
at wer yoy & Mass., about 1646? Was he her first or segond husband, and was she 
related to the Rolfe family of Newbury ? Cuartes ©. Wuirtier. 

Boston, Mass. 


[From the evidence given by Mr. Henry Rolfe in the Rxatster, xxxvi. 143-4, it 
would seem that a wife of Thomas Whittier was either a sister or half-sister to Hen- 
ry and John Rolfe of Newbury.—Ep.] 


Frazier.—lInformation is solicited respecting the family of Col. Nathaniel Fra- 
zier, formerly of Boston, Mass., whose daughter, Anne Nesbith Frazier, was mar- 
ried to Gen. William King, the first governor of Maine. 

Portland, Me. Joun F, ANDERSON. 


Waterman.—The Capt. Nathan Waterman, mentioned in the query in the last 
July number of the Recisrur, had a brother Neriah. Was Mary Waterman a daugh- 
ter of this Neriah Waterman? Wituiam Henry WarERMAN. 

New Bedford. 


Famity or Cray.—A numerous family of this name resided in the counties of Der- 
by and Nottingham at the close of the seventeenth century. Notices of them will 
be found in Jewitt’s ‘‘ Reliquary,’’ vol. x. 145, 253; xi. 64; and in subsequent 
volumes. No notice, however, has been taken of one Francis Clay, who it appears 
emigrated to Virginia, and probably died there. I give the following note made, 
some time since, when I examined the wills proved in the Peculiar Court of Mans- 
field, a local court of probate now extinct, but the ancient records of which are de- 
posited in the office of the Court of Probate at Nottingham. These records are in 
a truly lamentable state of decay, having for many years previous to their removal 
to Nottingham been kept in the church of Mansfield, where they were allowed to 
remain exposed to damp and decay, without any adequate means being taken for 
their protection. 

** Bond of Daniel Clay of Mansfield, Joyner, to administer goods of Francis Clay, 
late of Chickahomene, in Virginia, dated 3 March, 1691.”’ 

One William Clay was at this time steward of the manor of Mansfield, and grant- 
ed the administration ; and the bond is sealed with his arms, A chevron engrailed 
between three trefoils. Joseph Clay was one of the witnesses to the bond. An in- 
ventory of the goods of Francis Clay is with the bond, and bears date 11 May, 1691. 
He is there described as *‘ son of Richard Clay deceased.’’ 

I shall be very pleased to correspond with any of the name of Clay in America 
interested in tracing the family in the counties of Derby and Notts, and to afford 
them such information as I am able, and also for any notes tending towards the 
identification of the above-named persons. Gzorce W. MarsHatu. 

60 Onslow Gardens, London, England. 


Mareiace or a Wipow.—I have found lately in the records of Warwick, Kent 
County, R. I., the following entry : 

‘These are to signify unto all ministers of Justice that henry Strait Jnr of 
East Greenwich in y¢ Colony of Rhoad Island & Providence plantations Took Mary 
Webb of d. Town of Warwick in y® Colony aforest, Widow, in onely a shift, and 
no other Garment, in y* Presen* of Avis Gorton, Mary Collins and Presilah Cran- 
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dall witnesses, and was Lawfully Married in s4 beaten” first of August, 1725, 
by me oun WarNER, Justice. 
Recorded ye 5th of Novemb', 1725, pr Jonn Wicxzs, T. C.”’ 


Why was the widow married “ in her shift onely ’’? Was it in compliance with 
the old English custom that by so doing she would saddle none of her old debts 
on her husband? Was there ever a law in America to that effect? Was there ever 
such a statute passed in England, or did the courts there ever sanction the custom? 

Natick, R. 1. J. Q. Apams. 


Parker, Brtiines, &c.—Who was Mercy, wife of Samucl Parker of Dedham, 
who was son of Samuel Parker and Sarah (Holman) Parker? Samuel and Mercy 
Parker had children—Thankful, 1704; Jabez and Release, born at Dedham, and 
Samuel dies in 1723 ; and in his will speaks of sons Samuel and Jabez, daughters 
Mary, Bethiah and Thankful. Thankful married John Alden, of Needham, 1728. 

Who were the parents of John Parker, who married Mary Parker in Dedham, 
1709? Who were her parents ? pe 

Who were the parents of ‘‘ Mary Billing, of Dorchester,*’ who married in Mil- 
ton, ‘“‘ John Whiting, of Wrentham? ’’—married by Rev. Peter Thacher. (Rzc. 
vol. a P 20.) Was she the daughter of William Billings, of Dorchester, and 
his wife Mary? They went to Stonington in,1713, and his will has been taken 
away and not returned. 

Can any one give its contents ? A. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Mercatr—Fatrs.—Information is desired as to the parentage of Martha Met- 
calf, whom Jabez Hills married at Wrentham, Jan. 31, 1726-7; and of Hannah 
Fales, who was born April 16, 1745, somewhere near Wrentham, and married Da- 
vid Hills in 1772. F. H. H. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Locxe.—Joseph Locke, son of Deacon William, of Woburn, Mass., born March 
8, 1664, had wife Mary. (See Book of the Lockes, pages 16, 18,19.) What w: 
her maiden name? T. 


Warson.—Can any of the readers of the Rectster inform me who were the child- 
ren of Thomas Watson, who was in Salem, Mass., in 1645? 
Portland, Me. S. M. Warson. 


Pastors or Courcues—Tueir Portraits AND Pusiications.—A movement which 
— to be successful has lately been made by the Old South (First Presbyterian) 

hurch of Newburyport, to procure portraits of all its pastors. This isa praise- 
worthy effort. 

Has any church endeavored to collect all the published writings of its pastors? 
Such a collection, besides preserving mental portraits of the pasturs, would be ser- 
viceable in writing the history of that church. 


Repties. 

Earty Betts or Massacuuserts (ante, xxviii. 176; xxxvii. 46).—Dec. 18, 1682. 
Committee of Town of Weymouth contracted with Lieut. Jacob Nash to build a 
new meeting house, and among other things he was to ‘ hang the bell in the 
Bel-cony.”’ . W. Porter. 

Bangor, Me. 


Additional Chimes in Massachusetts.—As the inscriptions, weights, cost and 
other details concerning eleven different chimes of bells in Massachusetts have been 
given in the Reeser (anée, vol. xxviii. p. 176, and vol. xxxvii. p. 46), the following 

rticulars are given of four other chimes recently cast and placed in towers in West 

tockbridge, Dedham, Worcester and New Bedford, making fifteen chimes now in 
use in Massachusetts. 
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Hon. David Dudley Field, in 1878, gave a chime of nine bells to the town of West 
Stockbridge, weighing respectively 2071, 1404, 982, 826, 611, 468, 365, 315 and 255 
ounds. ‘Total, 7297 pounds. They are in the key of F, were cast by the Meneely 
ll Foundery of West Troy, N. Y., and the following inscription is on the largest 
hell: ‘* Presented to the town of Stockbridge, Mass., by David Dudley Field, A.D. 
1878.’’ Mr. Field also gave the stone tower in which the chime is hung, and a 
clock for the same. Cost of tower, $15,000. 

The chime in Dedham consists of ten bells, costing $5,000. They were cast by 
the Meneely Bell Foundery, West Troy, N. Y., and have a total weight of 11,073 
pounds. On the largest bell is the following inscription : ‘‘ Presented to St. Paul’s 
(Episcopal) Church, Dedham, Mass., by Ira Cleveland, A.D. 1881.’’ Each bell 
weighs as follows: Es 3050, F 2028, G 1514, Ad 1281, Bd 888, C 655, Dd 564, D 
463, Ed 377, and F 253. 

The chime in Worcester was cast by the Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, and 
consists of ten bells, with a total weight of 10,433 pounds. On the “tenor ”’ bell 
is the following inscription : ‘‘In Memoriam. This Chime of Bells is presented to 
Plymouth Congregational Society, Worcester, Mass., A.D. 1881, in memory of 
Catherine B. Goodnow, by her husband Edward A. Goodnow. ‘ Let him that 
heareth say, Come.’ ’’ Weights of bells: Eb 2986, F 1973, G 1490, Ad 1206, Bd 
801, C509, Db 438, D 405, E+ 360, and F265. This chime was set in the tower 
the day President Garfield was shot. 

The chime in Grace Church, New Bedford, was cast by the Meneely Bell Foundery 
of West Troy, N. Y., and consists of ten bells, weighing 11,259 pounds, each one as 
follows: Eb 3140, F 2112, G 1527, Ad 1316, Bb 909, C 611, Dd 525, D 483, Eb 
367, and F 269. The cost was $5,000, and the inscriptions are as follows: Ist. This 
Chime of Bells, the gift of Stephen G. Driscol. First rung Christmas Eve, 1882. 
** Ring out the darkness of the land, Ring in the Christ that is to be.’’ 2nd. ‘‘ Ring 
out the old, ring in the new.’’ 3d. ‘* Ring out the false, ring in the true.’ 4th. 
** Ring out the feud of rich and poor.’’ 5th. ‘* Ring in redress to all mankind.” 
6th. ‘* Ring out the want, the care, the sin.”” 7th. ** Ring in the love of truth and 
right.’’ 8th. ‘* Ring in the common love of good.’”’ 9th. ‘* Ring out the thousand 
wars of old.’”’ 10th. ** Ring in the thousand years of peace.”’ 

Melrose, Mass. E. H. Goss. 


Tae Avtocrapuic Puzzie (Rea. xxxv. 385, xxxvi. 221).—The extraordinary sig- 
nature to the letter which Governor Winthrop, the receiver, endorsed ‘* Mr. Ash- 
ly,’’ is identified, and the Governor’s endorsement verified, by the seal. This is 
heraldic, with the crest of Ashley, viz.: On a chapeau gules, turned up ermine, 
a plume of five ostrich-feathers argent, out of a ducal coronet or. On the plume isa 
mullet for difference. W. 8S. Appteton. 


[ Note by the Editor.—When I first sent a fac-simile of the autograph to the late 
Col. Chester, with a request that he would decypher it, he wrote inquiring if there 
were not a seal which would help him in the matter. I replied that there wasa 
seal, but the impression was very indistinct, and those whom I had consulted 
thought that the device was not heraldic. On showing it since to Mr. Appleton, 
who has had much success in such matters, his keen eye detected the crest which he 
describes above. ] 


Historica INTELLIGENCE. 


Town Hisrorres 1n Preparation.—Persons having facts or documents relating to 
any of these towns are advised to send them at once to the person engaged in writ- 
ing the history of that town. 

Framingham, Mass. By the Rev. J. H. Temple, of Framingham.—The new his- 
tory of Framingham, on which the Rev. Mr. Temple has been at work for several 
years, is now going — the press. It isa volume of 700 to 800 pages octavo, 
printed on superior tin paper. The annals of the town are brought down to 
1830. The Genealogical Register will contain an account of every family (so far 
as is known) that has held estate in the town to 1860. 

Medway, Mass. By the Rev. E. O. Jameson, of East Medway, Mass.—The his- 
tory of this town is now being prepared for publication. The sons and daughters of 
this ancient town, resident in other places, are invited to codperate with those liv- 
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ing within its boundaries by furnishing any facts of history, biography and gene- 
alogy in their knowledge which might properly have a place in this history. All 
communications addressed to the author at above address. 

Portland, Me.—Hon. William Goold, of Windham, Me., will publish, if suffi- 
cient encouragement is given, a volume of local history concerning the five towns 
which wo pee | constituted old Falmouth—Portland, Cape Elizabeth, Falmouth, 
Westbrook and Deering. It will contain about 500 peges, and will serve as an ap- 

ndix to Smith and Deane’s Journals. Mr. Goold has from an early age been 
interested in such matters, and has noted in writing much unpublished history ob- 
tained from his seniors. Those willing to subscribe to the work will send their 
ery William Senter & Co., 51 Exchange Street, Portland, or to the author at 

indham. 

Shirley, Mass. By the Rev. Seth Chandler, of Shirley. —This work, upon which 
the Rev. Mr. Chandler has been many years engaged, is now in press, and about two 
thirds of it are printed. It will bea very thorough history of the town, and par- 
ticularly full in its genealogies. It will be published during the coming summer. 
The town contributes towards the expense of printing. 

Westford, Mass, By the Rev. Edwin R. Hodgman, of Westford. 


GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating family history or character be communicated, especially ser- 
vice under the U. S. government, the holding of other offices, oe gees from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with places and dates of birth, marriages 
residence and death. When there are more than one christian name they should all 
at org in full if possible. No initials should be used when the full names are 

own. 

Clay. By A. E. Trabue, P. O. Box 291, Hannibal, Missouri.—He has one 
thousand names. 

Coley. By the Rev. James E. Coley, of Westport, Ct.—He has very full records 
of this mgs 

Dupuy. By A. E. Trabue, Hannibal, Mo.—He has 2500 names. 

Felt. By Levi L. Felt, 72 Jefferson Street, Hartford, Ct. 

Herrick. By Dr. L. C. Herrick, 295 Hunter Street, Columbus, Ohio.—This gen- 
ealogy was announced as in preparation in October, 1873 (Rue. xxvii. 421). We 
are informed that the author is now preparing the work for the press, and expects 
to place it in the hands of the printer ina few months. The book will contain more 
than three times the matter in the volume by Gen. Jedidiah Pe in 
1846. Persons interested should lose no time in sending in their records. 

Hollister. By Lafayette W. Case, M.D., 374 North Market Street, Chicago, 
Til.—This genealogy will be devoted to the descendants of Lieut. John Hollister, of 
Wethersfield, Ct., 1642. Dr. Case has collected the names of about 2500 descend- 
ants of Lieut. Hollister. Members of the family are requested to furnish informa- 


tion. 

Philo, Philleo, §c. By D. H. Van Hoosear, of Wilton, Ct.—Mr. Van Hoosear 
is preparing a genealogy of the Philo, or Philleo, or Phillow, or Fillow family. 
Tradition says that the ancestor of this family (John) came from France. John Fel- 
low (so spelled) appears on record as a landholder in 1700 in Norwalk, Ct. Mr. 
Van Hoosear has records of his descendants. He would like earlier information 
concerning him. 

pte book under the title, “‘ Thwing, a Genealogical History of the Fam- 
ily,’’ will be placed in the hands of the printer early in May. All those interested 
are requested to send me what further records they may have before May first. 

Watree Exior Tuwine, Box 3324, Boston, Mass. 

Trabue. By A. E. Trabue, Hannibal, Mo.—He has the names of three thousand 
of this family. 

Van Hoosear. By D.H. Van Hoosear, Wilton, Ct.—The genealogy is devoted 
to the descendants of Reyneer Van Hoosear, who removed to Connecticut from Long 
Island about 1750. The compiler wishes earlier information about his ancestors, 
and desires also to know the origin of the name. 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Encianp Historic GeneaLoaical Society. 


Boston, Mass., Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1883.—A stated meeting was held this after- 
noon at three o’clock at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, the president, the 
Hon. Marshall:P. Wilder, Ph.D., in the chair. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, announced important 
donations. After exhibiting the books and engravings, and epee out their 
special value, be called attention to the fine old arm chair, occupied at that moment 
by President Wilder. This chair had been the property of Gov. John Hancock, 
after whose death, in 1793, it remained in the possession of his widow, who died in 
1830. She gave it to Miss Mary Davis, who died in 1866, and at her request it then 
passed to the Rev. Mr. Slafter, who now presented it to the society. It is stuffed 
and covered with a straw-colored woolen damask, which is undoubtedly the same 
covering that was on it in the days when Hancock owned and sat in it. President 
Wilder thanked Mr. Slafter for the appropriate gift, and after remarks by the Rey. 
A. B. Muzzey, thanks were voted for this interesting relic. 

Gilbert Nash, of Weymouth, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Weymouth in its First 
Twenty Years, with some Facts and Queries concerning its Church and Ministers.”’ 

Remarks were made by several members, after which thanks were voted to Mr. 
Nash for his paper. 

(The paper is printed in full in the supplement to the Weymouth Gazette, Feb. 
23, 1883. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported 36 volumes and 158 pamphlets, as do- 
ynations in November. 

The Rev. Mr. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accepting the 
membership to which they had been elected, from the Rev. Charles pe D.D., 
of Auburn, N. Y., asa ae member, and the Rev. Edward J. Young, of 
ow and Seth A. Ranlett and Charles F. Farlow, of Newton, as resident 
‘members. 

The Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D:D., the historiographer, reported memorial 
sketches of six deceased members, namely, William Duane, honorary vice-president, 
and Gen. John S. Smith, Hon. Henry C. Murphy, LL.D., Hon. James S. Pike, 
Samuel W. Thayer, LL.D., and Royal Woodward. 


Marg Historicau Soctery. 


Portland, Saturday, Dec. 23, 1883.—The winter meeting was held this day in 
honor of the veteran secretary of the society, Prof. Alpheus Spring Packard, D.D., 
of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., .it being the eighty-fourth anniversary of his 
birth. The meeting was held in the society’s rooms, City Building. Back of the 
president’s desk was placed a large photograph of Prof. Packard, surrounded by 
the couplet from Dryden : 


‘© Yet unimpaired with labors or with time, 
Your age but seems to a new youth to climb.” 


And underneath, from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Morituri Salutimus,’’ the stanza : 
** Honor and reverence and the good repute 
That follow faithful service as its fruit, 
Be unto him whom, living, we salute.”’ 


Afternoon Meeting.—The librarian, Hubbard W. Bryant, presented his annual 
report, after which 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, read a paper on ‘‘The Shell Heaps of 
Maine.” 

Rey. M.C. O’Brien, of Bangor, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ A Grammatical Sketch of 
the Ancient Abnaki Language.” 

Hon. William Goold read a paper on the Chute Family. 

E. H. Elwell, editor of the Portland Transcript, read a paper on “‘ Our Poet 
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Governor,”’ being a sketch of the Hon. Enoch Lincoln, governor of Maine and au- 
thor of ‘* The Village,’’ a poem. 

aoe em Hull, of Deering, presented a paper on the ‘* Records of York County at 
Alfred. 

During the reading of Prof. Putnam’s paper, Prof. Packard entered the hall and 
was received with great enthusiasm. 


Evening Meeting.—The society met at 7.30. The hall was well filled with the 
admirers of Prot. Packard, assembled to do him honor. 

Hon. James W. Bradbury, president of the society, made an introductory ad- 
dress ; James P. Baxter read an original poem, and Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, followed with an address; after which the president in- 
troduced, in words of congratulation and welcome, the honored guest of the society. 
Prof. Packard made an appropriate reply. Remarks followed from the Hon. George 
F. Talbot, the Hon. William Goold (whose daughter, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, 
had sent at his request an original sonnet, which was then read); the Rev. George 
D. B. Pepper, D.D., president of Colby University ; Prof. Henry L. Chapman, 
the Hon. Joseph Williamson, Gen. John M. Brown and Edward Gould. 

Congratulatory letters were then read from former pupils and other friends and 
admirers of Prof. Packard. 

An ode, written by Edward H. Elwell, was then sung, after which Prof. Packard 
was presented with a portfolio containing the congratulatory letters as a souvenir 
of the occasion. 

At the close of the public exercises a reception was given to him. 


Op Cotony Historicat Society. 

Taunton, Mass., Monday, January 8, 1883.—The annual meeting was held this 
evening in the City Hall, Mr. William E. Fuller in the chair. The secretary, Mr. 
U. A. d, read the new constitution. Under it the fees for membership are one 
dollar a year, or ten dollars for life membership. The following officers were elected : 

President.—Hon. John Daggett, of Attleborough. 

Vice-Presidents.—Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D., and Hon. Samuel L. Crocker. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary.—Charles A. Reed. 

Treasurer.—Dr. E. U. Jones. 

Librarian.—Ebenezer C. Arnold. 

Historiographer.—W illiam E. Fuller. 

Directors.—Hon. E. H. Bennett, Hon. John S. Brayton, Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, 
James Ii. Dean, Gen. E. W. Peirce, and Capt. Timothy Gordon. 

Mr. Arnold, the librarian, reported the receipt of forty volumes and pamphlets 
the last year. 

The officers were instructed to take measures for obtaining the valuable historical 
papers left by the late Hon. Francis Baylies. 


Ruope Istanp Historicat Socrery. 
Providence, Tuesday, Nov. 21, 1882.—A stated meeting was held this evening, 
the poe, William Gammell, LL.D., in the chair. 
The Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., of Boston, read a paper on ‘‘ The Word and 
Idea of History.” [An abstract is printed in the Evening Bulletin, Nov. 22.] 


December 12.—A stated meeting was held this evening. Mr. Alexander Farnum 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Public Life and Political Services of Alexander Hamilton.’’ 
[An abstract is printed in the Evening Bulletin, Dec. 13, 1882.) 


Detawake Histortcat Society. 

Wilmington, Friday, Dec. 1, 1882.—The annual meeting was held last evenin 
at its House on Market below ‘Tenth Street, President Wales in the chair. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 

President.—Hon. Leonard E. Wales. 

a J. P. Comegys, Rev. T. G. Littell, and Hon. T. F. 
ard. 
ecording Secretary and Historiographer.—Joseph R. Walter. 
Corresponding Secretary.—L. P. Bush, M.D. 
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Treasurer,—H. R. Bringhurst. 

Librarian.—R. P. Johnson, M.D. 

Directors.—George H. Bates, Caesar A. Rodney, Francis N. Buck, J. P. Wales, 
M.D., and Willard H. Porter. 

The donations during the year reported were 152 books, 274 pamphlets, 169 news- 
papers, and 180 slips, manuscripts, relics, &. Total, 775. 


Rags ang December 18.—A stated meeting was held this evening, the president in 
the chair. 
aun A. Rodney read some letters of his father, written while consul at Ma- 
nzas. 
The president announced that he had appointed the following standing commit- 
tees for the year : 
Library.—Drs. R. P. Johnson, J. P. Wales and D. W. Harlan. 
Biography.—J. R. Walters, Rev. T. G. Littell and Caesar A. Rodney. 
Donations.—Dr. L. P. Bush, W. D. Dowe, W. H. Porter. 
Publications.—George H. Bates, C. A. Rodney, J. R. Elliott. 
Finance.—H. R. Bringhurst, E. G. Bradford, Jr., Elwood Garrett. 


Virctnia Historicat Soctery. 


Richmond, Friday, January 19, 1883.—A meeting of the executive committee was 
— at Se society’s rooms in the Westmoreland Club House, William Wirt Henry 
in the chair. 

Resolutions on the death of Thomas T. Giles, a valued and efficient member of 
the committee, were passed. 

The Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, of Staunton, was ee oe to prepare a his- 
tory of the events of 1869, which led to the restoration of Virginia to its place in 
the union, in which he himself bore a distinguished part. 


February 2.—A meeting of the committee was held in the society’s rooms, Hon. 
A. M. Keiley in the chair. 

A large number of donations were announced, including valuable and interesting 
autographs and relics. 

Several letters were read, among them one from Mrs. M. A. Dinwiddie, of Lon- 
don, England, transmitting information regarding Gov. Dinwiddie; and another 
from Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, accepting the invitation given at the January meeting. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Incrgase N. Tarsox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the sketches pre- 
pared for the Reeister are necessarily brief in consequence of the 
limited space which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, he is 
able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in 
more extended memoirs for which the “Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift 
of the late William B. Towne, A.M., is provided. Two volumes, printed 
at the charge of this fund, entitled “ Memortat Brocrapuies,” edited by 
the Committee on Memorials, have been issued. They contain memoirs of 
all the members who have died from the organization of the society to the 
close of the year 1855. A third volume is in press. 


Hon. Or1s Norcross, a life member and benefactor, chosen May 11, 1868, was born 
in Boston, Noy. 2, 1811, and died in the same place, Sept. 5, 1882. 

His father was Otis Norcross, born in Hopkinton, Mass., April 20, 1785. His 
mother was Mary Cunningham Homer, born in Boston, April 21, 1790, and daugh- 
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ter of Eleazar and Mary Homer. His earliest American ancestor was Jeremiah" 
Norcross, who came from England in 1638, and settled in Watertown as early as 
1642. fe returned to England on a visit and died there in 1657. Richard? (son of 
Jeremiah), resident at Watertown, was born in 1621 and died 1709. Richard® (son 
of Richard), resident of Weston, Mass., was born 1660 and died 1746. Peter* (son 
of Richard just named), who lived in Mendon, Mass., was born in 1710 and died 
1777. Daniel (son of Peter), residing in Mendon and Hopkinton, was born in 
743 and died ia 1805. Otis® (eighth son and child of Daniel), was born at Hop- 
kinton, Mass., April 20, 1785, and died in Boston, Nov. 23, 1827. The second child 
and _— son of the last named was Otis,’ mentioned above, the subject of this 
sketch. 

Mr. Norcross received his education in early life at the High School in Boston, 
and at private schools, and at the age of fourteen entered his father’s store to en- 
gage in the crockery business. A few years later, after the death of his father, he, 
upon coming of age, succeeded as the head of this house, associating himself with 
Mr. Eliphalet Jones, his father’s partner, the name of the firm being Otis Norcross 
& Co. He retired from active business in 1867, but the house in its succession is 

ow known as that of Jones, McDuffie & Stratton. 

Mr. Norcross was united in marriage, Dec. 9, 1835, with Miss Lucy Ann Lane, 
born Oct. 13, 1816, and daughter of Mr. George Lane, of Boston. From this mar- 
riage there were eight children, five sons and three daughters. Four of these child- 
ren, including a son named after himself, died in comparatively early life, and a 
fifth in early manhood. A second son Otis, a graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1870, and another son, Grenville Howland, also a graduate of Harvard, in 
the class of 1875, are lawyers in Boston. One daughter is now living. The wife of 
Mr. Norcross survives. 

The following extract from an article in the Boston Transcript (Sept. 6, 1882) 
will show to what a large extent Mr. Norcross has given time and thought and 
money to the public interests of the city of Boston. 

‘* Although taking an interest in politics as a citizen, Mr. Norcross never sought 
office, accepting such as he did through the earnest persuasion of his friends. In 
1862 he served as a member of the Board of Aldermen, and was also connected with 
the board during the two years following, being chairman of the board in 1864. 
He declined a renomination. In December, 1866, he was elected mayor of Boston 
for the following year. 


‘* Mr. Norcross has always been closely identified with the interests of Boston, 
and has held many positions of trust. He was a director of the House of Correc- 
tion, a member of the school committee, president of the Water Board, treasurer to 
the Overseers of the Poor, president of the New England Trust Company, for 
six years one of the trustees of Mount Auburn Cemetery, ep of the Old 


Men’s Home, chairman of the executive committee of the Old Women’s Home, a 
member of the governor’s council for one year, 1869, during Governor Claflin’s term 
of office, a director of the Dwelling House Insurance Company, trustee and treasu- 
rer of the Young Men’s Christian Union, treasurer of the Summer-street Fire Fund, 
trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank, a member of the commission to revise the city 
charter, a valued member of the board of trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, vice- 
president of the Board of Trade in 1867-69, and executor and trustee of a number 
of important wills. He took a strong interest in the philanthropic measures with 
which he was connected, and seyeral of them were begun by him. The salary 
which he received as mayor of Boston was given to charitable institutions.’’ 


Capt. Wittiam Atsert Parker, U.S.N., of East Boston, a resident member, ad- 
mitted Feb. 6, 1873, was born at Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 12, 1816. 

The name of his father was William Bennet Parker, who was born also at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., April 17, 1787, and died January 5, 1870. His mother was Eliza- 
beth Marshall, born at Portsmouth, N. H., May 17, 1787, and died Dec. 20, 1862. 
His grandfather was John Parker, who was‘also born at Portsmouth, Jan. 15, 1761, 
and who died in Savannah, Geo., in 1792... He married Elizabeth Bennet, of Ports- 
mouth, who was born April 29, 1763, and died April 15, 1836: His great-grand- 
father was Noah Parker, born in Portsmouth, March 17, 1734,,who died Sept. 5, 
1787, who was twice married, his first wife being Elizabeth Cate and his second 
Rebecca Noble. ig <a 

The subject of this sketch enjoyed a’ good common school education at_Ports- 
mouth, and at the age of fourteen entcred the Military Academy at West Point as 
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a cadet, where he remained one year. He was a — July 3, 1832, midship- 
man in the U. S. Navy, and attended the Naval School, at the Navy Yards in Nor- 
folk, Va., and Brooklyn, N.Y. Afterwards he passed through the ascending grades 
of Passed Midshipman, Lieutenant, Commander, and Retired Captain. 

Capt. Parker served through the Mexican war under Commodores David Conner 
and Matthew C. Perry, and was present at the capture of Tobasco. For his services 
in this war he received the thanks of his native state, New Hampshire. 

He was in service through the whole of the War of the Rebellion, without leave 
of absence, from Sept. 1861, to Jan. 1865. He was in the North Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron under Rear Admirals L. M. Goldsborough, S. P. Lee and David D. 
Porter, and was himself Commander of the U.S. Steamers Cambridge, Tuscarora, 
and of the Monitors oe and Onondaga. While in command of the Cam- 
bridge he towed the U.S. Frigate St. Lawrence into action with the Rebel Ram 
Merrimac, and afterwards was put in charge of the fifth division of the North Block- 
— Squadron on the James River, with about twenty-five vessels under his com- 
mand. 

Capt. Parker was not married. He died at East Boston, Tuesday, October 24, 
1882, and was buried from St. John’s Church, of which he was warden. 


Gen. Jonn Spear Smira, of Baltimore, Md., a corresponding member, admitted 
May 11, 1855, was born at Montebello, Baltimore County, Md., Nov. 27, 1785, and 
died at Baltimore, Nov. 17, 1866, aged 80. 

His earliest American ancestor was Samuel Smith, a staunch Scotch Presbyterian 
from the north of Ireland. He, with his wife and son John, was connected with a 
little colony which came to this country in the year 1721, and settled in the county 
of Lancaster, Pa. This son John in due time married Mary Buchanan, of Carlisle, 
Pa., and when he and several others of the colony bad acquired wealth, they re- 
moved to Baltimore in the year 1760, and became the founders of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Baltimore. This John Smith was not only a successful merchant 
in Baltimore, but was also a man largely connected with state and national affairs. 

One of his sons was Samuel Smith, born in Carlisle, Pa., July 27, 1752. He was 
an officer in the revolutionary army, and was in several very important actions. In 
testimony of his services he received from the Continental Congress a vote of thanks 

. and the present of a sword. He was afterward for forty years a distinguished mem- 
ber of Congress, serving both in the Senate and in the House. Lanman, in his 
Dictionary of Congress, says of him: ‘‘ He was a distinguished merchant of Balti- 
more, and contributed lar, to the advancement of that city, of which he was 
once mayor. He rose from the rank of captain to that of brigadier-general in the 
revolutionary war.”’ He died in Baltimore, April 25, 1839, in his 87th year. 

This man was the father of the subject of this sketch. He was united in mar 
riage, December 31, 1778, with Miss Margaret Spear. Their son, John Spear Smith, 
having enjoyed the aid of the best preparatory schools, was graduated at William 
and Mary College in 1806. After studying law in Baltimore he went to Europe in 
the suite of John Quincy Adams, who was going Minister Plenipotentiary to Rus- 
sia. He was employed in important posts in Europe until the breaking out of the 
war of 1812, when he hurried home and was appointed by his father aide on his 
staff, which place he held until the close of the war. On the Ist of December, 1814, 
he was united in marriage with Caryanne Nicholas, of Virginia. He, like his father, 
was very prominently connected with —_ affairs in the city of Baltimore, in the 
state of Maryland, and in the national councils. Our limited space forbids the de- 
tails of these services. In the preparation of this sketch we have been tly 
assisted by his son Col. Robert Carter Smith, who has furnished a more extended ar- 
ticle prepared for a future Memorial Volume. The family consisted of four sons 
and two daughters, of whom three sons and one daughter remain. 


Samvuet Warts Toayer, M.D., LL.D., a co mding member, admitted March 
4, 1848, was born at Braintree, Vt., May 21, 1817, and died at Burlington, Vt., 
Nov. 14, 1882, aged 65 years, 5 months and 23 days. 

His father was Dr. Samuel White’ Thayer, of Thetford, Vt., who was born June 
26, 1783, and died Dec. 19, 1863. His mother was Ruth Packard, of Bridgewater, 
Mass., who was born Sept. 19, 1786, and died in May, 1873 

His first American ancestor was Thomas' Thayer, of Braintree, Mass. (some re- 
marks on whose English ancestry will be found in Recisrer, xxxvii. 84), and who 
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came from Segond about 1645, with his wife Margery and three sons, Thomas, 
Shadrach and Ferdinando. A son of Shadrach? was Ephraim, who married, Jan. 7, 
1692, Sarah, youngest daughter of John Bass, a descendant of John Alden, of Ply- 
mouth. From this marriage there were fourteen children, eight sons and six daugh- 
ters, all of whom lived to enter the married state, and to become fathers and moth- 
ers of-a numerous race. One of the sons of Ephraim was Shadrach,* born April 
18,1701. A son of the last named was Uriah,’ who died in Braintree, March 10, 
1797. A son of Uriah was Samuel White® Thayer, born June 4, 1757. 

The subject of this sketch was therefore of the eighth American generation. Ie 
was fitted at Thetford Academy to enter Dartmouth College, but was hindered from 
taking the college course, though he afterwards attended the medical department 
of the college, and had his degree of M.D. in 1838. 

He was united in marriage, Jan. 6, 1841, with Miss Sarah Louise Pratt, born 
March 29, 1821, daughter of John A. Pratt, of Woodstock, Vt. From this mar- 
riage there were three children, two sons and a daughter. The daughter and one of 
the sons died in early life. The other son, Dr. Charles P. Thayer, and the mother, 
survive. 

Dr. Thayer has been one of the most honored and useful public men of Vermont, 
He was among the best known physicians of the state. He was appointed by Gov. 
Fairbanks, at the breaking out of the war of the rebellion, chairman of the Board 
of State Examiners. He was afterwards appointed Surgeon General of the state. 
He was also made United States assistant army surgeon. He has wrought also 
untiringly in connection with the medical department of the University. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from Dartmouth College in 1866, and the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Vermont in 1877. 


- Roya Woopwarp, Esq., a life member, constituted Dec. 24, 1879, was born in 
Ashford, Conn., Nov. 13, 1815, and died at Albany, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1882, aged 66 
years, 11 months and 19 days. 

His father was Abner Woodward, born in Ashford, Conn., January 10, 1762. His 
mother was Eunice Fuller, born July 1, 1769. His grandfather was Joseph Wood- 
ward, who was born in 1725, married Elizabeth Perkins, May 19, 1748, and died in 
1815, at the age of 91 nearly. He had e/even children and sizty-erght grandchildren, 
one hundred and five great-grandchildren, and two great-great-grandchildren. 

The earliest American ancestor of this branch of the Woodward family was Rich- 
ard Woodward of Watertown, who was made a freeman in 1635, and his name 
is on the earliest list of its landed proprietors. Through his mother Mr. Woodward 
was descended from Richard Mather of Dorchestep. leazer Mather, son of Rich- 
ard, was the first minister of Northampton, and his daughter Eunice married Rev. 
John Williams of Deerfield. Through this channel the blood of the Mathers flowed 
in this line of the Woodward family. 

Mr. Woodward received his education in the Connecticut district school and from 
the village Academy, as also from his experiences as a district school teacher. In 
1840 he engaged in the silk business, which he followed till the day of his death. 

Mr. Woodward did not marry till somewhat late in life. In 1858, June 8th, he 
was united in marriage with Miss Charlotte Minerva Smith, daughter of Capt. Wil- 
lard Smith. From this marriage there were three children, viz.: James Otis, born 
Oct. 1, 1862; Royal, Jr., born Feb. 17, 1867, died May 24, 1871, and Francke 
Leonard, born Feb. 7, 1872. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Mr. Woodward’s life has been his 
sion for books, and his perseverance in gathering an immense private library. Upon 
this subject, his son James Otis Woodward writes as follows: ‘‘ His great recrea- 
tion was to buy books. He possessed the largest private library, outside of New York 
city, to be found in the state, and that portion of it composed of religious works is per- 
haps the largest of any in existence in this country. He was once asked if he thought 
it good economy to buy so many books. His reply was, that as he used neither tobac- 
co in any form, nor any beverage but water, the money thus saved was all he ex- 
pended for his books. From boyhood, beginning with Humboldt’s Cosmos, hardly 
@ single day has passed without his adding new volumes to his library. Ithas been 
to him the pleasure of a life-time. He was a large subscriber to both newspapers 
and magazines. ‘T'wo years ago his subscription list amounted to nearly two hun- 
dred newspapers and magazines. .... I have begun the work of making a cata- 
logue of the library, and hope to have it ready for publication in a few months. 
Until the catalogue is finished it will be impossible to make any exact estimate of 
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the number of the books, although I do not doubt that it contains in the vicinity of 
30,000, more or less.’’ 

Ashbel Woodward, M.D., of Franklin, Conn., a corresponding member of the 
society, is brother of the foregoing. 


Hon. James Suepuerp Pike, of Calais, Me., a resident member, admitted June 5, 
1878, was born at Calais, Sept. 8, 1811, and died in Boston, Nov. 29, 1882, aged 71 
years, 2 mos. and 21 days. 

His father was William Pike, born in Portland, Me., August 18,1775. His 
mother was Hannah Shepherd, born in Jefferson, Me., Nov. 24, 1785. 

His earliest American ancestor was John! Pike, who was born in England, and 
died in Salisbury, Ms., May 26, 1654; and his descent from him was through Rob- 
ert,? born in England in 1615, came to this country with his father, and died in Sal- 
isbury, Ms., December 12, 1706, at the age of 91; Moses,® born in Salisbury, April 
15, 1658, and died there March 4, 1742, nearly 84 years old; Timothy,* born in Sal- 
isbury, Ms., May 30, 1701, and died in Newburyport, Ms., in the month of March, 
1767; Timothy,® born in Newburyport, Ms., October 2, 1734, and died in Saccarap- 
pa, Me., August 1, 1818, nearly 84 years old. 

This Timothy® was the father of William® mentioned above, and the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch, who was therefore of the seventh generation from the 
American founder. His early life was passed in Calais, Me., the place of his birth. 
In a record which he himself prepared, he says of his early life: ‘‘ Had no educa- 
tion,—a little schooling at intervals in Calais, when the population was under a 
thousand. Not worth mentioning.’’ And yet this man, with such scanty opportu- 
nities for early training, became a prolific writer and a man of official eminence. In 
1844 he was whig candidate for State Senate in his district in Maine, and in 1846 
and 1850 was whig candidate for member of Congress. In both instances the dem- 
ocrats prevailed. From 1850 to 1861 he was employed as a writer for the New York 
Tribune. From 1861 to 1866, covering the period of the war of the rebellion, he was 
our Minister at the Netherlands. 

He wrote three pamphlets on the national finances, one in 1867, one in 1868, and 
one in 1874, which were printed together in a volume in 1877. A volume by him 
was published by D. Appleton & Co. in 1874, entitled ‘* The Prostrate State of South 
Carolina under Negro Government.’’ He wrote also a volume entitled the ‘* Life of 
Robert Pike.’’ Besides these various occupations in a long and busy life, he was 
for ten years a merchant, and for five years a bank cashier. 

‘Mr. Pike was twice married. His first wife was Charlotte Otis Grosvenor, daugh- 
ter of Lemuel Putnam Grosvenor, of Boston. This marriage took place in 1837, 
From this marriage there was one child, Mary Caroline, born Oct. 8, 1841. 

His second wife, to whom he was married in 1855, was Elizabeth Ellicott, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ellicott, of Arundale, Pa. From this marriage there were no chil- 
dren. His wife survives him. 


Rev. Henry Oxcort Suetpon, of Oberlin, Ohio, a corresponding member, admit- 
ted May 15, 1845, was born in the town of Hartland, Hartford County, Conn., Sept. 
15, 1799, and died at Oberlin, Ohio, Dec. 21, 1882, aged 83. 

He was the son of Joseph Sheldon, born in Tiverton, R. 1., March 6, 1776, and 
Catharine, daughter of Nathaniel and Katharine (Holden) Olcott, born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., July 30, 1776. His ministerial ancestry is shown in the fact that his 
father Joseph, a lay preacher, was the son of Rev. Jonathan Sheldon, a Baptist 
minister, who was the son of Rev. Benjamin Sheldon, pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Pawtuxet, R. I. The wife of the last named was Sarah, daughter of Rev. John 
Greenwood, who was son of Rev. Thomas Greenwood, who together, father and 
son, in their succession, filled the ancient church of Seekonk, Mass., sixty-three 
years. It is a curious circumstance that from his grandmother, Katharine Hol- 
den, there was brought into his family the peculiarity of extra fingers and toes, 
which has been continued among some of the children in three successive genera- 
tions. 

When the boy Henry Olcott was only two years old, in 1801, his father removed 
to Milton, afterward Genoa, N. Y. Here he was united in marriage, March 15, 
1820, with Ruth, danghter of Major Lewis Bradley, of Genoa. From this marriage 
there were twelve children, of whom three died in early life. The others lived to 
the estate of men and women. One of his sons was the Rev. Henry Bradley Shel- 
don, of the Methodist Church in the California Conference. 
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The subject of this sketch was licensed as a Methodist preacher, January 17, 1825. 
After preaching for several years he founded the Norwalk Seminary in Ohio, the 
first literary institution belonging to the Methodists in that state. , 1836, with 
two other men, he bought a tract of land which they named Berea. It was a joint- 
stock company to promote moral, physical and mental education. This plan mis- 
carried. but for many years he continued to labor to promote plans of culture and 
education. 

In 1857 he published four quarterly nambers (January, April, July and October) 
of = Sheldon Magazine, a periodical devoted to the genealogy of the Sheldon 
family. 

His wife died March 15, 1859, and April 20, 1860, he was again married to Mrs. 
Eleanor Hueston Robinson, of Hamilton, Ohio. This second wife dying after a few 

years, he was married the third time, August, 1867, to Mrs. Pamelia Tower Hall, 
of Oberlin, Ohio. His labors in behalf of education and religion were prosecuted 
in different portions of the western field, but he returned some ten years ago to Ob- 
erlin, Ohio, where he has since resided, and where he has been editor of the Oberlin 


New Era. 


Hon. Henry Crosz Murpay, LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., a corresponding mem- 
ber, admitted March 28, 1855, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 3, 1810, and died 
in the same place, Dec. 1, 1882, aged 72 years, 4 mos. and 28 days. 

He was a graduate of Columbia College in the class of 1830. From college he 
went to his law studies, and was admitted to the bar in 1833, and established him- 
self in the profession of law in Bruoklyn. He was soon made City Attorney, and 
was elected Mayor in 1842. From 1843 to 1849 he was a member of Congress. 
1846 he was chosen a member of the State Constitutional Convention. He was 
American Minister to Holland from 1857 to 1861, owing his appointment to Presi- 
dent Buchanan. He was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 1852, 
and was in that body a prominent candidate for the presidency, but Franklin Pierce 
received the nomination. After his return from Holland he served in both branches of 
the New York legislatare. He was a man of fine belles-lettres taste, and has employed 
himself much as a writer. In his earlier years he contributed articles for the North 
American Review. He was the translator of De Vries’s ‘‘ Voyages from Holland, 
1632—44,”’ and ‘‘ Broad Advice to the United Netherland Provinces.’? He wrote 
also ‘* Anthology of New Netherland, or Translations from the early Dutch Poets 
of New York, with Memoirs,” 1865. He also left in manuscript, partly finished, a 
volume on early maritime discovery on this continent. 

It will be noticed that he came into public life at a very early age, having finished 
his law studies when twenty-three years old, and soon after rising to public trusts and 
responsibilities. At the time of his death he was president of the East River Bridge 
Trustees. ‘The Evening Transcript of December 1, in a brief notice of him, says: 
‘+ He was also counsel for large corporations, and was closely connected with Brook- 
lyn railroads. All the courts in Brooklyn, on hearing of his death, adjourned, and 
public business was almost suspended.” 

The grandfather of Mr. Murphy, whose name was Timothy, educated as a physi- 
cian, came from Ireland in 1766, and settled at Middletown, in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. He married, after coming to this country, a young woman named 
Mary Garrison a of Richard Hartshorne), and followed the life of a 
farmer. A son of his was John Garrison ym who was born January 3, 1783, 
who married Clarissa Runyou, of Princeton, N. J., and moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
about 1808. His son, the ae of this sketch, after finishing his law studies in 
the office of Peter W. Radcliff, of Brooklyn, married in 1834 Miss Amelia Green- 
wood, daughter of Richard Greenwood, of Haverstraw, N.Y. A fine portrait of 
him in steel may be found in the second volume of Stiles’s History of the City of 
Brooklyn, p. 266. ’ ; 

[A memoir by Henry R. Stiles, M.D., with a portrait, appeared in the N. Y. 
Genealogical and Biographical Record for January ehadied 


Col. Jonn Mitron FessenpeEn, a resident member, just elected (admitted Jan. 
10, 1883), was born at Warren, R. I., Dec. 23, 1802, and died at Washington, D.C., 
February 8, 1883. 

His father was John Fessenden, born in Rutland, Mass., in 1770, and a graduate 
of Brown University in the class of 1798. His mother was Abigail Miller Child, 
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born in Warren, July 1, 1783 (Rua. xxvi. 442). The gettin ve the Hon. 
John Fessenden, of Rutland, Mass., who was a member of the Provincial Congress, 
and seven years a State Senator. 

The name Fessenden was early domiciled at Cambridge, Mass. In the records of 
Middlesex County the name Nicholas Fessenden appears at an early date as the 
owner of lands in Cambridge, Southside, in what was known as Brighton, and is 
now a part of the city of Boston. In the Harvard Catalogue, the name Nicho- 
las Fessenden, a descendant doubtless of the Nicholas just named, appears as a grad- 
uate in the year 1701, the first one of the name in this country who received a col- 
legiate education. 

oung Fessenden, the subject of this sketch, entered the West Point Academy 
at the age of eighteen, and was graduated in due course in 1824. His military rec- 
ord afterward was brief and not important. It only lasted until 1831, and during 
the seven years intervening between that year and the date of his graduation, he 
was employed only in a semi-military capacity, his duties being those of an engin- 
eer rather than a strictly military officer. in the year above named he resigned his 
military offices to become the chie' yaad for the construction of the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad, which is one of the oldest railroads in the country. It is said that the 
first locomotive which ran over a railroad in this country was under his direction. 
It would be impossible in our brief limits to enumerate all the engineering enter- 
prises in which he has been engaged. He wasa man greatly distinguished: in this 
department of activity. 

e was united in marriage, May 21, 1834, with Miss Mary Pierce Bumstead, 
daughter of Mr. John Bumstead, of Boston. Of this marriage there were five 
children. He was again married, June 25, 1868, to Sarah Ann, daughter of Dr. 
Robert Murphy, of Westmoreland, Mpa 

Mr. Fessenden’s place of residence of late years has been Princeton, N. J.; but 
~ myo aw years he has been accustomed to pass his winters in Washington, 
where he 3 


Maj. Georce Dantets, of New Milford, N. H., a life member, admitted November 
8, 1869, was born in the town of Holliston, Mass., Feb. 9, 1804, and died at Mil- 
ford, N. H., Feb. 5, 1881, lacking only four days of 77 years. 

His father was Jonathan Daniels, born in Holliston, Oct. 11, 1760. His mother 
was Sarah Clark, born in Holliston in 1774, only daughter of Nathaniel Clark. 

His ndfather was Simeon Daniels, of Holliston, born in Medfield, Mass., 
March 8, 1730, who married Lydia Adams. 

His t-grandfather was Samuel Daniels, born in Medfield, Dec. 25, 1693, who 
married Experience Adams. 

The father of Samuel was Joseph. 

Major Daniels was married in May, 1829, to Rheny Claggett Gillis, daughter of 
Jonathan Gillis, of Woburn, Mass. There was no issue from this marriage, but a 
daughter of his brother Aberdeen was adopted, and she became the wife of Thomas 
> oe of Boston. The marriage took place June 1, 1869, and she died 

pril 18, le 

Mr. Livermore, just named, now of Manchester, N. H., has given the following 
brief but clear account of Major Daniels’s business and public life : 

** George Daniels, at an early age, in the employ of the late Dr. Uliver Dean, of 
Franklin, Mass., engaged in cotton manufacturing in Medway, Mass., and then, 
going with him to Amoskeag Falls in Goffstown, N. H., in that part now Manches- 
ter, entered the employ of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company then starting 
there, and ultimate me paymaster of the company. 

** In April, 1837, he moved to Milford, N. H., and became part owner, treasurer 
and agent, and ultimately sole owner of the Milford Cotton and Wollen Company, 
and was in the business of manufacturing cotton fabrics in this company thence- 
forward until 1847, when he retired from active business. He was afterwards a 
director of several other cotton manufacturing companies. 

‘* He was Brigade Quartermaster with the rank of Major, on the staff of General 
William P. Riddle, commanding 4th Brig. 3d Div. of N. H. Militia in 1831-2, and 
was a member of the House of Representatives in the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, from Milford, in 1849 and 1850, and a delegate to the convention to revise the 
constitution of New Hampshire in 1850.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Eprtor requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


Orderly Book of Sir John Johnson During the Oriskany Campaign, 1776-1777. 
Annotated by Wituram L. Sronz. With a Historical [Introduction Illustrating 
the Life of Sir John Johnson, Bart., by J. Warrs pe Prysrer, LL.D., M.A. 
And Some Tracings from the me of the Tories or Loyalists in America, 
contributed by THroporus Battey Myers. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1882. 
Fep. 4to. clxviii.+114272. Price $4. 

Amore full account of what remains of the Order Books and Rosters of the Rev- 
olutionary War would be interesting. In the hurry of its active operations, 
little time could be spared even at head-quarters to perfect them, and when taken 
down for the use of the different corps of the army, by ear, abound in mistakes. 
They prove, however, in their worst estate, in many instances, of value to settle 
historical doubts. This ener book, which emerged from the archives of the 
Willett family in 1880, a hundred years or more after its capture in August, 1777, by 
their progenitor, Col. Willett, in his sortie from Fort Stanwix on the Mohawk, is now 
= Though not, like many that have survived, very instructive, as annotated 

y Col. William L. Stone, it becomes interesting and throws much light upon 
events which helped to defeat Burgoyne. 

Its publication has been made the occasion for a vindication by Mr. de Peyster of 
the memory of Sir Jolin Johnson from the imputation of cruelties and irregular 
pw in his raids and marauds in the valley of the Mohawk, where his father 

ir William Johnson, who died in 1774, long exercised sway over the Indian tribes 
in its neighborhood. Sir John was not of a temper to submit amiably to the inev- 
itable, and indulged his resentment at the sequestration of his inheritance more in 
character with savage usage than christian precept. For the vast estates that 
he lost, his indemnities from the crown fell far short of compensation. In the 
interesting article of Col. Myers on the tories, which forms part of the volume, he 
pleads ably for the cause of the refugee royalists, and states we think justly their 
claim to be respected for their loyalty to their king. The tendency of American 
historians to denounce them for taking part against the cause of independence, if it 
once had some excuse, has no longer the slightest. In civil war, as in political 
controversy, there are always two sides, and from their respective standpoints both 
equally sensible and honest. That so many of the loyalists put in jeopardy large for- 
tunes, out of fidelity to principle, should shield them from reproach. 

That Sir John should have embraced the side of the crown needs no apology ; that 
he was angry for being disturbed in his estates was reasonable enough, except that he 
took hischance. That he should have been so unsparing in his revenge was not to his 
credit, and neither the merit of the man nor the importance of his achievements, as 
we learn them from his biographer, or of the Orders required so loud a call upon the 
public attention. Still, whatever concerns the settlements of the Mohawk, illus- 
trates the character of the ancestors of its present inhabitants, enables us better to 
comprehend that remarkable people. the Iroquois, or throws additional light upon 
Sir William Johnson, the Willets, Herkimer or Gansevoort, is well worth the labor 
and expense which gave us this volume. 

The military operations of 1777, of one portion of which the Order Book gives us 
a skeleton narrative, should be borne in mind to explain its value. In the previous 
December a plan was concerted in Canada and New York, and subsequently approv- 
ed in London, for ten thousand men to descend under Burgoyne, by Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George, and form a junction with Howe and his army, or such part 
of it as could be spared for the purpose of ascending the Hudson, where at Albany 
had gathered the American northern army under Schuyler and Gates. One part 
of the scheme was for a force under St. r to ascend the St. Lawrence to com- 
bine with an Indian force under Brant at Oswego, to reduce Fort Stanwix on the 
Mohawk, and proceed down that river and reinforce Burgoyne. Johnson in com- 
mand of the Royal Greens constituted a part of this army which, when it reached 
Fort Stanwix on the fourth of August and opened its trenches, consisted of about 
nine hundred men. Willet was in command of the garrison. Herkimer with about 
a thousand men hastily levied to relieve the fort, when within five miles of it was 
drawn into an ambush, and himself and a large portion of his force annihilated. 
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The Royal Greens were sent to reinforce the army opposed to Herkimer, and the 
lines round the fort weakened by this detachment, the garrison made a sally, 
and had time to carry away the besiegers’ supply of food and ammunition, and 
retire without loss before the enemy returned triumphant from the slaughter. 
Among the spoils of the garrison’s sortie was this order book, taken by Col. Wil- 
lett from Sir John Johnson’s tent. The operations before Fort Stanwix continued, 
but with little progress, when Arnold, sent by Schuyler with two thousand men 
forced St. Leger to raise the siege, who was thus cut off from carrying needed aid 
to Burgoyne. This and the battle of Bennington reduced Burgoyne’s army, which 
far from its base and surrounded by the superior number of Gates and his able gen- 
erals, was me pe to capitulate. 

One principal object of Mr. de Peyster’s memoir of Johnson is to relate the part 
Johnson took in these operations and remove any unfavorable impressions of his 
raids in 1780. To justify their atrocities, he charges, as we think unjustly, the ex- 
pedition into Western New York the year before under Sullivan and Clinton, with 
inhumanity. Any one familiar with the history and motives of the expedition will 
find no ground for such a charge. The destruction of Wyoming and Cherry Val- 
ley by the Iroquois, but instigated by British officers; the British marauds at 
Fairfield, Norwalk and New Haven, in 1778, called for retaliation. The country 
demanded it, congress ordered it, but while sufficient injury was intended to pre- 
vent repetition of the horrors that provoked it, beyond the destruction of the crops 
and villages of the Iroquois there is proof no inhumanities were intended or prac- 
tised, unless in rare instances by the soldiers. 

Whoever takes into view the actual state of the war in 1779 must attach to the 
expedition a very different object than the mere punishment of these savage tribes. 
After D’Estaing’s abandonment of the siege of Newport in August, 1778, at the 
moment when two days’ delay would have reduced the place, he went to Boston to 
repair and refit his shattered fleet, and sailed in December for the West Indies, 
where he gained one signal victory over Byron, the two fleets being nearly equal in 
force. He had led the Americans to expect his return in the summer to cooperate 
with Washington, possibly —— Canada. Delayed by events beyond his control, 
he laid siege to Savannah in September, but, repulsed with great loss and seriously 
wounded, sailed home in October. That month La Fayette reached Boston to an- 
nounce that in the spring Rochambeau would bring the army which in 1781 ended 
the war at Yorktown. 

The expedition was a military movement and justified by Wyoming and the other 
marauds of theenemy. It cannot be explained except as part of an intended move- 
ment for the annexation of Canada, thwarted by D’Estaing not coming as he had led 
us to hope. It had its advantages in securing Western New York, thirteen millions 
of acres for the United States, for New York, and for our own state, the charter of 
which embraced it in our limits. 

By Thomas C. Amory, A.M., of Boston. 


Reminiscences and Memorials of Men of the Revolution and their Families. By A. 

B. Muzzzy. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1883. 8vo. pp. 424. Price $2.50. 

The author of this volume has given to the present generation much that is worth 
reserving, both in history and genealogy. He tells us of the origin of those fami- 
ies which became prominent during the Revolution, and which produced men who 

were an honor and credit to their country. Such families as Adams, Brown, Lincoln, 
Munroe, Parker and Kirkland, are taken at the first comer and brought in many in- 
stances to names prominent to-day. He givesa graphic account of the soldiers of the 
Revolution, especially of the formation of the Society of the Cincinnati by the offi- 
cers, its favorable record, and those who to-day are the lineal descendants of its 
founders. His picture of the public men of the revolutionary period is highly color- 
ed, and brings back to us our early impressions of those worthies, rather than those 
since obtained by reading and the conversation of men who have studied that por- 
tion of history not usually printed. 

Mr. Muzzey gives us recollections of his own townspeople who fought at Lexing- 
ton, and to one who never saw a revolutionary soldier it seems impossible that to- 
day one is walking about who had converse with those brave men, and who drew 
from their own lips the story of their valor. Of later events the author gives us 
an account of the Anti-Slavery movement, a sketch of Emerson, and other miscel- 
laneous matter. The book is well worth reading, it is clearly printed, and the 
absence of foot-notes increases the beauty of the page. Of course, as there should 
be in every historical book, there is an index. 

By Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, Mass. 
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History of Hardwick, Massachusetis. With a Genealogical Register. By Lucrus 
R. ee Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1883. 8vo. pp. xii.4-555. 
Price $5. 

The Rev. Dr. Paige has completed and published his History of Hardwick, upon 
which he has long been engaged. It makes a handsome volume, and is a worthy 
companion to the author’s ‘‘ History of Cambridge,” published six years ago, and 
noticed in the Register, xxxi. 34. Hardwick is the native town of Dr. Paige, and 
Cambridge is hia present residence, where he has lived for more than half a cen- 
tury ; so that in the two volumes he preserves the history of his adopted city and 
his native town. 

Many men of note have been residents of Hardwick, but undoubtedly the most 
remarkable character connected with it is Brigadier General Timothy Ruggles. 
He was in his time the leading spirit in the town, and one of the chief men in. 
political and military affairs in the province; but he was a loyalist, lost his 

restige with his countrymen, and died in exile. Dr. Paige has presented interest-- 

ing accounts of Brigadier Ruggles and other men of mark in Hardwick. 

e think the chief of the many merits of the author is reliability. When he- 
makes a positive statement we feel satisfied that it is true. He scrutinizes eve 
fact before he admits it to his pages. Nothing is found here which has not 5 
the most rigid tests. When a statement is merely probable we are told so, and the 
evidence is generally given. 

Every division of the history of Hardwick—Indian, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Literary 
and Military—is carefully and conscientiously treated in the book before us, and we 
have also some valuable statistical tables. But what has probably cost Dr. Paige 
the most labor in this volume is the genealogical — filling 225 closely printed 

ges. Few town histories have so extensive genealogies, and few will be found so ac- 
curate. It has good indexes of families and eurnames, and a very full table of contents. 

Hardwick is a small agricultural town of not much over two thousand inhabitants, 
and yet it has most liberally provided for the publication of this volume, appropri- 
ating sixteen hundred dollars for printing four hundred copies, fifty of which have 
= permas to the author. Many wealthier communities need to take example 

m wick. 


Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, Rear Admiral United States Navy. By his widow, 
Mapgceine Vinton Danieren. With Portraits and Illustrations. Boston: 
James R. Gagood and Company. 1882. 8vo. pp. xi.+660. Price $3: 

This is a handsome volume of 660 octavo pages. It is. the tribute of one of the 
most accomplished women of America to a husband. who ranks with the foremost 
and most famous of our naval commanders. John A. Dahlgren, a native of Phil-- 
adelphia, entered the U. 8. Navy as a midshipman at the age of fourteen, February 
1, 1826, and rose to the rank of rear admiral, Feb. 7, 1863. The: opening of the 
war found hima on ordnance duty at Washington. 

On the 22d ee ge 1861, Captain Buchanan and every other officer at the Wash- 
ington Navy Vard, except Dahlgren, resigned their commissions and engaged. in 
the service of the Southern Confederacy. The fidelity of Dahlgren in. that great 
crisis saved the capital—we might add, saved the Union—for had Washington fal- 
len at that time, what might not have happened? 

The original design of the secessionists was to seize this Navy Yard, and 'theniob- 
tain arms and — the inauguration of President Lincoln. But delay after dela: 
intervened until it was too late. When Dahlgren took command of the yard, A rit 


22d, he had - forty men (marines) whom he could depend on to defend it. ere 


were, indeed, three companies of District Volunteers ; but at that time-they. could 
not safely be trusted. 

The immense service which Dahlgren rendered to the Union while chief of the Bu-- 
reau of Ordnance, in furnishing cannon for the army as well as in arming the ves-- 
sels of the navy, were well appreciated by President Lincoln and by all who aided 
him, either on land or sea, in suppressing the rebellion. Secretary Stanton desired 
to transfer Dahlgren from the navy to the army and make him chief of artillery ;. 
but Secretary Welles insisted on retaining him in the navy. 

On July 6, 1863, Rear-Admiral Dahlgren relieved Dupont of the command of 
the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron; and, four days later, by the aid of his. 
monitors, which he led in person, he enabled General Gillmore to seize and occupy 
two-thirds of Morris Island. It was not the fault of the Admiral that the whole of that 
island, including Fort Wagner and the batteries on Cummings Point, was not cap- 
tured on that day, with but little loss of life. The garrison ‘had been reduced to. a 
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skeleton ; but Gillmore’s advance was stopped suddenly and unexpectedly at nine 
o’clock in the morning ; and before another day's sun arose Beauregard had rein- 
forced the garrison and prepared for as obstinate a resistance as was ever encoun- 
tered in all the annals of war. 

The events which signalized the Admiral’s period of service off the coasts of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, from this first success before Charleston until 
General Sherman’s entry into Columbia, when Dahlgren’s barge was rowed up to 
the wharves of Charleston, February 18, 1865, are vividly recorded in this memoir, 
chiefly in the words of his own diary. 

After the war the Admiral commanded the South Pacific Squadron, and later re- 
sumed command of the Washington Navy Yard, where he died suddenly of heart 
disease, July 12, 1870. 1t can hardly be too much to say, that the time will come 
when his statue, cast from the metal of his own cannon, will yet arise in that yard 
where his flag of command was last unfurled. But better than any image of mar- 
ble or bronze is the monument which a wife’s affection has erected in this noble 
memoir. 

By the Hon, Charles Cowley, of Lowell, Mass. 


History of Augusta County, Virginia. By J. Lewis Peyton, Author of ‘‘ The 
American Crisis,’’ ** Over the Alleghanies and Across the Prairies,’’ ** A Statis- 
tical View of the State of Illinois,” etc. Staunton, Virginia: Samuel M. Yost & 
Son. 1882. 8vo. pp. vii.--387 and Index. Price $3.50; by mail, $3.66. 

This work is one of value and interest, and is distinguished as being the most 
thorough and extensive of the local chronicles of Virginia. The author, Colonel 
Peyton, is a native of Augusta County, and a descendant of one of its pioneer set- 
tlers, John Lewis. He has been familiar from infancy with its thrilling fireside 
traditions of horder warfare, incidents of pioneer life and quaint early customs, 
which have naturally quickened an inherent affection for his theme. A ripe scholar 
with systematic habits of research, and a my favored experience as an author ; 
a graceful writer, he brings to his loving office of historian singular advantages. 
The history of Virginia from its settlement is succinctly but comprehensively traced 
to the formation of Augusta a A chapter is devoted to the ‘‘ ancient limits ” 
of Virginia, embracing the mooted rights of Virginia to north-western territory. 
The origin of the aborigines is discussed, and the location of the tribes in the sec- 
tion treated detined ; incidents of border warfare and pioneer life crowd each other 
with graphic detail. The social, religious and military history of the county are amply 
considered, and be it recollected the men of Augusta bore a prominent part in the 
French and Indian war. Many valuable documents, hitherto unpublished, are in- 
corporated in the work, which is supplemented with o ies of the Lewis, 
McDowell, Preston, Campbell, Stuart, Beil, Cochran, Tate, Christian, Crawford, 
McUue, Hanger, Matthews, Wayt, Marshall, Peyton, Baldwin and Koiner fami- 
lies, of more or less extent ; and biographical notices of distinguished natives of the 
county. 


By R. A. Brock, Esq., of Richmond, Va. 


An Introduction to American Institutional History. By Evowarp A. Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Published by the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 1882. 
8vo. pp. 39. Price 25 cts. 

The Germanic Origin of New England Towns. Read before the Harvard Histori- 
cal Society, May 9, 1881. By Hersert B. Apams, Ph.D. With Notes on Co- 
operation in University Work. Published by the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 1882. 8vo. pp. 57. Price 40 cts. 


The two pamphlets before us form Nos. 1 and 2 of the ‘* Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science,’ edited by Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams. ‘The idea of this series,’’ we are informed in the pr tus, ‘* is to 
bring together, in numbered monographs, kindred contributions to Historical and 
Political Science, so that individual efforts may gain strength by combination 
and become more useful as well as more accessible to students.’’ The prospectus 
gives the titles and authors of the first twenty numbers, and shows that able writers 
will treat of important historical subjects. The paper on Constables by Prof. Ad- 
ams, printed in the Recisrer for April and July last, will form one of the series. 
A limited edition of each monograph will be printed, and a price will be fixed for 
each, ‘Ihose, however, who remit $3 to N. Murray, Publication Agency, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., will receive the first twelve numbers, mak- 
ing a volume of from 300 to 400 pages. 
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The Genealogist. Edited by Grorcz W. Marsnaty, LL.D., Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. January, 1883. London: George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 8vo. pp. 64, vol. vii. No. 45. Price 2s. 6d. a number, or 10 
shillings a year. 

The seventh volume of this valuable periodical commences with this number. It 
is filled with the usual variety of matter interesting to the genealogist. The first 
article is of more than ordinary interest to Americans. It is entitled, ‘‘ New Notes 
on the Ancestry of George Washington.”? The author, J. C.-C. Smith of the Lit- 
erary Department, Somerset House, London, furnishes new facts relating to Mrs. 
Mildred (Warner) Washington, the paternal grandmother of Gen. Washington, 
who after the death of her husband, Lawrence Washington, went to England, 
where, in November, 1700, she applied for a grant of Probate at London on her hus- 
hand’s estate, which she obtained in December. She had previously married George 
Gale, who has been identified by Mr. Smith. Mrs. Gale died the next month, Jan- 
uary, 1700-1, and was buried at St. Nicholas’. Whitehaven, on the 30th. Her will 
was proved in the Archdeaconry Court of Richmond, March 18 following. In the 
prohate she is described as wife of George Gale, of Whitehaven, Cumberland. Mr. 
Smith suggests that the fact that the widow of Lawrence Washington, the emi- 
grant, married into a Whitehaven family, is a fragment of evidence toward solving 
the problem in regard to the English home of the ancestors of George Washington. 
particularly as a family of Washingtons lived there, 1692-1766, and that one of 
them, with the Christian name Lawrence, was married there in 1731. A pedigree 
of Gale of Whitehaven is given, in which George Gale is described as ‘‘ of Somer- 
set County in Maryland. Supposed to be living in 1712.” 


An Index to Periodical Literature. By Witiam Freverticx Poort, LL.D., Libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January, 
1882, with the Assistance as Associate Editor of Wintiam [. Fiercner., Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Wilkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. And the Codperation 
of the American Library Association and the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom. Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 1882. xxvii.+ 1442. 
Prices, Cloth, $15 ; Sheep, $17; Half Mor. $18. 

This is one of the most important and careful works that has been issued for many 
years, and we had hoped to have had a more adequate notice of it in this number: 
but owing to the sickness of the gentleman who was to write it, we shall be obliged 
to defer it till our next issue. 

The work has had the commendation of those in Europe and America hest quali- 
fied to judge of its merits and usefulness. To their testimony we cheerfully add our 
own. 


Vital Statistics of Seymour, Conn. Compiled by W. C. Smarpr. ‘ Record ”’ 

Print, Seymour, Conn. 1883. 8vo. pp. 136. Price $1.60 postpaid. 

This book will serve as 2 companion volume to the author's History of Seymour, 
noticed by us in April, 1879. It contains the records of births. marriages and 
deaths, and the gravestone inscriptions at Seymour to the present time. Mr. Sharpe 
has had much experience in such work. and we feel that he has used the utmost 
care to make the hook accurate and reliable. Mr. Cothren, in the third volume of 
his History of Woodbury, and the author of this book, have set examples which we 
hope to see followed not only in Connecticut but in other states. Mr. Sharpe’s hook 
is fully indexed by christian and surname. An index like this doubles, if it does 
not treble, the value of a work of this kind. 


The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Necrology for 1882. 
By Cuartes Henry Hart, Historiographer. Philadelphia: 1883. 8vo. pp. 20. 
This pamphlet gives the annual necrology of the Philadelphia Numismatic and 

Antiquarian Society fer last year. Mr. Hart here gives carefully prepared memoirs 

of the five members of that societv who died in 1882, namely, Hon. Lewis H. Mor- 

gan of Rochester, N. Y., Neils Frederick Bernhard de Schested of Broholm, Den- 
mark, Dr. George Smith of Upper Darby, Pa., Hon. Elisha R. Potter of Kingston, 

R. I., Hon. Horace Maynard of Knoxville, Tenn., William S. Vaux of Philadel- 

phia, and Hon. Henry C. Murphy, LL.D., of Brooklyn. N. Y. The pamphlet is 

reprinted from the ‘* Proceedings”’ of the society for 1882. Mr. Hart shows spe- 
cial ability in biographical literature. 
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History of Sanbornton, New Hampshire. Two Volumes. Volume 1. Annals. By 
Rev. M. T. Runnets. Boston, Mass.: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers. 1882, 
8vo. xxx.+569. Price for the set, $7.50. 

The first volume of the History of Sanbornton, containing the annals of the town, 
is a worthy companion to the second volume published a little more than a year ago, 
and noticed by us in April, 1882; which contained one of the largest and most 
valuable collections of New England genealogy ever published. 

These volumes illustrate how complete a town history may be written by a tho- 
a. diligent and painstaking author imbued with love of his work. No other town 
in New Hampshire, and but fow anywhere, has so perfect a record of its proprie- 
tary history, early settlement, om and patriarchs, Indian relics and antiqui- 
ties, ecclesiastical, military and political history, social life, business enterprises, 
trades and occupations, and even of the wild animals that have roved in its woods. 
The chapter on the natural and geological characteristics of the locality is illustrat- 
ed by interesting diagrams, and the book is rich in portraits and pictures of promi- 
nent buildings and landmarks. In this work the sites of houses long since levelled 
with the ground may be learned, the locality of solitary graves, and bundreds of 
incidents that most men would overlook have been collected and noted by the in- 
dustrious and accurate author. The latter portion of the book contains a valuable 
supplement to the family history in the other volume, and the records of births, 
deaths and marriages in Sanbornton since the issue of the second volume to April 


Two elaborate maps compiled by Mr. Runnels and Mr. A. P. Ayling accompany 
this volume, and include the towns that have been set off from the original one. 

Both of these valuable volumes may be obtained at the above named price 
from the author, or from Alfred Mudge & Son, 34 School Street, Boston. 

By George K. Clarke, Esq., of Needham, Mass. 


Documents relating to the Colonial State of New Jersey. Edited by Witttam A. 
Wuirrneap. Newark, N.J.: Daily Advertiser Printing House. 1882. 8vo. 
vol. y. (1882) pp. xvi.+520 ; vol. vi. (1882) pp. xvi.+482. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society. Second Series. Vol. VII. No. 3. 
1883. 8vo. pp. 41. 

Since our notice of the New Jersey Colonial Documents or Archives in October 
last, two additional volumes have appeared by authority of the state, under the able 
editorship of Mr. Whitehead, the corresponding secretary of the New Jersey His- 
tbrical Society. They are still printed under the direction of the society, through 
the same committee that had charge of the previous volumes, namely, the Hon. 
Nathaniel Niles, chairman; ex-Gov. Marcus L. Ward, ex-Gov. Joel Parker, and the 
editor. The fifth volume completes the documents relating to the Union Era, or the 
period during which New York and New Jersey were in charge of the same gover- 
nors, ending in 1737. In the sixth volume Mr. Whitehead has commenced the 
documents relating to the Provincial Era, which begins with the administration of 
Gov. Lewis Morris in 1738, and ends with the war of Independence. ‘This volume 
brings the record down to the year 1747. 

The state of New Jersey deserves great credit for panes its archives in print 
in so handsome and satisfactory a style. When will Massachusetts begin to print 
hers? They are of priceless value, and their loss would be irreparable. 

The number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society now before 
us contains the doings of the society at its thirty-eighth annual meeting, including 
an interesting paper by Mr. R. Wayne Parker on Taxes and Money in New Jersey 
before the Revolution. 


/ Proceedings of the New England Methodist Historical Society at the Third Annual 
Meeting, January 15, 1883. Boston : Society’s Rooms, 36 Bromfield Street. 1883. 
8vo. pp. 31. 

This society was organized May 3, 1880, and the published proceedings at the 
annual meetings in 1881 and 1882 have been noticed in our April issues in those 
years. During the last year, April 13, 1882, the society has been incorporated 
under the general statutes, and we trust that a long and useful career is before it. It 
has now 231 resident, 62 corresponding, one life and two honorary members, mak- 
po. prem of 296 members. Thesociety has shown much activity. Seven papers 
and one address were prepared for, read or delivered before it last year, while the 


library, under the able management of Willard S. Allen, A.M., has been largely 
increased. 
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The History of Ancient Sheepscot and Newcastle; Including Early Pemaquid, Dam- 
ariscotta, and other contiguous places, from the earliest discovery lo the present 
time; Together with the Genealogy of more than four hundred families. By Rev. 
Davip Quiusy Cusuman. Bath, Me.: E. Upton & Son. 1882. 8vo. pp. 458. 
The town is fortunate that.has for its historian one who unites thorough com 

tency for the work with a — zeal in its pursuit. The author of this book has 

spent many years in collecting his materials, and it stands as a monument of bis 
ood judgment, patience and devotion. ‘Thoroughly conversant with all that has 
n written in regurd to his subject, his long research has qualified him to supple- 
ment facts and correct errors. Much of the most important interest in the early 
history of Maine centres about Ancient Sheepscot. ‘'he writer begins with the voy- 
age of the Cabots in 1497, and briefly sketches the visits of other succeeding ex- 
plorers. Then follows an account of early Pemaquid, its purchase of the Indians 
by John Brown, and the ensuing contests of titles between this and the Plymouth 

Patent. The Indian massacre of 1675 is fully detailed, and the ruins of the an- 

cient settlement described. The settlement of Sheepscot follows. Dates, names, 

and facts follow each other in regular and invincible array of evidence. No words 
are wasted ; there is no theorizing ; nothing is taken for granted ; tradition is rec- 
ognized as tradition and allowed its proper place. The relations of the settlement 
to Walter Phillips, the grant of King Charles to his brother James, King Phi- 
lip’s and later Indian wars, are all set forth in interesting order. In the resettle- 
ment appears the name of Gov. Andros, and the persistent Dutch are intermixed 
in affairs. Interesting documents and plans are introduced throughout. Lists of 
the early settlers, biographical sketches of prominent men and families, accounts 
of various claims and claimants, ministers, churches, schools, shipbuilding and 
other local industries make up the body of the work, interspersed here and there 
with pithy stories illustrative of the habits and customs peculiar to the peuple of 

successive generations. Lists of civil officers and soldiers of the late war, with a 

genealogical account of over four hundred families, fittingly close the history, to 

which is added a valuable appendix containing a discussion of the locality of Pente- 

cost Harbor. ‘The work shows iteelf to be the result of great labor, and is an im- 

mense addition to our local history. We are sorry to add the expression of our 

regret that so valuable a work should be published withuut an index of names, 
without which no town history is complete. 
By the Rev. G. M. Bodge,: Dorchester, Mass. 


Leigh in the 18th Century, 1689-1813. By Jostan Rose, Fellow of the Royal Histo- 
rical wry? Honorary Member of the Virginia Historical Society, ete. Leigh: 
Journal Office, Market Place; W.D. Pink, King Street, Manchester ; Henry 
Gray, 25 Cathedral Yard. 8vo. pp. 159. 1882. To be obtained of the author, 
Mr. Josiah Rose, Bond Street, Leigh, England. Price 3s. 6d. (by post, 4s. 2d). 
The counties of Lancaster and Chester, England, have a band of zealous and effi- 

cient workers in the antiquarian field. ‘The Record Society, whose publications 

now number six octavo volumes, is one of the results of their effurts. The works of 

J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., and J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., have frequently been 

commended in these pages. We have now before us a book by Mr. Rose of Leigh, 

who has long been a writer on Lancashire antiquities. 

This volume is a reprint of a series of papers by Mr. Rose which appeared in the 
Leigh Journal and Times. They are the result of a thorough examination made by 
the writer in March, 1882, of the Pennington Township Chest, then and still in the 
custody of the Leigh Local Board. The most important of the documents found in 
this chest have been made the basis of sume interesting articles which give us an 
insight into the manners and customs of the last century in that locality, such as 
only a wide-awake antiquary could present to our eye. 


Groton in the Witchcraft Times. By Samvuet A. Green, M.D. Groton, Maas. 

1883. 8vo. pp. 29. 
ar Homesteads of Groton, Mass. By Francis Marion Boutwetu. Groton : 1883. 

vo. pp. II. 

Groton is fortunate in having sons like the Hon. Nr. Green and Mr. Boutwell, 
who are interested in preserving her history. Dr. Green has for many years been 
indefatigable in collecting the scattered materials of her history, and the various 
works noticed in former volumes of the Recister be ir witness to his success. 

Dr. Green’s present tract shows the honorable revurd of Groton and its minister, 
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the Rev. Samuel Willard, in the matter of Witchcraft. In 1671, over twenty years 
before the sad delusion at Salem, Elizabeth Knapp of Groton showed signs of being 
afflicted by witches. At that time a belief in witchcraft existed among all classes 
in Europe and in this country. Although individuals were accused by Elizabeth 
Knapp, the caution of Rev. Mr. Willard prevented any one from being executed. 
In 1692, one who had been an inhabitant of Groton, John Willard, was executed at 
Salem. Many facts and documents relating to these cases are here printed. 

Mr. Boutwell’s tract is on an interesting subject, the homesteads of the early set- 
tlers of Groton. By patient research he has identified the estates of a large number 
of the men living in that town during the first twenty-five years after its settle- 
ea ~ has been so successful in this investigation that we hope he will under- 
take others. 


Celebration of the Fourth of July, 1877, by the Sons of Revolutionary Sires in San 

Francisco, California. 8vo. pp. 8. Printed at San Francisco. 

On the anniversary of Independence in 1876, the descendants of the patriots of 
the revolution in San Francisco met and celebrated the day. At that time the soci- 
ety, the record of whose celebration a year later is before us, was organized “for 
the purpose of collecting the traditions of those noble old patriots that had not 
aa passed into history ; and to encourage the growth of patriotism ; and to cele- 

rate the 22d of February, the birthday of Washington; the 4th of July, the birth- 
day of Liberty; and the 19th of October, the anniversary of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown.”’ It is still an active and influential association. 

At the celebration in 1877, James P. Dameron, ., one of the originators of the 
society, delivered an able oration, and the Hon. Charles H. Dennison read an orig- 
inal poem. There were other literary exercises of merit, all of which are printed 
in the pamphlet before us. 


/ Bibliotheca Americana, 1883. Catalogue of a Valuable Collection of Books and 
Pamphlets relating to America. With a Descriptive List of Robert Clarke & 
Co.’s Historical Publications. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
1883. 8yo. pp..266+42. Price 50 cts. 

Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co. have issued their Bibliotheca Americana in the years 
1875, 1876, 1878, 1879, and perhaps in other years. These compilations have been 
valuable aids to librarians and book collectors. The present issue will be quite as 
useful to them as its predecessors. 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. 1882. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1882. 8vo. No. 2, pp 112; No. 3, pp. 67. 

Natural Science in Secondary Schools. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1882. S8vo. pp. 9. 

Instruction in Morals and Civil Government. Washington : Government Printing 
Office. 1882. 8vo. pp. 4. 


High Schools for Girls in Sweden. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1882. 8vo. pp. 6. 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1882. 
ashington:: Government Printing Office. 8vo. pp. 47. 


The United States Bureau of Education, under the efficient management of the 
Hon. Jobn Eaton, is doing good service to the country by spreading broadcast valu- 
able information upon topics of interest to teachers. 

Cireular No. 2 contains the Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association at its meeting at Washington, March 21-23, 
1882. The convention was attended by superintendents of public schools from all 
parts of the country, and the discussions and pe at the several sessions touch 
upon important subjects concerning our schools. 

Circular No.3 contains a carefully prepared account of the University of Bonn, the 
youngest of the ten German universities, concerning whose history and methods of 
study our people have a strong desire to obtain information. It is a summary, and 
in parta translation of an article in French by M. Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac, of 
Paris, which forms the first of a series of sketches of foreign universities published 
by the French Superior Education Society. 

The next three pamphlets are also issued by the Board of Education, and their 
titles sufficiently indicate their contents. They give the results of the experience 
and thought of some of the best minds devoted to the cause of education. 
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The report of the Hon. Henry M. Teller, Secretary of the Interior, shows that a 
warm friend of education is in charge of that department. Both Secretary Teller 
and Commissioner Eaton are in favor of national aid in the education of the people. 


The Layman’s Faith: ‘* If a Man Die, shall he Live Again?’’ By Isaac N. Ar- 

NOLD. Chicago: Fergus Printing Company. 1882. 8yo. pp. 31. 

This tract, by the president of the Chicago Historical Society, is a paper read by 
him before the Philosophical Society of Chicago, Illinois, December 16, 1882, and 
is now printed, at their request, for some of his old friends. It is an able argument 
in favor of the immortality of the soul. 


Some Old Precedents of Modern Church Building. By B. W. Mountrort, Archi- 
tect. Christchurch: Printed at the ‘‘ Press’’ Office, Oashel Street. 1879. 
8vo. pp. 12. 

This is a paper which Mr. Mountfort read before the annual meeting of the Ca- 
thedra! Guild, Christchurch, New Zealand, in October, 1878. He gives interesting 
descriptions of church edifices of past ages, and historical memoranda concerning 
them. 


Antiqve Views of ye Towne of Boston. Pvblished by ye Photo-Electrotype Engrav- 
ing Co., 63 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 4to. pp. 378. Price $6. 

The title of this book gives the reader but a general idea of the contents of the 
work. It isan exceedingly interesting and valuable collection of rare old prints 
representing historic homes, monuments, public buildings, churches, graves, forti- 
fications,and other historic landmarks of the old three-hilled town. Much care and 
research were evidently bestowed upon the preparation of the volume. Many of the 
illustrations here reproduced are very difficult to obtain on account of their extreme 
scarcity. The author justly says in his introduction, that ** no city in the United 
States gathers within its limits more matter of national historic import than the 
city of Boston.’? Some few additions might have been made, such as a print of the 
New Brick Church, for instance, and one or two illustrations might have been with 
propriety omitted, such as the representation of the first church, copied from 
a merely imaginary picture, and the only description of which is that it had ‘‘ mud 
walls and a thatched roof.’’ In the preparation of the letter-press one or two trifling 
errors are observed, but the printed matter is in clear and large type, and is evident- 
ly compiled with judgment and good iaste. Altogether, it isa book to be com- 
pf a to the attention and respect of all who take an interest in the history of 
Boston, and more especially to those who desire to have the dry descriptions of 
early records enlivened by illustrations, bringing the subjects more prominently be- 
fore the mental as well as physical vision. 

The author acknowledges the assistance of the IIon. Samuel A. Green, ex-Mayor of 
Boston and librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society, John Ward Dean, 
librarian of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, and Judge Chamber- 
lain, librarian of the Public Library. A testimonial letter of the first-named gen- 
tleman is appended. ‘The book is in quarto form, with an index both to the reading 
matter and the illustrations, and is handsomely bound. A few copies have one 
cover mainly composed of a veneer cut from the Old Elm which formerly stood 
on Boston Common, and which was destroyed by a gale in February, 1876. It will 
be found a valuable companion to any of the histories of Boston already published. 

By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston, Mass. 


The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Association. Statement of its Ori- 
gin and Progress, with Contents of the Journal Published under the Direction of 
the Council. Huddersfield: Printed by John Crossley. 1882. 8vo. pp. 24. 

The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Journal. Published under the Di- 
rection of the Council of the Yorkshire Arch@ological and Topographical Association. 
London: Printed for the Association by Bradbury, Agnew & Vo. 1882. Part 
27. 8vo. pp. 184. Issued to Members only. 

The association which issued the two pamphlets whose titles are given above, was 
organized in 1863 as the ‘* Huddersfield ’’ Association, its area of operations —- 
limited to that deanery. This area was at different times extended till it compri 
the whole county ; and ata meeting held at Pontefract Castle, August 31, 1870, 
under the presidency of Lord Houghton, its name was changed from ‘‘ Hudders- 
field”? to ‘* Yorkshire.” 
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In 1869 a Journal was commenced, the parts of which have appeared at irregular 
intervals to the present time. ‘Twenty-seven parts have been issued, forming six 
complete volumes, with three numbers of a seventh volume. The Journal is de- 
signed to be ‘‘ a medium for the collection of facts and documents relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the County, and to supply for the whole of Yorkshire 
a great want which had long been felt.” 

he first article in Part 27 is an instalment of ‘“‘ Paver’s Marriage Licenses” 
from 1567 to 1592. They are extracts from Marriage Licenses, formerly preserved 
in the Registry of York, made by the late Mr. William Paver, of whom a yon wl 
ical sketch is printed in the Recister for January last, page 96. The number 

contains other articles of antiquarian interest, among them ‘* Margaret Tudor 
of York,”’ by Robert Davies, F.S.A.; ‘* Battle of Boroughbridge,” by A. D. H. 
Leadman ; “ List of Collections on Briefs from High Melton,” by F. Royston Fair- 
bank, M.D. ; ‘* Civil War Proceedings in Yorkshire,” and ‘‘ Stray Notes on the 
Churches of St. John and St. =e Beverley,’’ by Sir George Tuckett, Bart. ; and 
‘* Dodworth’s Yorkshire Notes,” by Alfred 8. Ellis. 

The fees of the society are half a guinea yearly, or five guineas for life-member- 
ship. George W. Tomlinson, F.S.A., The Elms, Hudderstield, is the first Hon- 
orary Secretary. 


Sketches of Successful New Hampshire Men, Illustrated with Steel Portraits. Man- 

chester: John B. Clarke. 1882. 8vo. pp. 315. Price $5. 

The eighty-eight sketches of successful New Hampshire men, with as many steel 
po of the men themselves, make a handsome, readable and inspiriting book. 

hey relate the careers of merchants, doctors, lawyers, clergymen and others, who 
have made themselves known by their labors for men. Among these we find the 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., the reformer in temperance movements, philanthropist, 
Christian, orator and scholar; the Hon. William E. Chandler, whose position in 
the affairs of his state and nation has been prominent ; and the Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, Ph.D., a man of many honors and every way honorable, the presiding offi- 
cer for the past fifteen years of the New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
These sketches are of noble and strong men, and yet we suppose we may only con- 
sider them as samples of the many more whom the book does not record. The ar- 
ticles are written by different authors, and may well touch the pride of the natives of 
the old Granite State. 

By the Rev. Anson Titus, of Weymouth, Mass. 


A Genealogy of the Folsom Family: John Folsom and his Descendants. 1615-1882. 
By Jacop Cuapman, A.M. Concord, N. H.: Printed by the Republican Press 
Association. 1882. Cloth. 8vo, pp. 297. With heliotype Illustrations. To be 
obtained of the author, Rev. Jacob Chapman, Exeter, N. H. Price $3. 

Genealogy of the Descendants of Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, of Salem, 
Mass. By Jamus M. Cauusr, of Salem, Mass., and Mrs. M. A. Oser, of Sciota, 
N.Y. Salem, Mass. : J. H. Choate & Co., Printers. 1881. Cloth. 12mo. pp. 
609. [Illustrated by Portraits on steel and wood. 

A Historical ana Genealogical Register of John Wing, of Sandwich, Mass., and his 
Descendants, 1632-1881. By Conway Pue.trs Wine, D.D., of Carlisle, Pa. 
1881. 8vo. pp. 334. 

Memorials of the Pilgrim Fathers. John Eliot and his Friends of Nazingand Wai- 
tham Abbey. From Original Sources. By W. Winters, F. R. Hist. Soc. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Churchyard, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 1852. Paper. 8vo. 
pp. 80. Price 1s. 6d., post free. To be obtained only by writing direct to the 
author, Mr. W. Winters, Waltham Abbey, Essex, England. 

Dorothea Scott, otherwise Gotherson and Hogben. Annotated by G. D. Scour. 
wing for Private Circulation. By Parker & Co. Oxford, 1882. Fep. 4to. 
pp- 2. 

Early New England People. Some Account of the Ellis, Pemberton, Willard, Pres- 
cott, Titcomb, Sewall and Longfellow, and Allied Families. Boston: W. B. 
Clarke & Carruth, 340 Washington Street. 1882. Cloth. 8vo. pp. 288. 
Price $5. 

The Learned Family og larned, Learnard, Larnard and Lerned), being 
Descendants of William Learned, who was of Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 
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1632. Compiled by Witt1am Law Learnezp, in part from the Papers of the late 
Joseph Gay Eaton Larned. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1882. Cloth. 8vo. 
pp 346. ice $3. 

The Direct Ancestry of the late Jacob Wendell, of Portsmouth, N. H., with a Pre- 
fatory Sketch of the Early Dutch Settlement of the Province of New Netherland. 
1614-1664. By James Rinpcz Sranwoop. Boston: Special Limited Edition. 
David Clapp & Son. 1882. Cloth. 8vo. pp. 49. With Steel Engravings. 

A Genealogy of the Families bearing the Name Cooke, or Cook. Principally in Mas- 
sachuselis and Connecticut. By James Coox. Lowell, Mass.: Vox Populi Press 
Huse, Goodwin & Co. 1882. Cloth. 8vo. pp. 36. With heliotype and wood 
Illustrations. 

Notes on the Descendants of Nicholas Stillwell, the Ancestor of the Stillwell Family 
in America. By Wituiam H. Stituwett. New York: E. W. Nash, Publisher, 
80 Nassau Street. 1883. Paper. 8vo. pp. 62. Portrait of the Author. 


Genealogy of a Part of the Kasson Family in the United States and Ireland. By 
Gzorce M. Kasson. Woodbury, Conn. : Arthur E. Knox, Printer. 1882. Cloth. 
12mo. pp. 51. 

A Fr t of the Parkhurst Genealogy. preest from the Records. By Cuartzs 
H. Parxuurst. Providence: Printed for Private Distribution. 1883. Paper. 
8vo. pp. 19. 

The Bicknells. Proceedings and Addresses at the Second Family Reunion at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., September 20 and 21, 1882. By the Publication Committee for the 
Family. Boston: New England Publishing Company. 1883. Paper. 8vo. 
pp. 56. 

Memoir of the Hon. Peter Thatcher, of Cleveland, Ohio. By Sauvet Briccs, Mem- 
ber of the Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society of Cleveland. 
Cleveland: Printed for the Family. 1883. 8vo. pp. 8. 

Paine Family Records. Edited by Henry D. Paine, M.D. 26 West 30th Street, 
New York City. Vol. II. Nos. 8 and 9. October, 1882, and January, 1883. 
Published quarterly, $1 a year. 


We continue in this number our qutey notices of genealogical works : 

The Folsom family, to which the first book on our list is devoted, has been a dis- 
tinguished one in New England. Its first ancestor in this country was John Foul- 
sham, one of the company brought to Massachusetts in 1638, by the ship Diligent 
of Ipswich ; and which settled at Hingham. The Rev. Jacob Chapman, of Exeter, 
N. H., the author of this book, has been very successful in collecting data concern- 
ing the descendants of his immigrant ancestor. His materials have been carefully 
arranged on the Recrster plan, and beautifully printed. There is an Introduction 
by the Rev. Nathaniel S. Folsom, D.D., of Lawrence, Mass., who assisted the author 
in preparing the article on the Folsoms in the Recistzr, vol. xxx. pp. 207-31. The 
work is an interesting and valuableone. It is well indexed. 

The Southwick family were among the — Friends or Quakers in Massachu- 
setts, and Whittier, by his ‘* Ballad of Cassandra Southwick,’’ has made the name 
and their sufferings for conscience’ sake familiar to our people. The compilers of 
the volume on this family before us seem tc have been very thorough in their re- 
searches concerning the descendants of the pair named in the title. They have made 
a handsome and useful book. 

The genealogy and history of the by: - family is one containing much informa- 
tion, and possesses data of interest to those beyond the family name. The Rev. 
Dr. Wing is a careful historical student, and has rendered excellent service in this 
and other historical writings. 

Mr. Winters, the author of the next work, has spent much time in investigatin 
the history of the settlers of New England who originated in the neighborh 
where he resides. In April, 1874, he contributed to the Recister We xxviii. 140 
-5) an article entitled ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers of Nazing,’’ in which he gives new 
facts which he had discovered concerning the family of the Apostle Eliot and other 
families from Nazing. In the work before us Mr. Winters has furnished more par- 
ticulars about these and other New England families,'many of which settled in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. Other matters of interest will be found in this pamphlet, 
which was prepared for the Royal Historical Society. 

Mr. Scull, the indefatigable antiquary whose researches have so often enriched 
the pages of the Recisrsr, has, in his work on Dorothea Scott, besides giving an 
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account of Mrs. Dorothea (Scott | Gotherson) Hogben, added materially to the record 
of the Scott family. She and her first husband, Maj. Daniel Gotherson, entrusted 
money to Col. John Scott, of Long Island, by whom they were defrauded in various 
ways. The documents relating to these transactions form the basis of this work. 
They throw new light on portions of our local history. A son of Major and Mrs. 
Gotherson, Daniel, was any 2 to America by Col. Scott, and their daughter Do- 
rothea settled in this country, being married to John Davis, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., and 
Pilesgrove, N. J. Two tabular pedigrees are given, one tracing Mrs. Gotherson’s 
ancestor to William Baliol le Scot, who died about 1313, and the other tracing it to 
— III. of England. She was a minister of the Society of Friends. Mr. Scull 
= shown great skill in unravelling the mysteries that surrounded portions of his 
subject. 

iss Titcomb in her book does not attempt to give full genealogies of any of the 
families, which number twenty-four, but she has gathered many interesting partic- 
ulars concerning them, and certain lines have been carried out with fulness. A nar- 
rative form has been adopted. The work will interest many people in New Eng- 
land and other parts of the country descended from the families whose early history 
is here recorded. 

The Learned genealogy was commenced by the late J. G. E. Larned, of New 
York city, and has been completed by the Hon. William L. Learned, LL.D., of 
Albany, iding Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, Third Department. 
The ancestor of this family, William Larned of Charlestown, has been traced to 
Bermondsey, co. Surrey, now a part of London, England, but the persistent efforts 
of the late Col. Chester were not able to carry the pedigree farther back. Judge 
Learned is to be congratulated on producing so interesting a book as that before us. 

The Wendell genealogy is on the two articles which Mr. Stanwood con- 
tributed to the Recisrer for July, 1882. He has added to and otherwise improved 
them, and has given us a book that has an interest not only for the Wendells, but for 
other descendants of the settlers of New Netherland. It commends itself also to the 
student of American history by its preliminary account of the settlement of that 
province, on which the author has bestowed much labor with corresponding results. 

The Cooke genealogy gives the descendants of Gregory Cooke, of Watertown, 
Mass., who died January 1, 1690-1. The author, the Hon. James Cook, of Low- 
ell, designs it for private distribution in the family. The lines traced are full with 
precise dates. 

The emigrant ancestor of the Stillwell family, to which the next work is devot- 
ed, settled on Manhattan Island, and afterwards on Staten Island, N. Y., where he 
died, December 28, 1671. The author, Mr. Stillwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
engaged for several years in collecting materials for this work, and with good re- 
. ts. He intends to continue his researches, and print at some time a fuller gene- 


logy. 
he Seen epncsioay is traced to Adam and Jane (Hall) Kasson, who are said to 


have emi with nine children, about the year 1722, from Belfast, Ireland, to 
Boston, Mass., whence they removed to Voluntown, Conn., where they died. The 
lines of this family seem to be well carried out. 

The Parkhurst genealogy is traced to George Parkhurst, of Watertown, of whom 
some — *p in the Register, xxvii. 364-7. He is found at Watertown 
= pane ly as 1642. e families in this pamphlet are descended from his grandson 

nezer. 

The Bicknell Family Association was formed in 1879, and two reunions have 
since been held, namely, in 1880 and 1882. The proceedings at the last meeting 
are printed in the pamphlet before us, including a Historical Address by Thomas 
W. Bicknell, LL.D., an Address at the Dedication of the Bicknell Family Monu- 
ment at North Weymouth by Edward Bicknell, A.M., and A Chapter of Family 
History by Quincy Bicknell. ; 

The Memoir of the Hon. Peter Thatcher is reprinted from the January number 
of the Reatstzr. It containsa brief genealogy. 

The numbers of the Paine Family Records before us prove that there is no lack 
of material in regard to this family. The interest is fully maintained. 

The works noticed in this number are arranged on different plans, and most of 
them fulfil the requirements of such compilations. Where there is a defect it is 

enerally an omission to indicate what persons appear again as the heads of fami- 
ies, and where we are to look for them. Less frequently a reference backwards is 
omitted. There are so many good plans in print, that a defective plan is inexcusable, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
PRESENTED TO THE New ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL Society, TO Mar. 1, 1883. 


I. Publications written or edited by Members of the Society. 
. eq" = the Witchcraft Times. By Samuel A. Green, M.D. Groton, Mass. 1883. 

vo. pp. 29. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Herbert B. Ad- 
dams, Editor. I. Introduction to American Institutional History, written for this series by 
Edward A Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Published by the Johns Hopkins University. Balti- 
more. 1882. 8vo. pp. 39. II. The Germanic Origin of New England Towns. Read be- 
fore the Harvard Historical Society, May 9, 1881. By Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D. With 
Notes on Coéperation in University Work. Published by the Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore. 1882. 8vo. pp. 57. 

Vol. XII. No. 4. Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. A 
quarterly Journal devoted to the interests of the national wool industry, founded Nov. 30, 
1864. Edited by John L. Hayes, LL.D. Boston Office 95 Milk Street. 1882. 8vo. pp. 492. 

Some of the reasons against Woman Suffrage. By Francis Parkman. Printed at the 
request of an association of women. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Life of the Reverend James Lloyd Breck, D.D., chiefly from letters written A him- 
self. Compiled by Charles Breck, D.D. E. & J. B. Young & Co. Cooper Union. 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1883. 8vo. pp. 557. 

Report of the Librarian of the State Library for the year ending Sept. 30, 1882, and third 
annual —— to the general catalogue. Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co., State 
Printers, 18 Post-office Square. 1883. 8vo. pp. 179. 


IL. Other Publications. 
Peabody Education Fund. Proceedings of the Trustees at their twenty-first meeting 
held at New York, October 4, 1882. With the annual report of their general agent, Dr. J. 
M. Curry. Cambridge: University Press, John Wilson & Son. 1882. 8vo. pp. 58. 


Slavery and “ Protection.” An historical review and appeal to the Workshop and the 
ng By E. J. Donnell. New York: E. J. Donnell, 2 and 4 Stone Street. 1882. 8vo. 
pp. 69. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Yale College, with a statement of the course of 
instruction in the various departments, 1882. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 
Printers. 1882, 8vo. pp. 108. 


Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington. For the first, second and 
third years of its organization. Published with the co-operation of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Vol. I. February 10, 1879, to Jannary 17, 1882. Washington: Printed for the 
Society. 1882. 8vo. pp. 142. 

Our Brethren at Rest. The memorial sermon preached at the two hundredth meeting 
of the Eastern Convocation in Grace Church, Newton, Mass., October 5th, 1882, by Rev. 
Edward L. Drown. With historical notes and a sketch of the services of Commemoration. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co., Old Corner Bookstore. 1882. 8vo. pp. 29. 

Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By his widow Made- 
leine Vinton Dahlgren. ith Portraits and Illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Company. 1882. 8vo. pp. 660. 

Re-Dedication of the Old State-House, Boston, July 11, 1882, Boston: Printed by order 
of the City Council. 1882. 8vo. pp. 169. 

1781—1881. Addresses delivered at the Centennial Celebration of the Presbytery of Red- 
stone, Uniontown, Penn., September 21st and 22d, 1881. Uniontown: ** Republican Stand- 
ard” Print. 1882. 8vo. pp. 64. 

Williams College. Inauguration of President Franklin Carter, July 6, 1881. Printed by 
order of the Trustees. Williamstown. 1882. 8vo. pp. 46 

Financial connection of the use of spirits and wine with people of Concord, Massachu- 
setts. By Edward Jarvis, M.D., President of the American Statistical Association, read 
before the Association October 20, 1882. Boston: Beacon Press, Thomas Todd, Printer, 
corner Beacon and Somerset Streets. 1883. 8vo. pp. 14. 

History of the Baptist Church in West Medway, Mass., by Rev. J. E. Burr, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of its pastor, by Rev. Lyman Partridge. Read at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Church and Re-Dedication of the church edifice, November 15, 1882. Mans- 
field : Pratt & White, Book and Job Printers. 1883. 8vo. pp. 30. 

A sketch of Col. Joseph Jackson, of Rockaway, New Jersey. By aGrandson. Printed 
for private distribution. Trenton, N. J.: The W.S. Sharp Printing. 1883. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Town Papers. Documents relating to towns in New Hampshire. Ato F inclusive. With 
an Appendix. Published by authority of the Legislature of New Hampshire. Volume XI. 
Compiled and edited by Isaac W. Hammond. Concord, N. H.: Parsons B. Cogswell, 
State Printer. 1882. 8vo.pp. xxx.+812. 
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The fifth Report of the Secre of the Class of 1862, of Harvard College, December, 
1882. Printed for the use of the Class. 8vo. pp. 264, 

The New Englanders. A Comedy of the Revolution. In three Acts. By E. M. Davi- 
son. For private circulation. Collins & Brother, 414 Broadway. 1882. 8vo. pp. 55. 

The White Mountain Pilgrimage of Boston Commandery Knights Templar, September 
16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, 1882, A souvenir with compliments of the committee of ar- 
rangements. 1883. 8vo. pp. 44. 


Address delivered by Eminent Sir John L. Stevenson at the celebration of the Eightieth 
Anniversary of Boston Commandery K. T., 
Boston Commandery K.T. 1882. 8vo. pp. 38. 

Wage Gleanings for Leisure Moments. Printed for private distribution. 1882. 8vo. 
Pp ° 


March 13, 1882. Published by order of 


The Life of Richard Cobden, by John Morley, Barrister at Law, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. London: Chapman & Hull, Limited 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1882. 
Large 8vo. pp. 124. 

One hundred and eighty-ninth Annual Record of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, Massachusetts. 1 27. Sermon by Rev. John Brazer, of Salem, Mass. 
Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, 34 School Street. 1882. 8vo. pp. 25. 

Is the Bible an Orthodox Book? A Sermon preached in the Eliot Church, South Na- 
tick, Mass., on Sunday, November 19, 1882, by the pastor, Rev. Joseph P. Sheafe. Natick : 
Citizen Job Print. 1882. 8vo. pp. 18. 

Report of the Class of 1857 in Harvard College. Prepared for the twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary ae its Graduation. Cambridge: John Wilson and Son. University Press. 1882. 8vo. 
Pp. 408. 

Boundary Disputes of Connecticut, by Clarence Winthrop Bowen. Boston: James R. 
Osgood and Company. 1882. Large 8vo. pp. 90. 

Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient and Most Honorable Fraternity 
of Free and Accepted Masons of the State of Ohio, at its 73d Annual Grand Communica- 
tion begun and held at Cleveland, October 17-19 A. L, 5882. Cincinnati: John D. Cald- 
well. 1882. 8vo. pp. 231. 

Parish Journal. Free Church of the Good Shepherd, Cortes Street, Boston. 1882. 
Boston : Mills, Knight & Co., Printers. Sq. 16mo. pp. 32. 





DEATHS. 
Corman, George, died in New York 


city, Sunday, Feb. 11, 1883, aged 80. 
He was born at Augusta, Me., April 
19, 1802. His youth was passed at 
Newburyport, and subsequently he 
resided in Salem, Mass., Portland, 
Me., Boston, Mass., and New York, 
N.Y. In Portland he was the senior 
member of the firm of Colman & Chism, 
booksellers. His brother Samuel Col- 
man was also a bookseller and publish- 
er in the three last named cities. He 
m. in Portland, Oct. 24, 1833, Maria, 
daughter of William Gorham,who sur- 
vives him. He leaves several children. 


Trrvus, Anson, of Phelps, N. Y., died 
December 22, 1882, 74 years. 
He was the son of Billy and Judith 
(Huested) Titus, and was born in the 
town of Paris, that part now Mar- 
shal, Oneida County, N. Y. He mar- 
ried June 3, 1834, Almira L. Sabin 
(ante, Rec. xxxvi. 58). He settled 
in Phelps, Ontario Co., where he man- 
ufactured and sold both stoves and 

lows. He was the inventor of Titus’s 
gle and Pointer Plows. He leaves 


a widow, three sons and a fought 
established in life. He was the father 
of the Rev. Anson Titus, a contribu- 
tor to the Reaisrer. 


Wairtizr, Matthew Franklin, died at 


East Boston, Mass., Jan. 7, 1883, a. 
70. He was a son of John and Abi- 

il (Hussey) Whittier, and was born 

uly 18, 1812. He was a descendant 
in the fifth generation from Thomas 
Whittier, of Haverhill, Mass., my 
Joseph,? Josepb,? and John,* his fa- 
ther. He wrote for the Portland Tran- 
script, many years ago, under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Ethan Spike,”’ some 
satirical letters which acquired con- 
siderable popularity. In 1862 he was 
appointed to a position in the Boston 
Custom House, where he remained 
until a year previous to his death, 
when ill health compelled him to re- 
tire. He married, March 17, 1841, 
Jane E. Vaughan, by whom he had 
three children—Charles F., Elizabeth 
H. and Alice G., who with their moth- 
er survive. He was the only brother 
of John Greenleaf Whittier, the poet. 
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